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HE  Author  cf  the  follo^s.vin7  Sheets y  ^vho  profeffes  129^ 
_  attachment  to  any  party,  had  often  heard  Oiivrr 
Crom  vjell  applauded  o,nd  condemned  by  the  fame  gentlemen^ 
almofi  in  the  fa7ne  breath  ;  or  fpoken  of  in  the  ^jjords  of  the 
noble  hijlorian,  as  a  great  ^j.'-icked  man*  This  made  hint 
inquiftti-ue  into  the  life  offo  extraordinary  a  pcrfon  ;  that 
he  micrht  k?iouj  ivhai  ~jjas  that  feries  ofconduSl  i^vhich  could 
make  him  dejerue  fo  fngular  a  ctoaraMer, 

As  this  inquiry  de?nanded  fome  application,  he  began  to 
think  it  ?night  be  7nade  mere  generally  ufefulthan  jufi  tofa- 
iisfy  himjelf  and  a  fe-^jj  priuate  friends^  to  n,'jhom  he 
might  ccmuiunicate  the  rcfult  of  it,  This  determined  him 
to  try  thejudgrmnt  of  the  public^  in  order  to  kno-w  houj  far 
nvhat  he  fbculd  think  truth  njjoidd  take  place  ;  and^ 
n>:hether  a  character  fo  much  declaimed  againf,  might,  at 
the  diftance  of  cdmofl  an  hundred  years y  he  Ji<Jjered  to 
fia7id  the  teft  of  a  fair  examinoAion. 

To  acccmphjh  this,  he  found  it  requiflte  to  gi-ve  the  matter 
a  ne'-jj  form,  very  differ e72t  from  any  it  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared in  :  that  by  thrci^ving  together  faSls  rf  ajtmiiar 
nature,  the  piSrure  might  he  ^ie^'jfd  in  all polfible  lights y 
fwith  the  greatef  advantage. 

The  firjt  chapter  dijcouers  the  origin  of  the  civil  ^j:ar^ 
fwhich  gave  ibvje great  talents  an  opportunity  to  exert  them- 
Jelves,  IVe  --were  theji  to  confider  Crom-o^ell  in  his  rife  to- 
authority,  a. id  his  exercije  of  it  ^jjhen  in  full  pojjhjton.  In 
his  rife  he  appesi  s  binder  iijuo  different  characters,  as  a  fcl- 
diery  and  a  poliiician*     His  aciions  under  the  fr ft  fill  up.- 
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fh-rp£  remarkable  periods,  each  cf  the7n  terminated  by  a 
triuinpPjant  return  to  his  feat  in  parliament  ;  ^.vhich  ^ve 
ha^oe  therefore  divided  into  fo  ma?2y  chapter's.  As  a  politi- 
cian he -had  to  deal  nvith  the  king,  the  parliament,  the 
army,  and  the  predominant  parties  :  his  behaviour  to  all 
thefe  is  cxajnined  in  t'VJO  chapters,  njuhich  m.ake  the  fifth 
and  ihefixth, 

7 he  adminifiration  ■  at  hofns,  and  influence  abroad,  are 
i,'?c  t^fjo  grand  criteria  of  atiy  gouermnent.  We  ha^ve  fur- 
'■vey^d  CromiveWs  under  both  titles,  and  gi-ven  a  diftinSi 
chapter  to  each,  ^'he  ninth  and  laft  contains  [one  reflec- 
tiQns  on  his  character,  ^ivith  a  parallel,  njjhich,  hoi.veqjer 
ungrateful  it  may  found  to  feme,  can  be  fupported  fro?n 
hiflory.  Other  remarks  n.vill  be  found  in  the  body  of  the 
ifjork,  all  i.vritten  ^with  an  honefl  freedom,  a?2d  7iot  in^ 
tended  to  gl^e  o  fence. 

It  fcenis  manif eft  from  the  -ivhole,  that  Crom^welVs  cha- 
racier,  ho^joc-uer .it  has  been  tnifreprefented,  is  more  capable 
ff  a  vindication,  than  that  of  moft  other  invaders  of  roy- 
alty^ vjho  are  novu  ranked  among  the  heroes  of  ancient  and 
modern  ft ory.  Such  a  chain  of  events  contributed  to  his 
advancement,  that  nxith  fuch  great  abilities,  and  fo  much 
ambition,  it  vjas  hardly  poftible  for  hi?n  to  be  lefs  than  he 
^L-jas,  Even  Cc^far,  vuhom  he  the  moft  nearly  rcprefentedy 
had  7tot  fo  fair  a  ivay  open  to  the  fupreme  povjer,  as 
Crcm^jjell  had  vjhcn  he  affumed  it.  But  thofe  very  caufes 
vjhich  give  him  fo?ne  right  to  a  vindication,  remove  him. 
ir  tirely  cut  of  the  reach  of  imitation,  Nothi?ig  but  fitch 
a  critis  as  that  vjherein  he  did  it  (vjhich  has  never  yet 
had  a  parallel  iii  hiftory)  coidd  either  fupport  or  juftify 
such  an  attempt  in  any  other. 

As  the  fuccefs  of  the  firft  impreffton  of  this  vjork  vjas 
much  greater  than  the  author  expeSied,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  give  the  fecond,  vjhich  he  is  told  has  been  long 
f^jcantcd,  feme  confderable  additions,  aiid  other  7teceffary 
improvements,  efpecially  in  the  article  of  authorities  for 
vjbat  he  had  advanced.  This  he  has  done  through  the 
vohole,  fometimes  in  the  body  cf  the  vjork,  and  at  other 
times  in  notes  ',  hut  chiefly  in  the  appendix  nov)  intirely 
added,     Notvjithftanding  that  ths  book,  by  ihefe  means ^ 
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hecaine  more  than  t^jjice  as  large  as  before^  he  thought  it 
heft  to  keep  the  old  title  of^^  Short  Critical  Re'vie-ju>*\  that 
it  might  not  feem  to  be  a  neiv  'work  ;  and  hecaufe  a  much 
larger  volume  might  have  been  ^writ  upon  a  JubjeSl  that 
affords  fuch  an  ahu7idance  of  matter.  All  he  has  farther 
to  fay,  is,  that  the  profe  panegyric  at  the  end  cf  the  ^jjbole 
contains  only  part  of  that  printed  in  Latin  ;  and  in  fame 
places,  'vjhere  the  fpirit  of  the  original  appears,'  is  "very 
little  altered  from  the  tranfation  already  ^r.ihlijhed. 
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A  Short  Critical 

REVIEW 

^  O  F    T  H  E 

POLITICAL    LIFE 

O  F 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

-  C  H  A  p.     I. 

RefleSiions  on  party  prejudices.  EffeBs  of  them  njoith  re* 
gard  to  the  parties  concerned  in  the  troubles  of  king 
Charles.  Cromwe-ll'j  defcent^  alliances^  and  fir  ft 
advances  to  popularity  ;  ^sxiih  a  'vie-iv  of  the  moii-ves  to 
the  cinjil  ^ujar^  and  the  fcntiments  of  Mr*  Locke  and  a. 
B r it ijh  parliament  concerning  ref fiance* 

W^%W^A  U  B  L  I  C  K  heats  and  anlmofities  j&re 
y^  '^V  very  aptly  compared  by  an  *  author  of 

c^     p     cjo  the  jirit:   reputation,    to  the  heat  con- 
jJsj  ^  traded  by  a  comet,  in   its  approach  to 

tl  ^^.^jj  the  fun.     When  a  people  have  been  fo 
unhappy  as  to  fall  into  them,  it  is  long 
before  they  recover  their  natural  temper.     We  cannot 
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judge,  with  any  certainty,  either  of  the  merits  of  t 
caufe,  or  of  the  perfons  engaged  in  it,  from  the  repre- 
fentations  of  authors,  who  write  while  that  fervour 
continues,  by  which  themfelves  have  been  generally 
affeded.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  charaders  of  men  who 
acl  in  a  high  capacity,  are  feldom  impartially  drawn 
till  a  long  time  after  their  fphere  of  adlion  is  over,  ef- 
pecially  by  writers  of  their  own  country.  Former 
concurrence  and  prefcnt  approbation  on  the  one  hand; 
contradted  prejudice  and  inveterate  enmity  on  the 
other;  opinion,  intereft,  and  the  remains  of  pafiionon 
both,  make  it  a  tafk  impoffible,  at  leail  too  difficult 
for  human  nature  in  general,  to  enter  fincerely  on  the 
jnatter  in  queftion.  Affection  rifes  into  reverence, 
refentment  dv/indles  into  contempt,  and  hiilories  of 
the  times  immediately  pail  are  ufually  either  panegy- 
rick  or  fatire.  The  common  people  receive  the  im- 
preiTions,  made  by  the  party  which  fucceeds  in  power ; 
and  even  reafon  and  experience  are  found  too  weak, 
till  after  many  years,  to  make  things  appear  in  their 
genuine  light. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  which  have  the  experi- 
ence of  all  ages  to  fupport  them,  we  may  account  for 
the  diiferent  Pictures  that  are  left  us,  of  men  who 
avied  on  the  fame  principles,  and  with  the  fame 
views;  nay  more,  we  may  learn,  why  the  villain  in 
defign,  who  has  profpered,  has  been  called  the  father 
of  his  country,  and  the  unprofperous  hero  and  patriot 
neglected  or  martyr'd.  How  many  brave  and  virtuous 
perfons,  who  boldly  contended  for  the  liberties  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  have  been  branded  with  publick 
infamy,  and  fuffered  as  rebMs  and  traitors,  only  be- 
caufe  they  have  not  fucceeded  in  attempts,  which 
would  otherwife  have  crowned  them  with  immortal 
honour?  How  many  en^rmies  of  publick  liberty,  who 
had  nothing  in  view  but  the  gratification  of  their  own 
ambition,  and  no  pretence  to  fuperiority  but  from 
their  wealth  and  influence,  have  been  complimented 
by  thofe  very  people,  whofe  rights  they  had  invaded 
and  fubverted,  with  pompous  titles  and  extravagant 
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concefllons ;  which  have  afterwards,  by  their  defcen- 
dants,  been  made  the  foundation  of  another  fort  of 
claim ;  that  of  divine  appointment,  and  hereditary, 
indefeafible  right  ?  It  is  true,  future  ages  generally  do 
juftice  to  particular  merit,  where  the  traces  of  it  ai-e 
by  any  means  preferved.  But  when  it  has  been  fa- 
fliionable,  for  whole  centuries  together,  to  infult  the 
memory  of  any  great  perfon,  it  will  not  be  eafy.  for 
the  moil:  impartial  writer,  who  can  have  only  fuch 
partial  materials,  to  draw  a  pidlure  worthy  the  origi- 
nal. It  is  therefore  necefTary,  that  we  fhould  be  as 
careful  as  pofTible  in  preferving  fuch  lineaments  of 
public  characters,  while  they  can  be  known,  as  may 
enable  pofterity  to  imitate  the  whole  features,  whea 
truth  fhall  venture  to  appear,  and  party  and  prejudice 
are  no  more. 

§.  2.  The  revolutions  in  England,  between  the 
years  1640  and  1660,  which,  indeed,  can  hardly  be 
paralleled  in  hiflory,  have  been  the  fource  of  more 
virulent  parties  than  any  other  circumilance  in  our 
chronicle.  We  need  not  wonder,  if  we  are  fenfible 
of  thefe  divifions,  even  at  the  diftance  of  fourfcore 
years.  We  need  not  wonder,  if  the  leading  men  on 
the  country  lide,  though  in  reality  perfons  of  great 
abilities  and  virtue,  were  reprefented  as  a  fet  of  hypo- 
critical fcoundrels  and  blind  enthulialls,  by  the  parti- 
sans of  king  Charles  II.  after  that  prince  was  reilo- 
red  to  the  dignity  which  he  thought  his  natural  inhe- 
ritance, but  which  he  had  long  been  deprived  of  by 
the  prevailing  party.  And,  as  the  notions  of  divine 
right,  and  abfolute  unlimited  power,  were  afterwards 
carried  to  a  great  height  during  his  and  his  brother's 
reign,  by  the  court  and  the  corrupt  part  of  the  clerory, 
it  is  not  fcrange,  that  the  friends  of  liberty  Ihould  fall 
into  contempt,  and  be  itigmatized  as  fo  many  ene- 
mies to  government;  that  all  the  mifchiefs  of  a  civil 
war,  which  a  weak  and  mifguided  king  had  been  led 
into  by  his  ambitious  minifters,  Ihould  be  charged  on 
thofe  principles  v/hich  alone  could  preferve  a  har- 
iiiOny  between  the  fovereign  and  his  people.     And 
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while  the  accufation  ran  thus  high  in  general,  it  was 
not  likely    that   particular  charaders  fhculd  eTcape. 
Thofe,  efpecially,  who  had   been  any  v/ay  ccnctrned 
in  the  adminiuration  of  aflairs  during  the  king's  exile, 
were  to  be  ftript  of  every  humane   virtue,  and   niade 
to  appear  wcrfe  than  cannibals.     Their  fobriety,  tem- 
perance, juftice,  moderation,  piety,  were  to  be  repre- 
fented   only  as  hypocrify    and  affectation.     Oliver 
Cromwell,  to   be   fure,  muit  i'tand  foremoil  in  the 
black  lift.     It  was  not  enough  to  call  him  ufurper,  ty- 
rant, traitor;  but  even  thofe  very  perfonal  qualities, 
which   enabled   him  to  affume  and   fupport  the  nrll 
characler  in   the   ap-e,  were  to  be  rendered  ridiculous 
and  contemptible,  as   well   as  odious.     A  very  odd 
method  of  procedure    this  !    to   periuade    us   that  a 
man,  v/ithout  the  capacity  requifite  in  a  common  ju- 
flice   of  peace,  ihould   be  not    only  too  hard  for  the 
whole  royal  family,  but  even  for  his  own  mailers,  and 
all  the  miniilers  and  crowned  heads  with  whom  he  had. 
any   thing  to  do  :  that  a  man  without  principle,  or 
whofe  flanding  principle  was  no  ^better  than  this,  * 
*'  that  moral  laws  are  binding  only  on  ordinary  occa- 
*'  fronSj'Tnould  be  more  exact  and  circumlpedt  in  the 
adminillratlon  of  juftice  than  any  fovereign  who  had 
gone  before  him  ;  fliould  feek  out  capable  and  worthy 
men  for  all  employments,  mere  efpecially  for  thofe  of 
the  law,  fo  as  to  give  a  general  fatisfadtion.     Yet  all 
this,  however,  we    have    been    taught    to    believe. 
Cromwell,  it  feems,  was  poftefted  of  no  real  virtues, 
either  civil  or  military  ;  yet  aded  more  like  a  perfon 
poffeffed  of  them  all,  than  almoft  any  other  we  can 
meet  with  in- our  ancient  chronicles. 

But  facts  are  very  ftubborn  things,  and  it  is  in  vain 
to  refift  their  evidence.  The  moft  prejudiced  hifto- 
rians  on  the  other  fide,  have  related  fuch  a^lions  of 
our  Britifii  hero,  as  Ihew  their  chara&rs  of  him  to  be 
partially  drawn;  nay,  even  in,  the  pidurcs  of  their 
own  invention,  they  have  not  been  able  to  avoid  fome 
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lineaments  that  contradicl  the  general  idea  they  give 
of  him,  and  fhew  him  to  be  another  fort  of  a  man 
than  they  are  willing  we  fhould  believe.  The  prefent 
age  begins  to  fee  through  all  this,  and  the  name  of 
Cromwell  is  now  thought  no  dilhonour  to  the  Engli(h 
nation.  At  this  favourable  conjundure,  therefore, 
when  there  are  not  wanting  thofe  who  wifh  our  pub- 
lick  condudl,  m  particular  v^^ith  regard  to  a  certain 
haughty,  though  contemptible  people,  were  copied 
from  that  of  this  great  man,  I  (hall  venture  to  draw 
together  fuch  paffages  of  his  life,  and  range  them  un- 
der proper  heads,  as  may  lliew  what  he  really  was, 
and  remove,  upon  the  principles  of  our  belt  writers 
on  the  part  of  liberty,  much  of  that  load  of  calumny 
which  he  has  hitherto  borne.  The  taik,  I  apprehend, 
v/iil  not  be  dilTicult. 

§.3.  His  affuming  the  regal  power  at  a  time  when 
he  did,  will  be  confidered  in  a  chapter  by  itfelf.  But 
it  is  necefiary  here  to  obviate  one  common  objeclion  ; 
**  That  being  born  a  private  man,  he  could  not,  by 
any  means,  have  a  legal  right  to  the  fovereignty  over 
others  at  all."  This  maxim  has  been  much  contend- 
ed for  under  edablifhed  hereditary  monarchies,  and 
might  have  been  univerfally  received,  if  rcafon  and 
hiilory  did  not  prove  it  to  be  without  foundation.  Kuc 
the  moil  impartial  difquifitions  of  the  matter,  founded 
on  the  common  fenfe  and  praclice  of  mankind,  have 
long  ago  convinced  the  wife  and  unprejudiced,  that 
no  individual,  however  nobly  born,  has  a  right  over 
the  perfon  or  property  of  another,  except  only  from 
mutual  compaft,  entered  into  for  general  benefit,  the 
conditions  of  which  are  as  obligatory  on  the  govern- 
ing, as  on  the  governed  parties.  No  n^an,  therefore, 
in  the  n:aure  of  things,  is  any  way  fuperlor,  or  infe- 
rior to  his  fellow-citizens,  but  on  fuch  conditions  as 
they  are  fuppofed  to  have  reciprocally  confented  to. 
It  is  only  to  prevent  the  confufion  that  riches,  interefl:, 
or  ambition  might  create,  among  perfons  equally  qua- 
lified, that  the  fovereignty  has  been  fettled  in  particu- 
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lar  families.  It  is  in  regard  only  to  conveniency,  that 
the  fucceffion  fhould  remain  uninterrupted,  as  long  as 
it  can  be  confiilent  with  the  good  of  the  whole.  But 
where  this  is  infringed,  difpenfed  with,  fuperfeded, 
the  obligation  is  cancelled,  the  people  are  free,  and 
may  either  chufe  a  new  form  of  government,  or  put 
their  old  into  other  hands*  Where  this  has  happened 
indeed,  the  choice,  for  very  manifeft  reafons,  has  ufu- 
aliy  fallen  on  fome  one  of  the  greateft  fortune  and 
f.gure.  But  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  natural 
right  in  the  perfon,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  authority  to  be 
the  nec^fTary  confequence  of  riches  andinterefl;  which 
would  produce  more  confufion  than  any  other  fyjdem 
tliat  has  yet  been  advanced.  In  a  word,  the  natural 
and  moral  qualifications  of  the  perfon,  where  theelec- 
'tion  is  entirely  free,  are  the  moll  probable  recommen- 
dations to  the  communitv,  whofe  confent  alone  can 
cotiilitute  a  lawful  authority.  If  I  can  prove  there- 
fore, that  Cromwell  had  more  of  thefe  qualifications 
than  any  other  man  of  his  age,  and  as  much  of  this 
confent  as  was  confillent  with  the  temper  of  the  times, 
I  fhall  do  an  ail  of  julHce  to  his  memory,  which 
feems  to  be  hitherto  wanting. 

§.  4.  This  great  man,  notwithlianding  what  fomc 
have  ignorantly  afferted,  was  very  well  defcended  *. 
The  original  name  of  his  family  was  not  Cromwell, 
but  Williams.  ?vlorp-an  Williams,  fon  and  heir  of  Wil- 
iiams,  married  the  filler  of  the  famous  Lord  Crom^- 

well, 

*  He  fays  thus  of  himfelf,  in  a  fpeech  to  the  par- 
liament, Sept.  12,  1654.  *'  I  was  by  birth  a  gentle- 
"  man,  living  neither  in  any  conhderable  height, 
**  nor  yet  in  obfcurity.  I  have  been  called  to  feveral 
*'  employments  in  the  nation,  2sA  to  ferve  in  parlia- 
**  ments :  and  I  did  endeavour  to  difcharge  the  du- 
**  ties  of  an  honeft  man  in  thofe  fervices.*'  Mr.  Mil« 
ton  calls  his  houfe  "  noble  and  illuftrious;"  and  fays, 
i'  the  name  was  formerly  famous  in  the  nation,  when 
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vvell,  who  was  rpade  Earl  of  EiTex  by  king  Henry 
Vlir.     By  her  he  had  a  fon  named  Richard,  who  was 
knighted  by  king  Henry,  and  took  the  name  of  his 
uncle  Cromwc.l,  though  he  kept  the  arms  of  Wil- 
liams.    He  married  Frances,  daughter  and  'coheir  of 
Sir  Thomas  Murfyn  ;  and  upon  the  diiTolution  of  the 
monafteries,  obtained  all  the  lands  that  belonged  to 
them  in  Huntingdonfliire,  which  amounted  to  a  pro- 
digious value.     This  Sir  Richard  Cromwell,  at  a  fo- 
lemn  triumph  held  at  Weftminiler,  anno  1540,  be- 
fore king  Henry  YIII.  and  which  was  proclaimed  in 
France,  Spain,    Scotland,    and  Flanders,    overthrew 
two  of  the  combatants,  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Cufpey. 
He  had  a  fbn,  Henry,  who  was  knighted  by  queea 
Elizabeth   in   the  fixth  year  of  her  reign.     This  Sir 
Henry  married  Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Ralph 
Warren,  and  rended  chieiiy  at  Hinchingbrook,  whert 
had  been  a  houfe  of  nuns.     He  is  faid  to  have  been  a/ 
worthy  geiUieman,  that   lived  in  high  efleem  both  at 
court  and  ia  his  country.    The  fatherof  our  protedor, 
Robert  Cionnvell,  Efq;  was  fecond  fon  of  Sir  Henry. 
There  wore  five  more:  Sir  Oliver  was  the  eldefl,  who 
had  a  vaft  eilate,  and  after  whom  his  nephew  Oliver 
ieems  tobe  named  :  the  others  were  Henry,  Richards- 
Phi    p,  and   Ralph.     We  read  of  Sir  Oliver,  that  at 
his  n  .-aie  at  Hinclyngbrook,  on  the  accelilon  of  king 
James  1.  he  made  the  moPi:  noble  entertainment   that 
ever  had  been  made  by  a  private  fubjc(^  in  honour  of 
his  fovereign. 

B  4  Biit 

**  well  governed  by  klno-^s  ;  but  more  famous  for  or- 
*^  thodox  religion,  then  "hither  firft  reilored  or  eibi- 
**  biifhed  among-  us."  *'  He  is  well  born,  favs  an- 
**  other  author,  ar  d  of  a  noble  and  ancient  extrad.'* 
Unparalleled  Monarch,  page  69.  Father  Orleans,  iu 
his  hiilory  of  the  revolutions  of  England,  exprelTes 
himfelf  thus,  "  Cromwell  was  well  enough  born,  not 
*'  to  be  contemptible;  and  yet  not  fo  well  as  to  be 
"  fufpefted  of  afpiring  to  fovereignty." 
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Bnt  Mr.  Robert  Cromwell's  cllate  was  much  inferior 
to  his  brother's.  He  had  not  above  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  when  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Steward,  brought  him  a  fon  that  was  to  have  at  his 
command  the  perfons  and  fortunes  of  three  wealthy- 
nations.  It  was  on  the  25th  of  April,  1599,  that  this 
prodigy  was  given  t6  the  world,  at  the  town  of  Hun- 
tingdon, v/here  his  father  then  inhabited.  The  ac- 
counts we  have  of  his  youth  are  imperfedl  and  unfatif- 
fadlory ;  for  he  never  diHinguilhed  himfelf  till  he  was 
called  upon  to  do  it  in  a  public  capacity.  We  only 
learn,  that  his  father  took  care  of  his  education,  fend- 
ing him  when  grown  up,  to  Sidney- college  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  difcovered  more  inclination  to  an 
aclive  than^a  fpcculative  life:  though  there  are  proofs 
fiiflicient  that  his  advances  in  learning  were  not  defni- 
cable,  fmce  ihey  made  him  mailer  of  a  genteel  (lib. 
It  was  owing,  perhaps,  tains  turn  for  atlion,  that  we 
read  of  his  running  into  fome  excefles,  when  he  retired 
from  Cambridge  after  his  father's  death ;  v/hich  occa- 
iioned  his  mother  to  enter  him  at  Lincoln's-Inn.  The 
frudy  of  the  law,  hov/ever,  did  not  long  agree  with 
liim  ;  and  having  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  left  him 
hy  hh  maternal  uncle,  Sir  Richard  Steward,  over  and 
above  what  he  inherited  from  his  father,  he  fixed  en- 
tirely in  the  country,  grov/ing  as  re|narkably  fober  and 
relig-iQus,  as  he  had  been  before  vicious  and  extrava- 
gant.  For  fome  time  after  his  reformation  he  adhered 
to  the  church  of  England,  but  at  lall  fell  in  with  the 
puritans. 

^.5.  The  grievances  of  the  people  were  at  this  time 
many  and  great,  cccafioned  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  court  and  clergy,  on  almofi  every  branch  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  Cromwell's  engageaient  on  the 
puritan  fide,  at  his  nril  coming  into  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, made  him  a  warm  llickler  for  the  country  inte- 
reil.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  of  religion  iu  king 
Charles's. third  parliament;  and  made  himfelf  taken 
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notice  of  on  this  occafion  by  the  people,  as  a  perfoa 
well  afFeded  to  the  leoral  conllitvtion  of  his  country. 
Bat  what  made  him  the  moll  popular,  was  his  oppofi- 
tion  to  an  undertaking  in  which  the  king  himfelf  was 
concerned,  for  draining  the  fens  in  Lincolnlhire  and 
the  Iile  of  Ely.  At  this  time,  by  heading  the  town's 
people  of  Cambridge,  he  got  to  be  elected  one  of  their 
hurgeiTes,  to  fervc  in  the  parliament  of  1640,  after- 
wards called  the  long  parliament. 

In  this  parliament  he  fhewed  himfelf  a  zealous  and 
forward  oppofer  of  the  publick  grievances.  The  whole 
feaate,  indeed,  were  earneilly  bent  on  profecuting  the 
affair;  and  work  enough  they  had  on  their  hands. 
And  as  CromwelPs  conduct  herein  was  no  ways  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  the  reprefentatives  in  general,  I  Ihall 
here,  in  order  to  his  juftification,  give  a  character  of 
that  affembly,  as  drawn  by  an  author  who  wrote  at  the 
requeft  of  one  of  the  royal  family.  I  fhall  alfo,  chiefly 
from  the  fame  writer,  infert  a  general  view  of  the  ilate 
of  the  nation  at  that  time,  and  of  the  caufes  of  the 
unhappy  breach  that  followed. 

§.  6.  *  No  age  ever  produced  greater  men  than  thofe 
who  fat  in  that  parliament :  they  had  fufRcient  abilities 
and  inclinations  to  render  the  king  and  their  country 
happy,  if  England  had  not  been,  thro'  a  chain  of  con- 
curring accidents,  ripened  for  deilrutlion.  At  their 
fitting  down,  a  fcene  of  grievances,  under  which  we 
had  long  groaned,  v/as  laid  open,  and  all  topicks  made 
ufe  of  to  paint  them  out  in  the  liveliefl  colours.  The 
many  cruelties  and  illegal  pra£lices  of  the  (tar-chamber 
and  high  commilHon  courts,  that  had  alienated  peoples 
minds  from  the  hierarchy,  were  now  iniifced  on,  to 
throw  down  thofe  two  arbitrary  tribunals  ;  and  with 
them,  fome  time  after,  the  bilhops  out  of  the  houfe  of 
peers,  and  at  length  epifcopacy  itfelf  out  of  the  church. 
It  was  not  a  few  of  either  houfe,  but  indeed  all  the 
great  patriots,    that  concurred  at  firit  to  make  an  en- 
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quiry  into  the  grieyances  of  this  reign.  Sir  Edward 
Hide,  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  lord  chancel- 
lor of  England  ;  the  lord  Digby  ;  the  lord  Falkland  ;. 
the  lord  Capel ;  Mr.  Grimilone,  who  was  chofen  after- 
wards fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  that  brought  in 
king  Charles  the  fecond,  and  was  mailer  of  the  rolls  ; 
Mr.  Hollis,  afterwards  lord  Hollis ;  and  in  general, 
moil  of  thofe  who  took  the  king's  part  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  war,  were  the  men  that  appeared  with  the  greateft 
zeal  for  the  redrefs  of  grievances,  and  made  the 
jfliarpefl  fpeeches  upon  thofe  fubjedls.  The  intentions 
of  thofe  gentlemen  were  certainly  noble  and  jull,  and 
tended  to  the  equal  advantage  of  king  and  people:  but 
the  fate  of  England  urged  on  its  ruin  flep  by  Hep,  till 
an  open  rupture  between  the  king  and  parliament 
made  the  gap  too  wide  ever  to  be  made  up  again. 

Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  and  Dr, 
Laud,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  had  too  great  a  Ihare 
in  the  minillry,  to  efcape  being  cenfured ;  and  thev 
were  the  firfl  that  felt  the  effefts  of  a  popular  hatred. 
Thefe  two  gentlemen,  and  James  duke  of  Hamilton, 
iirll  advifed  king  Charles  to  call  this  parliament ;  and 
all  three  fell  by  it,  tho'  not  at  the  fame  time.  King 
Charles  now,  from  the  neceflity  of  the  times,  did  every 
thing  to  fatisfy  the  parliament :  he  pafTed  the  bill  for 
attainting  the  earl  of  Strafford,  tho'  with  reludtancy, 
as  believing  he  deferved  not  fuch  hard  meafure  :  he 
took  away  monopolies,  that  had  been  a  difcourage- 
ment  to  trade :  he  exprefTedhimfelf  to  their  contentment 
in  the  matters  of  loan,  fhip-money,  tonage  and  pound- 
age, and  other  unwarrantable  methods  that  had  been 
u(ed  in  railing  money ;  and  fhewed  a  fettled  refolution 
to  comply  with  them.  In  every  thing  that  might  tend 
to  the  eafe  and  fecurity  of  the  fubjedl.  As  in  the  pre- 
ceding parliament  he  had  pafTed  the  petition  of  right, 
fo  in  the  beginning  of  this,  he  had  agreed  to  the  adls 
for  triennial  parliaments,  and  for  abolifhing  the  flar- 
chamber  and  high-commillion  courts,  which  had  been 
great  grievances  •  and  with  chearfulnefs  pafTed  that  act 
which  feem'd  inconfiilent  with  his  own  juft  preroga- 
3      "^  tive^ 
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tlve,  "  That  that  parliament  (hould  not  be  difTolved 
but  by  adl  of  parliament ;  nor  prorogued  or  adjourned 
but  by  their  own  confent," 

The  king  having,  upon  thefe  conceflions,  received 
the  thanks  of  both  houfes,  and  the  loud  applaufes  of 
his  people,  took  a  journey  to  Scotland  in  Auguil:,  1641, 
to  fettle  matters  there,  that  required  his  prefence ; 
that  kingdom  having  juft  before  been  at  v/ar  with  Eng- 
land, on  account  of  the  grievances  there  introduced. 
He  left  the  parliament  fitting,  which  they  continued  to 
do  for  fome  time,  and  then  adjourned  themfclves  to 
Gdlober  following.  At  the  king's  going  away,  affairs 
had  been  already  fettled  betwixt  the  two  kingdoms  by 
an  a6l  of  pacification,  and  both  armies  ordered  to  be- 
diibanded,  the  Scots  returning  home  for  that  purpofe. 

§.  7.  But  while  the  king  was  in  Scotland,  the  Irilh 
rebellion  broke  out,  which  became  a  new  bone  of  con- 
tention between  him  and  the  parliaments  of  both  nati- 
ons. He  feemingly  took  meafures  in  Scotland  about 
fuppreffing  that  rebellion,  and  is  faid  to  have  made 
hafte  back  to  England  to  concert  with  the  parliament 
concerning  it.  He  did  not  acl,  however,  with  (o  much 
vigour,  as  to  convince  every  one  of  his  fincerityin  the 
affair :  and  it  rppeared  that  the  queen,  w^ho  very  much 
governed  his  majefty,  kept  up  a  correfpondence  v/ith 
lord  Antrim,  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  that  bloodfhed. 
Neverthelefs  the  king  was  received  in  London,  at  his 
return,  with  all  demonftrations  of  affedipn.  The  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  train'd-. 
bands,  met  him  without  the  city,  and  condudled  him 
in  great  flate,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  the 
city  companies  lining  the  ftreets  on  each  iide,  to 
Guildhall,  where  he  was  royally  feafted,  and  after 
dinner  conduced  with  the  fame  pomp  to  Whitehall. 
What  man,  fays  Dr.  Wellwood,  that  had  feen  a 
prince  thus  received  into  his  capital  city,  could  have 
imagined  that  within  lefs  than  feven  weeks  he  fhould 
be  obliged  to  leave  it  upon  the  account  of  tumults, 
««  never  to  fee  it  again,  but  as  a  prifouer  brought  thi- 
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*'  ther  to  die  upon  a  fcafFold  ?  yet  this  was  king 
*'  Charles's  hard  fortune." 

The  houfe  of  commons  had  begun,  fome  few  days 
before  his  return,  to  fall  into  heats  about  innovations 
in  religion  ;  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  ;  plots  faid  to  be 
laid  in  Scotland ;  the  difabling  of  the  clergy  to  exercife 
temporal 'jurifdidion;  and  excluding  the  bifliopsfrom 
votes  in  parliament :  all  which  matters,  together  with 
fome  reports  that  were  fpread  about  of  fome  defigns 
sgainft  the  parliament,  led  the  houfe  into  that  remark- 
able petition  and  remonflrance  of  the  ftate  of  the  na- 
tion, in  which  they  repeated  all  the  mifmanagements 
in  the  government  iince  the  king's  coming  to  the 
throne,  and  attributed  all  to  evil  counfels  and  counfel- 
lors,  and  a  malignant  party  about  the  king.  The 
billeting  of  foldiers  contrary  to  law,  the  diffolution  and 
fufpenfion  of  parliaments,  the  fevere  imprifonment  of 
feveral  memirers,  the  raifing  of  money  by  unparlia- 
mentary ways,  violent  profecutions  for  non-payment, 
arbitrary  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  law,  the  late  be- 
haviour and  dodrines  of  the  high-flown  clergy,  conti- 
nuance of  thofe  abufes  fince  the  late  concelTions,  were 
fome  of  the  topicks  infifled  on.  This  remonllrance 
met  with  great  oppofition  in  the  houfe,  the  debate  laft- 
ing  from  *  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  ten  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  when  it  pafTed  by  a  fmall  majority, 
It  was  prefented  to  his  majefly  the  eighth  day  after  his  . 
leturn  from  Scotland.  This  petition  and  remonflrance, 
together  with  the  king's  anfwer  to  them  at  their  deli- 
very, and  the  declaration  which  he  publiihed  at  large 
afterwards  to  the  fame  purpofe,  contain  the  matters  of 
almcft  all  thofe  fatal  differences,  that  came,  within  a 
very  fnort  time  after  they  were  drawn  up,  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  Avord.  But  they  being  very  long,  and 
to  be  met  with  in  moll  hiftories  of  that  time,  1  fliall 
not  fvvell  this  volume  with  them. 

§.8.  Crom- 

*  This  is  Wellwood's  account:  others  fay,  from 
nine  one  morning  till  three  the  next,  which  feems  moft 
probable  by  what  follows. 
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§.8.  Cromwell  was  a  great  promoter  of  this  re- 
monftrance ;  and  we  have  this  remarkable  palFage  con- 
cerning him,  while  it  was  in  agitation.  A  day  having 
been  appointed  for  retaking  it  into  confideration,  upon 
its  not  being  called  for  till  late,  the  matter  was  put 
off  till  next  morning.  Cromwell,  hereupon,  afked 
the  lord  Falkland,  why  he  was  for  deferring  it,  fmce 
that  day  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  bufmefs.  His 
lordfliip  anfvvered,  "  There  will  not  be  time  enough; 
for  fure  it  will  take  up  fome  debate."  To  which  the 
other  replied,  "  A  very  forry  one ;"  concluding  it 
would  be  oppofed  by  very  few.  But  the  day  after  it 
was  over,  when  upon  fo  hard  a  druggie  it  paffed  only 
by  a  majority  of  nine,  lord  Falkland  alked  Mr.  Crom- 
well if  there  had  been  a  debate.  **  Yes,  faid  he,  and 
I  will  take  your  word  another  time."  Then  whifper- 
ing  in  the  lord  Falkland's  ear,  he  added,  **  If  the 
remonftrance  had  not  paiTed,  I  would  have  fold  all  I 
had  the  next  morning,  and  have  never  feen  England 
more  ;  and  I  know  many  other  honeil  men  that  were 
of  the  fame  refolution." 

Some  years  before  this,  indeed,  on  account  of  the 
fevere  proceedings  of  archbilhop  Laud  againfl:  the  pu- 
ritans, Cromwell  had  formed  a  delign,  together  with 
feveral  other  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  worth ,  to  go  to 
the  American  plantations ;  which  defign  they  were 
very  near  putting  in  execution,  being  only  prevented 
by  a  proclamation  and  order  of  council,  when  they 
were  actually  embarked,  in  order  to  tranfport  them- 
felves.  This  fhews,  that  Cromwell,  at  that  time,  as 
well  as  the  other  *  excellent  perfons  before-mentioned, 
adled  entirely  from  a  principle  of  confcience  in  his 
oppofition  againfl  the  court,  which,  without  difpute, 
had  been  guilty  of  numberlefs  oppreiTions  :  and  by 
thefe  means  his  reputation  increafed,  both  in  the  houfe 
and  without,  as  a  ileady  and  zealous  patriot. 

§.9, 

*  The  famous  Mr.  John  Hampden  w^s  one  of  that 
number. 
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§.  9.  f  Things  were  now  going  faft:  on  towards 
leffening  the  confidence  betwixt  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment :  and  yet  there  were  not  wanting  endeavours,  on 
both  fides,  to  accommodate  matters  by  foft  and  heal- 
ing methods,  when  the  king's  coming  to  the  houfe  of 
commons  in  perfon,  to  demand  J  five  of  their  members, 
whom  he  had  ordered  the  day  before  to  be  impeached 
of  high  treafon,  put  all  into  a  combuflion,  and  gave 
occafion  to  the  houfe  to  afTert  their  privileges  with  a. 
greater  warmth  than  ever.  This  was  the  moil  unlucky 
flep  king  Charles  could  have  made  at  this  juncture  : 
and  the  indifcretion  of  fome  that  attended  the  king  to  the 
lobby  of  the  houfe,was  infilled  upon  as  an  argument  that 
ijie  king  was  refolved  to  ufe  violence  upon  the  parlia- 
ment. Thefe  live  members  had  hardly  time  to  make  their 
cfcape,  jufl  when  the  king  was  entering ;  and  upon  his 
going  away,  the^  houfe  adjourn'd  in  a  flame  for  fome 
days,  ordering  a  committee  to  fit  at  Guildhall  in  the 
mean  time,  as  if  the^rwere  not  fafe  at  Weftminller. 

Whoever  they  were  that  advifed  the  king  to  this 
rafh  attempt,  are  juflly  chargeable  with  all  the  blood 
that  was  afterwards  fpilt ;  for  this  fudden  adtion  was 
the  iirft  and  vifible  ground  of  all  our  following  mi^- 
ries.  It  was  beleived,  that  if  the  king  had  found  the 
iive  members  in  the  houfe,  and  had  called  in  his  guards 
to  feize  them,  the  houfe  would  have  endeavoured  their 
defence,  and  oppofed  force  to  force;  which  might 
have  endangered  the  king's  perfon.  But  the  confe- 
.  quences  were  bad  enough  without  this ;  for  immedi- 
ately upon  it  there  was  nothing  but  confufion  and  tu- 
mults, fears  and  jealoufies  every  where,  which  fpread 
themfelves  to  Whitehall  in  the  rudeft  manner  :  fo  that 
his  majefty  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  there,  retired  with 
his  family  to  Hampton-court. 

The 

•j-  Well  wood. 

X  Thtic  five  members  were,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, Mr.  Hollis,  afterwards  lord  Hollis,  Sir  Arthur 
Hailerig,  and  Mr.  Strode:  lord  Kimbolton  was  alfOv 
^iccufed  by  his  majefty  of  the  fame  crimes.. 
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The  king  leaving  his  parliament  in  this  manner^ 
there  were  icarce  any  hopes  of  a  thorough  reconcilia- 
tion. But  when,  after  a  great  many  removes  from 
place  to  place,  his  majefty  came  to  fet  up  his  ftandard 
at  Nottingham,  there  enfued  a  fatal  and  bloody  war, 
which,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  was  never  defigned 
at  iirll  by  either  fide. 

§.  10.  I  fhall  not  give  a  particular  account  of  this 
war,  but  take  notice  only  of  fuch  fads  in  which  Crom- 
well was  perfonally  concerned,  as  help  to  fet  his  cha- 
radler  in  a  clear  light.  But  having  faid  thus  much 
concerning  the  motives  and  beginning  of  it,  I  fhall  add 
a  few  reflexions  of  the  great  *  Mr.  Locke,  in  defence 
of  fubjedls  taking  arms  againfl  their  prince ;  and  leave 
it  to  the  reader's  determination,  how  far  they  regard 
the  prefent  cafe,  and  may  be  urged  in  vindication  of 
Cromwell,  and  the  other  members  of  this  famous  par- 
liament. 

**  Wherefoever  lav/  ends,  fays  this  excellent  rea- 
foner,  tyranny  begins,  if  the  law  be  tranfgrefled  to 
another's  harm.  And  whoever  in  authority  exceeds 
the  power  given  him  by  law,  and  makes  ufe  of  the 
force  he  has  under  his  command,  to  compafs  that 
upon  the  fubjedl  which  the  law  allows  not,  ceafes 
in  that  to  be  a  magiflrate;  and  ailing  without  autho- 
rity, may  be  oppofed,  as  any  other  man,  who  invades 
the  right  of  another.  This  is  acknowledged  in  fubbr- 
dinate  magillrates.  He  that  hath  authority  to  feize 
my  perfon  in  the  Itreet,.  may  be  oppofed  as  a  thief  or 
a  robber,  if  he  endeavours  to  break  into  my  houfe  to 
execute  a  writ,  notwithftanding  that  I  know  he  has 
fuch  a  warrant,  and  fuch  a  legal  authority,  as  will 
impower  him  to  arreil  me  abroad.  And  why  this 
Ihould  not  hold  in  the  higheft,  as  well  as  in  the  moll 
inferior  magiftrate,  I  would  gladly  be  informed.  Is  it  rea- 
fonable that  the  elder  brother,  becaufe  he  has  the  greateft 
part  of  his  father's  eftate,  Ihould  thereby  iiave  a  right 

to 

*  la  his  fecond  eiTay  on  government,  ch,  xviii. 
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to  take  away  any  of  his  younger  brother's  portions  ?  or, 
that  a  rich  man,  who  poflefTed  a  whole  country,  fliould 
from  thence  have  a  right  to  feize,  when  he  pleafed,  the 
garden  and  cottage  of  his  poor  neighbour  ?  The  being 
rightfully  pofTefTed  of  great  power  and  riches,  exceed- 
ingly beyond  the  greateit  part  of  the  fons  of  Adam,  is 
fo  far  from  being  an  excufe,  much  lefs  a  reafon  for  ra- 
pine and  opprelTion,  which  the  endamaging  another 
without  authority  is,  that  it  is  a  great  aggravation  of 
it :  for  the  exceeding  the  bounds  of  authority  is  no 
more  a  right  in  a  great,  than  in  a  petty  officer,  no 
more  juftifiable  in  a  king  than  a  conftable  ;  but  is  fo 
much  the  worfe  in  him,  in  that  he  has  more  trull  put 
in  him,  has  already  a  much  greater  fhare  than  the  reft 
of  his  brethren,  and  is  fuppofed,  from  the  advarttage 
of  his  education,  employment,  and  counfellors,  to  be 
more  knowing  in  the  meafure  of  right  or  wrong." 

And  in  another  *  place,  fpeaking  of  the  chimerical 
notion  of  refiflance  with  reverence,  and  without  retri- 
bution or  punifhment,  he  fays,  *'  How  to  refill  force 
without  flriking  again,  or  how  to  ftrike  with  reverence, 
will  need  fome  ikill  to  make  intelligible.  He  that 
fhall  oppofe  an  aflault  only  with  a  ftick  to  receive  the 
blows,  or  in  any  more  refpedful  poflure,  without  a 
fword  in  his  hand,  to  abate  the  confidence  and  force 
of  the  aiTailant,  will  quickly  be  at  an  end  of  his  refifl- 
ance, and  will  find  fuch  a  defence  only  to  draw  on 
himfelf  the  worfe  ufao-e. — He  therefore  who  mav  refifl, 
muft  be  allowed  to  ilrike ,  and  then  let  any  one  join  a 
knock  on  the  head,  or  a  cut  on  the  face,  with  as  much 
reverence  and  refpe^l  as  he  thinks  fit.  He  that  can 
reconcile  blows  and  reverence,  may,  for  aught  I  know, 
deferve  for  his  pains  a  civil  refpeclful  cudgelling, 
where-ever  he  can  meet  with  it. — It  is  true  an  inferior, 
generally  fpeaking,  cannot  refill  a  fuperior.  But  to 
refill  force  with  force  being  the  itate  of  war,  that  levels 
the  parties,  cancels  all  former  relations  of  reverence, 
refped,  and  fuperiority  :  and  then  the  odds  that  re- 
mains 

*  Chap.  XIX, 
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fifiains  IS,  that  he  who  oppofes  the  unjuil  aggreflbr,  has 
this  fuperiority  over  him,  and  he  has  a  rigiit,  when  he 
prevails,  to  punifn  the  oirender,  both  for  the  breach  of 
peace,  and  all  the  events  that  followed  upon  it.'* 

A  little  farther  he  proceeds  thus  :  '*  Her^,  'tis  like, 
the  common  queftion  will  be  made,  Who  fhall  be 
judge,  whether  the  prince  or  legiilature  afl  contrary  to 
their  trull  ?  This,  perhaps,  iil-affecled  and  fadtious 
men  may  fpread  among  the  people,  when  the  prince 
only  makes  ufe  of  his  juil  prerogative.  To  this  I  re- 
ply, The  people  ihall  be  judge;  for  who  fnail  be  judge 
whether  his  truftee  or  deputy  adls  well,  and  according 
to  the  trull  repofed  in  him,  bat  he  who  deputes  him, 
and  muil,  by  having  deputed  him,  have  ftill  a  power  to 
difcard  him-,  when  he  fails  in  his  trull  r  Jf  this  be  rea- 
fonable  in  particular  cafes  of  private  men,  why  fhould 
it  be  othervvife  in  that  of  the  p-reatefl  moment,  where 
the  welfare  of  millions  is  concerned  ;  and  alfo,  where 
the  evil,  if  not  prevented,  is  greater,  and  the  redrefs 
very  difficult,  dear,  and  dangerous  ?'* 

I  §.  1 1.  But  we  have  a  Hill  greater  authority  than  that 
of  any  private  man,  to  vindicate  the  proceedings  of  the 
long  parliament.  That  very  convention  which  brought 
in  king  Charles  II.  tho'  ready  to  run  mad  with  loyalty, 
would  not  futfer  any  reHeclion  on  the  condud  of  their 
brethren,  except  only  in  the  article  of  dcftroying  the 
king. 

*  Mr.  William  Lenthal,  who  had  been  fpeaker  of 
the  long  parliament,  and  was  a  member  of  the  reftor- 
ing  one,  happened  to  drop  this  expreilion,  in  the  de- 
bate about  the  general  pardon :  "  He  who  firll  drew  his 
fword  againft  the  late  king,  committed  as  great  an  of- 
fence, as  he  who  cut  off  his  head."  Upon  vvhich  he 
was  feized  by  the  ferjeant,  and  Sir  Harbottle  Grim- 
lione,  by  order  of  the  houli*  of  commons,  reprimanded 
:him  in  the  following  words.  *'  Sir,  the  houfe  hath 
■  ^ken  great  offence  at  fome  words  you  have  let  fall  in 

this 

*  Critical  hiftory  of  England,  Vol.  II. 
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this  debate  ;  which  in  their  judgments,  contain  as  high 
a  refledion  on  the  juuice  and  proceedings  of  tie  lord^ 
and  commons  of  the  lafl  parliament  :*n  their  aclings, 
before  1648,  as  could  be  exprefTed.  They  apprehend 
there  is  much  poifon  in  the  faid  words,  and  th^t  they 
were  fpoken  out  of  a  defign  to  inflame,  and  to  render 
them  who  drew  the  fword,  to  bring  delinquents  :o  pu- 
nilliment,  and  to  affert  their  jult  liberties,  into  a  ba- 
lance with  them  who  cut  off  the  king's  head." 

Thus,  fays  the  author  who  gives  us  this  palfage,  are 
all  the  lord  Clarendon's  and  Mr.  Echard's  reiiedions 
on  thofe  adlings  declared  to  be  highly  injurious ;  and 
the  hiftory  of  England,  and  that  of  the  grand  rebel- 
lion, which  treat  that  glorious  parliament  as  rebels, 
are  condemned  in  the  moil  folemn  manner,  by  the  de- 
claration  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  pronounced  by 
their  fpeaker.  After  which,  I  think  all  future  critics 
upon  them  would  be  fuperfluous  and  needlefs. 

CHAP.    II. 

Cromwell'/  jnilltary  exploit Sj  and  ^wonderful  fuccefsy 
in  the  civil  ifjarsy  during  the  life  of  king  Charles  thefrfi. 

§,  1.  TT7HEN  the  differences  between  the  king 
VV  and  parliament  were  come  to  an  open 
rupture,  the  active  genius  of  Cromwell  would  not  fuirer 
him  to  be  an  idle  fpedator.  He  got  a  captain's  com- 
KiilTion  from  the  commons,  and  immediately  raifed  a 
troop  of  horfe  in  his  own  country.  They  confilled  of 
felect  men,  whofe  bravery  he  proved  by  the  following 
ftratacrem.  He  placed  about  twelve  of  them  in  an  am- 
bufcade,  near  one  of  the  king's  garrilons,  who  ad- 
vancing furioufly  towards  the  body,  as  if  they  had 
been  of  the  enemy's  party,  put  fome  of  their  raw  com- 
panions to  the  flight.  Thefe  he  immediately  calliiered, 
and  filled  their  places  with  others  of  more  courage. 

Other. 
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Other  men,  in  what  profeflion  foever,  have  gene- 
rally advanced  very  llowly,  or  by  fome  other  means 
than  pure  merit,  to  the  highefh  dignities.  But  this 
was  not  CromvvelPs  cafe  :  his  advances  from  a  cap- 
tain to  a  lieutenant-general  were  fo  fudden,  that  they 
could  not  but  furprife  all  that  were  witneiies  to  them. 
His  fecuring  the  town  of  Cambridge,  when  the  col- 
lege-plate was  upon  the  point  of  being  fent  to  the 
king  at  Oxford,  and  his  taking  Sir  Thomas  Con- 
nefby,  high-fherilF  of  Hertfordfhire,  jull  as  he  was 
going  to  St.  Alban's,  to  proclaim  the  parliament-com- 
manders all  traitors,  were  fuch  adlions  as  procured 
him  the  thanks  of  the  houfe,  and  foon  after  recom- 
mended him  to  the  dignity  of  a  colonel.  In  this  poll, 
having  raifed  a  thoufand  horfe  by  his  own  intereil,  he 
obftru6led  the  levies  for  the  king  in  Cambridgeihire, 
EfTex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  with  incredible  diligence: 
he  alfo  defeated  the  projedl  of  a  counter-afTociation 
on  the  king's  iide,  contrived  by  Sir  John  Pettus  and 
others,  by  furprifmg  the  parties  in  the  town  of  LeftofF, 
and  feizing  all  their  provisions  and  ftores  :  then,  go- 
ing to  convoy  fome  ammunition  from  Warwick  to 
Glouceller,  he  by  the  way  took  Hifden-houfe,  made 
Sir  Alexander  Denton,  the  owner,  and  many  others, 
prifoners,  obtained  a  large  booty,  and  gave  an  alarm 
to  'Oxford  itfelf. 

§.2.  Being  now  made  lieutenant-general  to  the 
earl  of  Manchefter,  he  levy'd  more  forces.  With  thefe 
marching  towards  Lincolnfliire,  he  difarmed  the  par- 
liament's enemies  by  the  way,  relieved  captain  Wray, 
who  was  diflfeffed  by  the  Newarkers,  made  a  great 
flaughter,  and  took  three  troops.  Afterwards  meet- 
ing with  twenty-four  of  the  king's  troops  near  Gran- 
tham, he  with  feven  troops  only  entirely  routed  them. 

Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham.  having  got  poffefTion 
of  Gainiborough  for  the  parliament,  colonel  Caven- 
difli  was  fent  by  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Newcaftle, 
with  a  great  party  of  horfe,  to  fummon  it.  Cromwell 
attacked  him  with  only  twelve  troops,  near  the  town  ; 

and 
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and  though  Cavendifh  had  three  times  the  number  of 
men,  and  prodigious  advantage  cf  fituation,  his  party 
was  entirely  routed,  and  hinifeif  killed,  anion e  a  ereat 
number  of  other  officers.  "  This,  fays  Whitlcck, 
was  the  beginning  of  Cromwell's  great  fortunes  ;  and 
now  he  be^an  to  appear  in  the  world.  He  had  a  * 
brave  regiment  of  horfe  of  his  countrymen,  moft  of 
them  freeholders,  and  freeholders  fons,  who  upon 
matter  of  confcience  engaged  in  the  quarrel  under 
Cromwell.  And  thus  being  well  armed  within,  by 
the  fatisfa^tion  of  their  own  confciences,  and  without 

by 

*  At  a  general  muiler  in  1644,  no  men  appeared 
fo  full,  and  well  arm^ed,  and  civil,  as  Colonel  Crom- 
welPs  horfe  did. 

^  Bate  fays,  that  ^'  Cromwell  ufed  them  daily  to 
look  after,  feed,  and  drefs  their  horfes,  and,  when 
it  was  necetiary,  to  lie  together  on  the  ground  ;  and 
befides  taught  them  to  clean  and  keep  their  arms 
bright,  and  have  them  ready  for  fervice ;  to  chufe  the 
belt  armour,  and  to  arm  themfelves  to  the  beit  advan- 
tage. Trained  up  in  this  kind  of  mi-uary  exeicifcy 
they  excelled  all  their  fellow- fold iers  ir.  feats  of  war, 
and  obtained  more  vitftories  over  the  er^eniy.  Thefe 
were  afcerwards  preferred  to  be  commanders  and  offi- 
cers in  the  army,  and  their  places  filled  up  with  lully 
itrong  fellows,  whom  he  brought  up  in  the  fame  llrid- 
nefs  of  difcipiine." 

But  the  fulleft  and  beft  authority  for  what  is  here 
advanced,  may  be  found  in  Cromwell's  own  words, 
as  quoted  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Peck  from  his  confe- 
rence on  the  parliament's  deiiring  him  to  take  on  him 
.the  title  of  king.  ''  I  was  a  perfon  that  from  my  firil 
employment  was  fuddenly  preferred  and  lifted  up  from 
lelfer  trulls  to  greater.  From  my  frft  being  captain 
of  a  troop  of  horfe,  I  did  labour,  as  well  as  I  could, 
to  difcharge  my  truft ;  and  God  bleded  me,  as  it 
pleafed  him.-  I  had  a  very  worthy  friend  then,  Mr. 
John  Hampden,  and  he  was  a  very  noble  perfon,  and 

I  know 
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by  good  iron  arms,  they  would  as  one  man  ftand 
firmly,  and  charge  defperately."  He  was  obliged, 
however,  after  this  vidlory,  to  retreat  the  fame  night 
to  Lincoln  ;  which  he  did  in  good  order,  and  marched 
the  next  day  to  the  earl  of  Mancheller  at  BoRon. 
Colonel  Cavendifh's  troops  rallying,  after  the  death 
of  their  leader,  and  joining  the  earl  of  Newcadle, 
Cromwell  thought  it  not  prudent  to  engage  againfl: 
fuch  prodigious  odds  ;  fo  drew  oiF  with  all  the  con- 
duct of  an  experienced  general. 

His  next  adion  was  againfl  Sir  John  Henderfon,  an 
old  commander,  at  the  head  of  eighty-feven  troops. 

They 

I  know  his  memory  is  very  grateful  to  all.     At  my 
firfl:  going  out  into   this  engagement,  I  faw  our  men 
were  beaten   on   every  hand  :  1  did  indeed  ;  and  de- 
fired  him  that  he  would  make  fome  additions  to  my 
lord  EfTex's  army  of  fome  new  regiments  ;  and  I  told 
him  it  would  be  ferviceable  to  him  in  bringing  fuch 
men  in,  as  I  thought  had  a  fpirit  that  would  do  fome- 
thing  in  the  work.     Your  troops,  faid  T,  are  mofl  of 
them  old  decayed  ferving-men  and  tapllers,  and  fuch 
kind  of  fellows ;  and  their  troops  are  gentlemens  fons, 
younger  fons,  and   perfons  of   quality  :  and  do  you 
think  that  the  fpirit  of  fuch  bafe  and  mean- fellows 
will  ever  be  able  to  encounter  gentlemen,  that  have 
honour,  and  courage,  and   refolution  in  them  ?  You 
muft  get  men  of  a  fpirit,  and  (take  it  not  ill  what  1 
fay)  of  a  fpirit  that  is  likely  to  go  on  as  far  as  gentle- 
men will  go  ;  or  elfc  I  am  fure  you  will  be  beaten  , 
fill!.     I  told  him  fo.     He  was  a  wife  and  worthy  per- 
fon,  and  he  did   think  that  I  talked  a  good  notion, 
but  an  impradicable  one.     I  told  him,    I  could  do 
fomewhat  in  it.     And  I. railed  fuch  men  as  had  the 
fear  of  God  before  them,  and  made  fome  confcience 
of  what  they  did.     And  from  that  day  forwards  they 
were  never  beaten,  but  whenever  they  engaged  againil 
the  enemy,  they  beat  continually."   Peck's  memoirs  of 
the  life  and  actions  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  p.  52.  in  the 
notes. 
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They  met  near  Horn-caftle,  at  a  place  called  Wind- 
(by-field.  Here  Cromwell  was  in  great  danger,  hav- 
ing his  horfe  killed  in  the  firft  fhock,  and  being  ftruck 
down  again  as  he  attempted  to  rife.  But  his  good  for- 
tune ilill  protected  him ;  in  about  an  hour  the  roya— 
liils  were  routed,  the  lord  Widdrington,  Sir  Ingram 
Hopton,  and  other  perfons  of  quality,  with  about  fif- 
teen hundred  foldiers  and  inferior  officers,  were  left 
dead  on  the  field,  very  few  being  loll  on  the  parlia- 
ment fide.  Many  prifoners,  arms,  and  horfes,  were 
taken  ;  and  it  was  in  confequence  of  this  victory,  that 
the  earl  of  Manchefler  made  himfelf  mafler  of  Lin- 
coln. 

§.  3.  Soon  after  this  followed  the  battle  of  Marflon* 
moor.     The  parliament  army,  under  the  earl  of  Man- 
chefler, lord  Fairfax,  and  general  Leven,  had  been 
obliged  by  prince  Rupert  to  raife  the  iiege  of  York. 
His  highnefs,  not  contented  with  this  advantage,  re- 
folved  to  give  them  battle,  and  accordingly  came  up 
with  them  at  the  above-mentioned  place.     In  the  en- 
gagement, the  left  wing  of  the  royal  army,  commanded 
by  the  prince  in  perfon,  put  to  flight  the  parliament's 
right  wing,  and  in  it  the  faid  three  generals.     But 
the  prince   purfuing  them   too  far,  Cromwell,  who 
commanded  the  left  wing,  found  means  to  draw  over 
the  victory  to  his  fide,  and  get  the  whole  honour  of  it 
to  himfelf.    He  engaged  clofely  the  earl  of  Nevvcaftle, 
who  had  before  only  cannonaded  at  a  diflance,  and 
the  a6lionon  both  fides  v/as  warm  and  defperate.   The 
horfe  having  difcharged  their  piflols,  flung  them  at 
each  other's  heads,  and  then  fell  to  it  with  their  fwords. 
But  after  a  very  obftinate  difpute,  Cromwell's  fuperior 
genius  prevailed,  and  tjje  king's  right  wing  was  totally 
routed.    And  now  the  prince  returning  with  his  vi6lo- 
rious  party,  was  alfo  charged  at  unawares,  and  en- 
tirely defeated,  by  the  referve  of  Cromwell's  brigade. 
In  this  aclion,  above  four  thoufand  of  the  king'fi 
forces  v/ere  flain,  and  fifteen  hundred  taken  prifoners, 
amone  whom  were  above  a  hundred  perfons  of  dilHn^- 
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tlon,   and  confiderable  officers.      All  their  artillery, 
great  number  of  fmall  arms,  and  much  ammunition^ 
together  with  the  prince's  own  dandard,  were  alfo 
taken :  the  parliamentarians  lofing  not  above  three 
hundred  men.     The  whole  glory  of  it  is  univerfally 
afcribed  to  Cromwell,  who,  according  to  fome,  was 
abfent  when  Mancheiler,  Fairfax,  and  Levcn,  were 
put  in  confufion,  being  gone  off  td  have  a  wound 
dreffed,  which  he  received  at  the  firft  charge :  but  re- 
turning to  his  poll,  he  ihewed  what  good  fenfc  united 
with  vaUur  could  do  ;  for  by  his  own  prowefs  he  in- 
fpired  the  troops  with  frefli  courage,  and  immediately 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  fortune  of  the  day.     For  his 
tehaviour  in  this  memorable  battle,  which  was  fought 
on  the  fecond  of  July   1644,  Cromwell  gained  the 
name  of  Ironfides,  alluding  to  his  invincible  bravery, 
and  the  impenetrable  ilrength  of  his    troops.     The 
confequences  on  the  king's  fide  were,  diffeniion  and 
reparation  between  the  prince  and  his  confederates, 
and  foon  after  the  furrender  of  the  city  of  York,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Glenham. 

I  am  very  fenfible  that  Sir  William  Dugdale,  in  his 
fliort  view  of  the  late  troubles,  and  lord  Hollis,  in  his 
memoirs,  have  accufed  Cromwell  of  egregious  cowar- 
dice, the  former  in  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  and  the 
latter  in  this  battle  of  Marilon-moor  :  but  as  they 
both  do  it  only  on  hearfay,  and  were  befides  profcf- 
fed  enemies  of  our  commander,  and  as  all  the  con- 
current and  fubfequent  fads  and  circumftances,  in 
particular  his  great  reputation  from  this  time,  entirely 
contradid  and  overthrow  every  calumny  of  that  na- 
tvjre,  it  is  certainly  needlefs  to  ufe  any  other  means 
to  wipe  off  their  afperfions. 

§.4.  In  fa6l  Cromwell  began  now  to  be  fo  very 
inuch  taken  notice  of,  that  fome  dreaded,  others  en- 
vy'd,  and  all  admir'd  him.  It  is  reported,  that  the 
charader  given  of  him  to  the  king  by  archbifhop 
Williams,  made  fuch  an  impremon  on  his  majelty, 
that  he  was  heard  to  fay,  "  I  would  fome  one  would 
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do  me  the  good  fervice  to  bring  Cromwell  to  me, 
alive  or  dead."  The  earl  of  Efiex  grew  jealous  of 
him  :  the  Scotch  commiflioners,  *  at  his  inftigation, 
held  a  conference  with  fome  of  the  parliament's  mem- 
bers, how  to  get  rid  of  him,  in  which  he  was  vehe- 
mently accufed  by  the  chancellor  of  Scotland.  He 
had  alfo  a  difference  with  the  earl  of  Manchefter, 
whom  he  accufed  of  cowardice  at  the  fecond  battle  of 
Newbury,  which  ended  in  an  irreconcileable  breach 
between  them.  Yet,  amidft  all  his  enemies  and  ri- 
vals, Cromwell  Hill  carry'd  his  point,  fo  far,  that 
when  the  army  was  new  modelled,  by  what  was  called 
the  felf-denying  ordinance,  which  excluded  all  mem- 
bers of  parliament  from  military  polls,  he  continued  a 
iingle  exception  to  this  general  law,  and  kept  his  com- 
mand, when  the  earls  of  EfTex,  Mancheller,  Den- 
bigh, and  Warwick,  the  lord  Grey  of  Groby,  Sir 
William  Waller,  major-general  MafTey,  and  many 
others,  were  removed  from  theirs.  Of  fuch  impor- 
tance did  his  fervices  now  appear,  that  envy  and  op- 
pofition  could  have  no  elFedt  againfl  him,  though  pro- 
moted by  perfons  in  the  higheft  ilations. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give  a  regular  narrative  of  all 
the  a;5lions  of  this  great  man,  and  therefore  fhall 
hallen  over  thofe  of  lefs  moment ;  fuch  as  his  defeat 
of  the  earl  of  Northampton  and  lord  Goring  at  Iflip- 
bridge  ;  his  taking  Bletchington-houfe,  for  the  fur- 
render  of  v/hich  colonel  Windebank  was  {hot  to  death 
at  Oxford  ;  his  taking  Sir  William  Vaughan,  and 
lieutenant- colonel  Littleton,  with  moft  of  their  men, 
prifoners ;  his  ftorming  of  Faringdon-houfe,  where  he 
was  repulfed  by  Sir  George  Lifle :  it  is  fufficient  to 
take  notice,  that  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Nafeby 
he  was  appointed  f  lieutenant-general  of  the  horfe, 

notwith- 
f- 

*  Vide  Chap.  VI. 

f  This  was  in  confequence  of  fome  letters  from  the 
chief  oificers  of  horfe  to  the  parliament,  defiring  that 
colonel  Cromv/ell  might  be  lieutenant- general  of  the 
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ftotwitliftanding  the  feif-denying  ordinance,  and  the 
complaints  of  thofe  gentlemen  upon  whofe  ruins  he 
was  now  vifibly  railing.  Whitelock  informs  us,  that 
he  now  began  to  increafe  in  the  favour  of  the  people, 
and  of  the  army,  and  to  grow  great  to  the  envy  of 
many. 

There  is  a  palTage  in  the  Portuguefe  embafTador's 
panegyrick  to  the  protector,  which  I  cannot  help  in- 
serting here.  ''  A  way  being  made,  fays  the  author, 
thro'  the  inferior  pods,  he  role  to  be  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  the  army;  where,  with  a  fingular  prerogative  of 
experience,  acquired  through  all  the  military  offices, 
he  fo  fuited  himfelf  to  all  perfons,  that  he  feemed  to 
be  born  only  to  that  trull  which  he  then  exercifed. 
He  commanded  both  the  horfe  and  foot  forces  with 
the  fame  eafe,  though  in  their  ufe  and  ordering  fo  dif- 
ferent from  each  other  ;  and  performed  fuch  great 
and  wonderful  things  with  the  help  of  each,  that  he 
made  it  a  doubt,  which  of  them  may  be  of  the  mcft 
fervice  in  an  engagement,  fince  it  was  evident  that 
both  flood  in  need  of  fo  great  a  captain  for  the  gain- 
ing of  thofe  happy  fucceffes  which  he  won  ia 
battle.*" 

§.5.  Fairfax  was  the  parliament's  chief  general, 
in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Effex.  Cromwell  joined 
him  and  the  main  army  at  Gilfborough,  bringing 
with  him  fix  hundred  horfe  and  dragoons.  .The  king, 
having  been  fome  time  at  Borough-hill,  drew  oif 
from  thence  towards  Harborough,  and  defigned  to 
march-  to  Pomfiet ;  thinking,  if  he  were  followed  by 
the  parliament's  forces,  lie  ihould  fight  v;ith  greater 

horfe  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  After  fome  de- 
bate, fays  Whitelock,  the  houfc  ordered,  "  That  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  fliould  appoint  Cromwell  to  com- 
mand the  horfe  under  him  as  lieutenant-general,  if  he 
thought  fit." 

t  Memoirs,  &c.  p.  52.  This  piece  is  fuppofed  to 
^avc  been  written  by  Milton. 
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advantage  northward.  But  Ireton,  by  Cromweirs 
advice,  being  fent  out  with  a  flying  party  of  horfe,  fell 
upon  a  party  of  the  king's  rear,  quartered  in  Nafeby 
town,  and  took  many  prifoners,  being  fome  of  prince 

'  Pvupert's  life-guard,  and  Langdale's  'brigade.  This 
.gave  fuch  an  alarm  to  the  whole  royal  army,  that  the 
king  at  midnight  left  his  ov;n  quarters,  and  for  fecu- 
rity  haflened  to  Karborough,  where  the  van  of  his 
^rmy  lay.  Kere  calling  up  prince  Rupert,  he  fum- 
moned  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  refolved 
(chiefly  through  the  prince's  eagernefs,  the  old  com- 
manders being  much  againic  it)  to  give  the  enemy 
battle ;  and  fmce  Fairfax  had  been  fo  forward,  they 
\T0uld  no  longer  (lay  for  him,  bat  feek  him  out.  Ac- 
cordingly, being  come  near  Nafeby,  there  they 
found  him  ;  and  both  armies  being  drawn  up  in  bat- 
talia, faced  each  other.  The  princes  P.upert  and 
Maurice  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  royal  army. 
Sir   IVlarmaduke   Langdale   the   left,    and  the   king 

'  himfelf  the  main  body;  the  earl  of  Lindfay  and  Jacob 
lord  Ailley,  the  right-hand  referve  ;  and  the  lord 
Bard  and  Sir  George  Lilie,  the  left  referve.  The  ^ 
right  wing  of  the  parliament's  army  was  held  by  lieu- 
tenant-general Cromwell,  the  left  by  colonel  Ireton, 
the  main  body  by  general  Fairfax  and  major-general 
Skippon,  v/ho  fought  floutly,  though  feverely  wounded 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fight ;  and  the  referves  were 
brought  up  by  Rainlborough,  Hammond,  and  Pride. 
The  place  of  adlion  was  a  large  fallow  field,  on  the 
north-well  fide  of  Nafeby,  above  a  mile  broad ; 
which  fpace  of  ground  was  wholly  taken  up  by  the 
rvvo  armies. 

All  things  being  difpofed,  on  the  14th  of  June,  at 
ten  in  the  morning,  the  battle  began  with  more  than 
civil  rage  ;  the  royal  v^'ord  being,  '«  God  and  queen 
Mary,''  and  the  others,  '^  God  with  us."  Prince 
Rupert  gave  the  firft  charge,  and  engaged  the  par- 
liament's left  wing  with  great  refolution.  Ireron 
made  gallant  refiilance,  but  was  forced  at  laft  to  give 
ground,  the  horfe  being  ihot  under  him,  and  himfeif 
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run  through  the  thigh  with  a  pike,  and  into  the  face 
with  a  haibert,  and  taken  prilbner,  till  upon  the  turn 
of  the  battle  he  regained  his  liberty.  The  prince 
chafed  the  enemy  to  Nafeby  town,  and  in  his  return 
fummoned  the  train,  and  vinted  his  carriages,  where 
was  good  plunder.  But  here,  as  in  the  battle  of 
Marfton-moor,  his  long  Hay  fo  far  from  the  main 
body,  was  no  fiTiall  prejudice  to  the  king's  army. 

For  Cromwell,  in  the  mean  time,  charged  furiouily 
on  the  king's  left  wing,  and  that  with  good  fuccefs, 
forcing  them  from  the  body;  and  profecuting  the  ad- 
vantage, quite  broke  them,  and  their  refer ve.  After 
which,  joining  with  Fairfax,  he  charged  the  king's 
foot,  who  had  beaten  the  parliament's,  and  got  pof- 
felTion  of  their  ordnance,  and  thought  themfelves  fure 
of  viclory ;  but  being  now  in  coniiifion,  and  having 
no  horfe  to  fupport  them,  they  were  eafily  over-bcrns 
by  Fairfax,  and  Cromwell.  By  this  time  the^  king 
was  joined  by  prince  Rupert,  returned  from  his  fatal 
fuccefs ;  but  the  horfe  could  never  be  brought  to  rall^ . 
themfelves  again  in  order,  or  to  charge  the  enemy. 

Upon  this,  lord  Clarendon  fays,  **  that  this  diffe- 
rence was  obferved  all  along  in  the  difcipline  of  the 
king's  troops,  and  thofe  commanded  by  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell  (it  having  never  been  remarkable  under 
EiTex  and  Waller,  but  only  under  them)  though  the 
king's  troops  prevailed  in  the  charge,  and  routed 
thofe  they  charged,  they  feldom  rally 'd  thernfelv^cs 
again  in  order,  nor  could  be  brought  to  make  a  fe-t 
cond  charge  •  the  fame  day;  which  v/as  the  reafon 
they  had  not  an  entire  vidory  at  Edge-hill :  whereas 
the  troops  under  Fairfax  and  Cromv/ell,  if  they  pre- 
vailed, or  though  they  were  beaten  and  routed,  pre- 
fently  rally'd  again,  and  flood  in  good  order,  till  they 
received  farther  directions. 

And  the  glory  of  all  that  happened  under  Fairfax, 
ought,  according  to  moil  writers,  to  be  afcribed  foiely 
to  Cromwell,  Father  Orleans  fays,  "Fairfax his  birth, 
fervice,  courage,  and  warlike  temper,  fufficiently  oua- 
iified  him  to  reprefent  a  prime  adlor  :  his  mean  capa- 
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^city  and  want  of  forefight  (which  made  him  sftivc 
without  thought,  though  heavy  and  hypochondriac) 
made  him  fit  to  receive  the  imprefiions  given  him  by 
another,  and  be  guided  by  Cromwell.  Thus  Fair- 
fax made  the  ihovv,  and  Cromwell  managed  ail.  The 
former  being  as  pliable  as  he  was  ambitious,  the  latter 
ruled  by  appearing  fubmifiive."  Agreeably  to  which 
we  find  the  panegyrift  before  quoted  exprefTing  him- 
felf  thus  of  Cromwell ;  "  Whatever  military  honours 
he  bore,  he  mofl:  religioufly  obeyed  his  fuperiors  in 
them  all ;  in  atchieving  the  mod  gallant  atls,  he  gave 
the  glory  of  all  the  condud  to  the  chief  generals,  and 
that  with  fuch  a  modefly,  that  he  bound  them  moll 
ftrongly  to  himfelf,  and  obtained  the  admiration  of  alL 
Becaufe  a  conquell  c£  himfelf,  is  ever  reckon'd  more 
honourable  in  a  foldier,  than  to  triumph  over  the  ene- 
my. For  this  and  his  other  virtues  Fairfax  valued 
him  at  fo  high  a  rate,  that  he  would  take  no  cogni- 
zance of  the  greatcft  affairs,  becaufe  he  v/ould  leave 
them  intirelv  to  Cromwell  :  and  Cromv/ell,  in  thofe 
things  v^hich  he  himfelf  only  performed,  and  gave  an 
account  of  to  the  parliament,  flill  made  Fairfax  the 
author." 

In  fine,  with  all  that  the  king  and  the  prince  could  do, 
they  could  not  rally  their  broken  troops,  which  flood 
in  fufficient  numbers  upon  the  place  ;  fo  that  they 
were  forced  at  lail  to  quit  the  field,  leaving  a  compleat 
vidory  to  the  parliament's  party,  who  purfued  them 
within  two  miles  of  Leicefter ;  and  the  king  finding 
Xkit  purfuit  fo  hot,  fled  from  thence  to  Alhby-de-la- 
Zouch,  and  then  to  Litchfield^  and  for  a  fafer  retreat 
into  Wales. 

"Thus  ended  the  famous  battle  of  Nafeby,  in  which 
the  wonderful  fuccefs  of  the  parliament's  party  w^as 
chiefly  owing  to  Cromwell's  valour  and  good  condudl^ 
who  flew  like  lightening  from  one  part  of  the  army 
to  the  other,  and  broke  through  the  enemy's  fqua* 
drons  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  nothing  either  could  or 
duril  flop  him.  'Tis  faid^^hat  in  this  adlion  a  com- 
mander of  the  king's  knowing  Cromwell,  advanced 
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biiflcly.  from  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  exchange  i 
iingle  bullet  with  liim,  and  was  with  equal  bravery 
encountered  by  him,  both  fides  forbearing  to  come 
in  ;  till  their  pillols  being  difcharged,  the  cavaligr, 
with  a  llanting  back  blow  of  a  broad  fword,  chanced 
to  cut  the  ribbon  that  held  CromweU's  murrion,  and 
with  a  draw  threw  it  off  his  head;  and  now,  juft  as 
-  he  was  going  to  repeat  his  ftroke,  Cromwell's  party 
came  in  and  refcued  him;  and  one  of  them  alighting, 
threw  up  his  head-piece  into  his  faddle,  which  hs 
hailily  catching,  clapped  it  on  the-  wrong  way,  and 
fo  bravely  fought  with  it  the  reit  of  the  day,  which 
'     proved  fo  very  fortunate  on  his  fide. 

The  king's  lofs  in  this  battle  was  irreparable  ;  for 
befides  that  there  were  (lain  above  a  hundred  and  fifty 
officers,  and  gentlemen  of  quality,  moft  of  his  foot 
were  taken  prifoners,  with  all  his  cannon  and  baggage, 
eight  thoufand  arms,  and  other  rich  booty  ;  among 
which  was  alfo  his  majelly's  own  cabinet,  where  wer« 
repofited  his  moil  fecret  papers,  and  letters  between 
him  and  his  queen,  which  fhewedTiow  c^ontrary  his 
counfels  with  her  were  to  thofe  he  declared  to  th« 
kingdom.  Many  of  thefe,  relating  to  the  publick, 
were  printed  with  obfervations,  and  kept  upon  re- 
cord, by  order  of  the  two  houfes ;  who  alfo  made  a 
f)ublick  declaration  of  them,  fliewing  what  the  nobi- 
ity  and  gentry,  who  followed  the  king,  were  to  ex- 
pe6l ;  but  of  thefe  letters,  and  his  majefty's  infincerity 
in  other  particulars,  we  Ihall  have  occafion  to  take 
notice  in  a  following  chapter. 

§.6.  I  have  inferted  a  particular  defcription  of  this 
battle,  as  1  find  it  in  the  hiftories  of  thofe  times,  be- 
caufe  it  was  in  eft^dl  the  decifive  adion  between  the 
two  parties.  It  is  obferved,  that  from  this  grand  pe- 
riod, the  king's  affairs  became  defperate,  and  his 
whole  party  began  to  moulder  away,  and  moil  fen- 
fibly  to  decline  every  where.  The  parliament's  army 
had  no  foonfr  gained  this  wonderful  advantage,  but 
like  a   torrent  they  foon  overfiov/ed  the  whole  king- 
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dom,  bearing  down  all  before  them.  Leiceiler,  whicu 
the  king  had  lately  taken  from  them,  was  immediately 
regained.  Taunton,  which  had  been  clofely  befieged 
by  lord  Goring,  and  defended  by  the  valiant  Blake, 
was  relieved  :  lord  Goring  was  beaten,  and  purfued 
almoil  to  Bridgevvater.  In  this  latter  aclion  the  pru- 
dence of  Cromwell  was  very  confricuous :  he  would 
not  fuller  part  of  the  horfe  to  purfue  the  enemy,  till 
they  were  all  come  up  together  ;  then  putting  himfeli 
at  their  head,  he  performed  the  work  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs,  that  he  took  almcfl  all  the  enemy's  foot,  and 
their  ordnance. 

Afier  this  victory,  the  ftrong  garrifon  of  Bridge- 
water  was  taken  by  ftorm.  This  was  of  great  ad  van* 
tage  to  the  parliament ;  for  thereby  a  line  of  garrifons 
was  drawn  over  the  country,  from  the  Severn  to  the 
fouth  coafLs  ;  whereby  Devonfhire  and  Cornwall,  ftill 
chiefiy  at  the  king's  devotion,  were  cut  off  from  any 
communication  with  the  eaflern  parts. 

§.  7.  Cromwell's  next  expedition  was  againfl  the 
club-mcn,  a  kind  of  third  army,  which  ftarted  up 
ijduenly  in  feveral  counties,  on  cccafion  of  the  ra- 
pines and  violences  pradifed  by  the  royaliils  in  the 
weit.  Both  parties  endeavoured  to  gain  them  over, 
and  they  were  formidable  to  both,  till  Cromwell's 
prefence,  and  excellent  condu6l,  put  an  end  to  the 
infurredlion. 

Immediately  after  we  find  him  before  Brillol,  in 
company  with  Fairfax,  whom  he  advifed  to  ftorm 
that  important  city.  Prince  Rupert  held  it,  v/ith 
about  50C0  horfe  and  foot,  for  the  king,  and  had  de- 
clared he  would  never  furrender  it,  unlefs  a  mutiny 
happened.  But  Cromweirs  counfel  prevailing,  an 
atrack  was  made  with  fo  much  fury,  that  the  prince 
thought  not  fit  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  fecond  affault, 
but  delivered  up  the  place,  and  with  it  moft  of  the 
king's  magazines  and  warlike  provificns.  His  ma 
jeity  hereupon  difcharged  the  prince,  and  wrote  him  % 
letter  to  retire  out  of  the  kingdom. 

'  From 
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From  Briilol,  with  a  brigade  of  four  regiments, 
Cromwell  flew  to  the  Devizes,  and  fummoned  the 
caftle.  The  place  was  fo  ftrong,  that  Sir  Charles 
Lloyd,  the  governor,  returned  no  other  anfwer  but 
**  Win  it  and  wear  it.  Yet,  as  if  nothing  was  de- 
fenfible  againll  our  vidorious  commander,  he  was 
foon  mafter  of  this  fortrefs.  Thence  hadening  to 
Winchefter,  lie  by  the  way  difarmed  and  difperfed  the 
Hampfliire  rioters :  and  being  come  before  the  city, 
he  fired  the  gate,  and  entered ;  made  a  breach  in  the 
caule,  which  held  out,  and  reduced  it  to  the  parlia- 
ment's obedience.  He  did  the  fame  by  Bafmg-houfe, 
which  was  held  by  the  marquis  of  Wincheiter,  its 
owner,  and  thought  almoii  impregnable;  the  colonels 
Norton  and  Karvey,  and  Sir  William  Waller,  having 
aifaulted  it  in  vain.  Seventy-two  men  v/ere  here  lolt 
on  the  king's  fide,  and  about  200  taken,  among  which 
were  the  marquis  himfelf,  and  feveral  other  perfons  of 
diftinction,  whom  Cromwell  fent  up  to  the  parliament, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  for  thefe  impor- 
tant fervices. 

Langford-houfe,  near  Salifbury,  u}.cn  his  coming 
before  it,  was  furrendered  at  the  firft  fummons. 
Then  marching  beyond  Exeter,  at  Bovy-Tracy  he 
fought  the  lord  Wentworth,  taking  400  horfe,  and 
about  100  foot,  prifoners,  with  fix  flandards,  one  of 
which  was  the  king's.  Then  joining  with  Fairfax, 
they  in  conjundion  took  Dartmouth  by  ftorm,  de- 
feated the  lord  Hopton  at  Torrington,  and  purfued 
the  only  remains  of  a  royal  army  into  Cornwall, 
where  prince  Charles  had  a  body  of  about  5000 
horfe,  and  a  looo  foot :  but  unable  to  make  head 
againll  the  vidors,  he  embarked  with  feveral  noble 
perfons,  and  fied  to  the  ifies  of  Sciily.  Lord  Hopton, 
who  was  left  to  command  th'=  ^orces^  was  cblieed  to 
difband  them  :  foon  after  which  Exeter  furrendered, 
and  Cromwell  came  Kp  to  London,  where  he  took 
his  place  in  parliament,  and  received  the  heart/ 
thanks  of  the  houfe^  for  his  great  and  ir.any  fervices. 
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§.  8.  The  king's  affairs  were  now  entirely  ruined, 
and  an  end  was  put  to  the  firft  and  longed  civil  war. 
The  few  places  that  held  out  for  him  were  furren- 
dered,  and  his  majefty  threw  himfelf  into  the  hands 
of  the  Scots,  then  lying  before  Newark.  The  Scots 
foon  after  delivered  him  to  the  Englifh  parliament, 
who  fecured  him  in  Holmby-houfe,  where  he  was 
feized  the  next  year  by  the  army,  and  after  fome  in- 
eite6iual  treating,  which  we  Ihall  take  notice  of  elfe- 
v/here,  made  his  efcape  from  Hampton-court  to  the 
iile  of  Wight,  remaining  there  till  he  was  brought  up 
to  London  in  order  to  his  trial.  During  all  this  time 
Cromwell  was  managing  the  parliament  and  the  army, 
who  were  both  jealous  of  him  in  their  turns,  and  both 
of  them,  in  their  turns,  outwitted  by  him.  It  was 
now  perceived,  that  though  Fairfax  was  general  in 
riame,  Cromwell  commanded  in  fad,  the  other  do- 
iniy  nothinp-  without  his  concurrence. 

But  the  whole  time  between  the  end  of  the  firil  war 
and  the  death  of  the  king,  was  not  fpent  in  intriguing, 
and  circumventing  of  parties.  In  the  year  1648  the 
difcontented  part  of  the  nation  had  again  recourfe  to 
arms.  The  iirft  that  appeared  in  a  hoftile  manner 
were  the  Wellh,  under  major-general  Langhorn,  co- 
lonel Poyer,  and  colonel  Powell.  Thefe  men,  though 
formerly  active  parliamentarians,  being  to  be  difbanded 
by  order  of  the  council  of  war,  refufed  to  fubmit ;  and 
the  better  to  fecure  thcmfelves,  declared  for  the  king, 
ading  by  commillion  under  the  prince  of  Wales «: 
Others  joining  them,  they  foon  had  a  formidable 
body,  and  got  pofTeifion  of  feveral  callles.  There 
v/as  alfo  a  confiderable  rifmg  in  Kent,  under  the  earl 
of  Norwich  ;  and  another  in  the  north,  under  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale.  The  duke  of  Buckingham 
and  h's  brother^  the  earl  of  Holland,  and  the  earl  of 
Peterborough,  appeared  in  arms  fo  near  as  Kingfton  ; 
and  part  of  the  fleet,  under  captain  Batten,  revolted 
to  the  prince.  In  a  word,  there  was  fcarce  a  county 
in  England,  where  there  was  not  fome  affociatioh 
forming,  in  favour  of  the  king.     This  put  the  parlia- 
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ment  upon  vigorous  meafures ;  which  proving  fuccefs- 
ful,  feveral  of  tae  infurreclions  were  immediately 
quelled,  and  a  powerful  body  of  the  royalills  were 
Ihut  up  in  the  town  of  Colchefler ;  where  being 
obliged,  after  a  long  fiege  to  furrender,  Sir  George 
Lille,  and  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  two  of  their  heads, 
were  (hot  to  death  by  order  of  a  council  of  war, 

§  9.  Cromwell's  part  in  this  fecond  war  was  very 
confiderable.  Being  fent  into  Wales,  colonel  Hor-" 
ton,  whom  he  difpatched  before  him,  defeated  Lang- 
horn's  army,  flew  1 500,  and  took  3000  prifoners, 
Cromwell  himfelf  befieged  Chepilow,  which  was 
taken  by  colonel  Ewer,  whom  he  left  behind  him  for 
thatpurpofe.  Proceeding  in  the  mean  time  into  Pem- 
brokeihire,  he  took  Tenby  by  ftorm.  Then  advan- 
cing to  Pembroke,  where  Langhorn,  Poyer,  and 
Powell  had  llrongly  forttiied  themfelvcs,  he  reduced 
both  the  town  and  caille  by  famine.  The  three  chiefs 
furrendered  at  mercy,  and  being  condemned  by  a 
court-martial,  were  ordered  to  be  fnot  to  death  ;  but 
having  the  favour  given  them  of  calling  lots,  Poyer 
was  the  only  one  who  fuffered.  The  other  prifoners 
were  ufed  with  more  lenity,  and  none  of  the  town's 
people  plundered. 

The  Scots,  about  this  time,  invaded  England  un- 
der duke  Hamilton,  who  had  carried  the  command 
from  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  was  for  reftoring 
the  king  without  conditions.  Cromwell  Vv^as  ordered 
to  advance  againil:  thefe,  and  fight  them.  Accord- 
ingly, having  compleated  the  redudlion  of  ¥/ales,  he 
marched  towards  the  north  with  all  his  forces ;  fend- 
ing to  major-general  Lambert,  who  was  already  in 
thofe  parts,  to  avoid  engaging  'till  the  whole  army 
came  together.  While  Cromwell  was  on  this  march, 
a  charge  of  high-treafon  was  drawn  up  againft  him 
by  major  Huntingdon,  which  proved  inejfedual  in 
the  houfe  of  commons.  At  laft,  having  joined  Lam- 
bert, he  met  the  Scots  on  the  17th  of  Augufl,  near 
Prelloxi  in  Lancalhire,     The   Englifo    under   Lang. 
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dale,  who  had  joined  the  Scots,  behv.ved  refolutely,  * 
but  were  fo  prefTed  upon  by  Cromwell's  men, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  :  which  the 
Scots  perceiving,  they  foon  fbliowed  their  ex- 
ample, and  left  Cromwell  mafler  of  the  field  ;  who 
purfuing  them  clofely,  flew  many,  and  took  abun- 
dance of  prifoners,  with  all  their  baggage,  artillery, 
and  ammunition.  The  next  morning  marching  to- 
wards Warrington,  he  made  a  fland  at  a  pafs,  which 
for  many  hours  was  refolutely  difputed  with  him  :  but 
at  lall  he  drove  on  the  enemy,  flew  looo  of  them, 
and  took  20»o  prifoners.  He  was  again  oppofed  at 
Warrington-bridge  by  lieutenant-general  Bayley,  who 
was  obliged  to  furrender  himfelf  prifoner  of  war,  and 
all  his  men,  to  the  number  of  4000,  with  arms  and 
ammunition.  As  for  duke  Hamilton,  he  fled  from 
place  to  place  with  about  3000  horfe,  'till  he  was 
taken  at  Uttoxeter  in  Staltordfhire,  with  all  his  men, 
and  fent  prifoner  to  Wiiidfor-caille.  Thus  the  v/hole 
Scotch  army,  which  had  occafioned  fo  much  terror, 
w^as  totally  routed  and  defeated  by  Cromwell,  with 
fcarce  a  third  part  of  the  fame  number  of  forces, 
very  fev/  of  which  were  loft  in  this  important  expedi- 
tion. General  Monroe,  who  was  come  into  England 
as  a  referve  to  the  duke,  hearing  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  that  Cromv^ell  was  advancing  towards 
him  in  order  to  profecute  the  advantage,  thought  it 
•his  D-^^i  way  to  march  back  again  with  all  expedition. 

Having  rid  the  nation  of  this  great  fear,  and  the 
north  in  particular  of  the  burthen  it  groaned  under 
through  the  opprefTion  of  the  Scots,  Cromwell  refolved 
to  enter  Scotland  itfelf,  that  he  might  effeftually  root 
out  whatever  threatned  any  farther  diiturbance.  ]n 
his  way  he  reduced  Berwick  and  Carlifle,  both  Vv'hich 
had  revolted  frcm  their  former  obedience.  And  juil 
upon  entering  the  kingdom,  he  ordered  proclamation 
to  be  made  at  the  head  of  every  regiment,  that  no 
one,  upon  pain  of  death,  fhould  force  from  the  Scots 
anv  of  their  cattle  or  goods.  He  alfo  declared  to  tha 
Scots  thcmfelvec,  '*  That  he  came  v/ith  a^  army  tf} 
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free  their  kingdom  from  the  Hamiltonian  party,  who' 
endeavoured  to  involve  both  the  nations  in  blood  ; 
without  any  intention  to  invade  their  liberties,  or  in- 
fringe their  privileges."  His  proceedings  were  agree- 
able to  this  declaration;  for  marching  to  Edinburgh, 
he  was  received  with  great  folemnity  by  the  marquis 
of  Argyle,  and  others ;  and  having  difpoflefs'd  the 
Hamilton  party  of  all  public  truits,  he  returned  to 
England  loaded  v/ith  marks  of  honour,  leaving  be- 
hind him,  at. the  requeil  of  the  Argyle  party,  three  re- 
giments of  horfe  under  major-general  Lambert.  Upon 
his  arrival  at  London,  he  took  his  place  in  parliament, 
and  was  prefented  with  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  ;  which 
he  received,  according  to  cuilom,  Vv'ith  great  appear- 
ance of  humility. .This  was  his  lait  military  expedition 
before  the  death  of  the  king,  which  happened  foon  af- 
ter, but  which  wc  (hall  leave  to  be  fpoken  of  in  another 
place,  and  purfue  our  hero  into  Ireland. 

CHAR     III. 

^^e  military  aStions  of  general  Cromwell   after  ihi 
king's  death)  during  his  government  of  Ireland* 

§.  1.  np^HE  Irifh  rebellion,  which  broke  out  in 
JL  1641,  had,  thro'  the  neceffity  of  the  times, 
been  much  neglefted  till  1649.  The  parliament,  in- 
deed, had  long  before  got  pofleflion  of  Dublin,  which 
was  delivered  up  to  them  by  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 
who  v/as  then  obliged  to  come  over  to  England.  Buc 
being  recalled  by  the  Irilh,  Ormond  made  a  league 
with  them  in  favour  of  the  king,  and  brought  over 
moft  of  the  kingdom  into  a  union  with  the  royalifts. 
Londonderry  and  Dublin  were  the  only  places  that 
held  out  for  the  parliament,  and  the  latter  was  in  great 
danger  of  being  loft.  This  made  colonel  Jones,  the 
governor,  fend  over  to  England  for  fuccour ;  and  a  con- 
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fiderable  body  of  forces  were  thereupon  ordered  for 
Ireland.  The  command  of  thefe  was  offered  to 
Cromwell,  who  accepted  it  with  feeming  relu(fkance  ; 
profefTmg,  ''  that  the  difficulty  which  appeared  in  the 
expedidon,  was  his  chief  motive  for  engaging  in  it; 
and  that  he  hardly  expecled  to  prevail  over  the  rebels, 
but  only  to  preferve  to  the  commonwealth  fome  foot-^ 
ing  in  that  kingdom.*" 

The  parliament  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  anfwer,  that 
cn  the  f  2zd  of  June,  1649,  ^^^'^7  S^^^  ^'^^'^  ^  commif- 
fion  to  command  all  the  forces  that  fhould  be  fent  into 
Ireland,  and  to  be  lord-governor  of  that  kingdom  for 
three  years,  in  all  affairs  both  civil  and  military.  From 
the  very  minute  of  his  receiving  this  charge,  Cromwell 
ufed  an  incredible  expedition  in  the  raifing  of  money, 
providing  of /hipping,  and  drawing  the  forces  toge- 
ther for  their  intended  enterprize.  The  foldiery 
marched  with  great  fpecd  to  the  rendezvous  at  Mil- 
ford-Haven,  there  to  exped  the  new  lord-deputy,  who 
followed  them  from  London  on  the  loth  of  July.     His 

fettinor 

*  The  parliament,  fays  his  panegyrifl,  offers  the 
Irifli  expedition,  with  the  lieutenancy  of  tliat  kingdom, 
to  Cromwell  ;  but  that  command  appears  inglorioiis  to 
him,  as  it  leffens  the  authority  of  his  general.  He 
acquaints  'him  with  it,  and  alfures  him,  that  he  will 
never  accept  of  it,  tho'  threatened  with  the  greatefl 
puniihment  if  he  do  not  comply,  or  tendered  the 
higheil  rev/ard  if  he  do. — By  this  title  and  inftance 
Fairfax  perceived  how  much  mere  defer ving  Crom- 
well was  than  himfeif,  whom  he  before  knew  to  be 
no  way  his  inferior  :  and  at  the  fame  time,  he  vied  in 
kindnefs,  and  fliewed  that  he  deferved  well  of  his 
country,  by  refufing  the  charge,  and  aiTigned  it  wholly 
to  Cromwell.     Peck's  memoirs.  Sec.  p.  54. 

t  The  council  of  ftate  had  nominated  him  as  long 
before  as  the  15th  of  January  1648,  and  the  parlia- 
ment voted  their  approbation  of  hirn  March  the  3ifl; 
fo  that  he  deliberated  a  long  while  about  the  accepting 
01  this  conimiilion. 
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fetting  out  was  very  pompous,  being  drawn  in  a  coacli 
with  iix  horfcs,  and  attended  by  many  members  of  the 
parliament  and  council  of  ilate,  with  the  chief  of  the 
army ;  his  life-guard  confiiling  of  eighty  men,  who 
had  formerly  been  commanders,  all  bravely  mounted 
and  accoutered,  both  them  and  their  fervants. 

§,  2.  Never  did  general  more  diflinguifli  hirnfelf, 
cither  for  valour  and  condudl,  than  Cromwell  in  this 
Irilh  expedition.  Having  called  at  Briftol,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  honour,  and  given  orders  for 
the  train  of  artillery,  he  went  over  to  Wales,  difpatch- 
ino;  three  regiments  before  him  for  Dublin,  to  llreneth- 
en  the  brave  colonel  Jones,  who  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant general  of  horfe  by  the  parliament.  With  the 
affiilance  of  thefe,  that  gallant  commander  raifed  the 
fiege  of  Dublin,  and  entirely  roured  the  marquis  of 
Ormond,  who  had  treated  him  with  contempt.  About 
four  thoufand  were  killed  in  this  aftion,  and  25000 
taken  prifoners,  with  the  lofs  of  only  twenty  on  the 
parliament  fide.  All  the  great  guns,  ammunition, 
provifions,  and  about  400©  I.  in  money,  belonging  to 
the  royalifts,  v/ere  obtained  in  this  battle;  the  great 
fuccefs  of  U'hich  was  unexpedled  on  both  fides  :  Jones 
having  at  firilonly  attacked  a  party,  by  whofe  defeat 
he  was  led  on  to  a  complete  viclory.  The  marquis^ 
upon  this  misfortune,  Hed  to  Kilkenny,  and  from 
thence  to  Drogheda,  whither  many  of  his  fcattered 
forces  had  betook  themfelves  before. 

There  was  work  enough,  however,  left  for  Crom- 
well, notv/ithilandino;  this  advantage  before  his  arri- 
val.  The  beating  an  army  in  the  field  was  not  the 
greateit  part  of  the  bufinefs,  while  m*ofl  of  the  forti- 
Jed  places,  which  were  numerous,  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  :  yet  a  viclory  fo  complete,  v/hen  he  ex- 
pected rather  to  hear  of  the  lofs  of  Dublin,  was  matter 
of  great  encouragement  to  his  excellency.  He  em- 
barked at  Milford-haven  full  of  the  good  news,  and 
arrived  at  Dub  in  in  a  fhort  time,  v/ here  he  was  re- 
ceived with  all  poffible  demonflrations  of  joy.     As  he 
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pafTed  thro'  the  city,  at  a  convenient  place  he  made  a 
Hand,  and  in  a  fpeech  to  the  people, '« declared  the 
caufe  of  his  coming,  promifing  not  only  favour  and 
atFeftion,  but  rewards  and  gratuities,  to  all  that  Ihould 
aflift  him  in  the  redudion  of  tlieir  enemies."  He  was 
anfwered  with  loud  applaufes,  the  people  crying  out 
that  they  would  live  and  die  with  him. 

§."  3.  After  the  foldiers  had  refrefhed  themfelves, 
Cromwell  drew  them  out  of  the  city  to  a  general  muf- 
ter,  where  there  appeared  a  complete  body  of  15,000 
horfe  and  foot,  out  of  which  10,000  were  drav/n  for 
prefent  fervice.  With  this  army  he  advanced  towards 
Drogheda,  or  Tredagh,  a  flrong  place,  garrifoned  by 
2,500  foot  and  500  horfe,  the  liower  of  the  royal 
army,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Aflon,  an 
experienced  old  foldier.  The  marquis  of  Ormcnd  fore- 
favv^  that  this  place,  by  reafon  of  its  fituation,  would 
be  nril  attempted  ;  and  he  was  in  hopes  he  fliould  l>ave. 
time  to  recruit  his  army,  while  Cromv/ell  was  waiiing 
his  forces  againil  the  town.  But  no  fooner  v»nas  the 
general  come  before  Tredagh,  than  he  fummoned  the 
governor  to  furrender ;  which  not  being  regarded,  he 
imm.ediately  hung  out  the  red  enfign,  blocked  up  the 
town  by  land,  and  ordered  Ayfcough  with  his  fleet  to 
do  the  fame  by  fea  ;  and  being  fenfible  of  the  mifchiefs 
of  a  Ion?  fiep-e,  he  would  not  fubmit  to  the  common 
forms  ,of  approaches,  but  prepared  diredlly  for  an 
affault. 

Having  planted  a  battery  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the 
town,  vyhich  continued  firing  for  two  days,  two  breaches 
were  made  in  the  walls,  by  which  fome  regiments  of 
foot  immediately  entered.  But  thefe  being  repulfed 
by  the  defendants,  Cromwell  drew  out  a  frefh  referve 
of  foot,  and  in  perfcn  bravely  entered  at  their  head. 
This  example  infpired  the  foldiers  with  fuch  courage,, 
that  none  were  able  to  (land  before  them  ;  and  having 
'  now  gained  the  town,  they  made  a  tei-rible  lljiughter, 
putting  all  they  met  with,  that  were  in  arms,  to  the 
fvvofd,     Cromwell  had  given  fuch  orders,  to  difcou- 
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rage  other  places  from  making  oppofition  ,  to  which 
purpofe  he  wrote  to  the  pariiamertt,  **  that  he  believed 
this  feverity  would  fave  much  efFufion  of  blood."  Af- 
ton's  men,  however,  did  not    fall    un revenged  ;  for 
they  defpcrately  difpated  every  corner  of  the  ftreets, 
and  finding  thefe  too  hot,  they  retired  to  the  churches 
and  fteeples.     About  an  hundred  of  them  were  biovva 
up  together  in  St.  Peter's  church;  only  one  manefcap- 
ing,  who  leaped  from  the  tower,  and  had  quarter  given 
him.     Thofe  who  would  not  furrender  upon  fummons, 
were  clofely  fnut  up   and  guarded,  in  order  to  ilarve 
them  out ;  and  of  thofe  who  did  furrender,  all  the  of-^- 
iicers  and  every  tenth  private  man  were  killed,    and 
the  reit  thru  ft  on  fhipboard  for  Barbadoes.     The  win- 
ning of  this  town  was  fo  furprifing,  that  O-Neal,  at 
the  hearing  of  it,  fwore  a  great  oath,  **  that  if  Croin- 
well  had  taken  Tredagh  by  ilorm,  if  he  fiiculd  fiorm 
hell  he  would  take  it." 

§    4.  The  flaughter  at  Tredagh^  though  crael  in  it- 

felf,  had  the  good  elFecl  that  the  general  defired.     All 

the  other  phxes  round  about  furrendered,  few  of  them 

waiting  lo  much  as  for  a  fummons.     Dundalk  waa 

... 

abandoned  fo  precipitately,  that  the  aarrifon  left  their 
cannon  behind  them  on  the  platforms.  Cromwell 
therefore,  £ndir,g  his  name  fuihcient  at  this  time  in  the 
north,  did  not  inarch  any  farther  that  way,  but  re- 
turned to  beiiege  Wexford,  taking  in  Killingkerick 
and  Arkloe-caftie  by  the  way. 

Having  fummoned  Wexford,  and  received  a  dubious 
anfwer  from  colonel  Synnot,  the  governor,  the  general 
waited  till  he  might  have  an  explanation.  In  this  view  he 


ie 
,500  m.en,  came  to  his  aiTif. 
ance,  CromvVell  applied  himfelf  to  (lorming  the  caftle. 
A  fmall  breach  being  made,  commiiTioners  were  fent 
from  the  befieged,  to  treat  of  a  furrender  :  but  it  v/as 
nov7  too  late  :  for  no  ceflation  havino  been  ao^reed 
upon,  the  guas  coujtinued  firing;  tlie  breach  was  made 

wider. 
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wider,  the  guard  quitted  the  caftle,  and  fome  of 
Cromwell's  men  entered  it.  The  enemy  obferving 
this,  quitted  their  ilations  in  all  parts ;  To  that  the 
others  getting  over  the  walls,  poirtfTed  themfelves  of 
the  town  without  any  great  oppolition.  Here,  as  well 
as  at  Drogheda,  none  were  fuftered  to  live  that  they 
found  in  arms.  In  this  town  great  riches  w^ere  taken, 
and  fome  (hips  feized  in  the  harbour,  that  had  much 
interrupted  "^he  trade  on  that  coaft ;  and  the  feverity  here 
ufed  had  the  fame  effe£t  as  at  Drogheda  ;  the  terror 
fpread  to  all  the  towns  and  forts  along  the  coaft,  as  far 
as  Dublin,  which  faved  the  general  the  trouble  of  fum* 


rnonmg  tliem. 


§.  5.  The -winter  now  coming  on,  and  it  being  a 
very  wet  feafon,  Cromwell's  troops  ^u^yered  much  from 
the  weather,  and  the  flux  then  raging  amongll  them. 
Ivlany  thought  thefe  reafons  flicuid  have  obliged 
him,  for  the  prefent,  to  pat  a  flop  to  his  conqueils; 
but  he  was  of  another  mind,  and  more  in  the  right 
than  they.  The  diiiiculties  the  marquis  of  Ormond 
met  with  in  bringing  a  new  army  into  the  field,  the 
antient  difagreement  again  breaking  out  between  the 
popifn  confederates  and  him,  the  fecret  intelligence 
held  by  Cromwell  in  the  province  of  Munfter,  and  the 
mighty  affairs  that  called  him  back  to  England,  were 
to  him  more  powerful  motives  for  continuing  the  war, 
than  the  winter  v/as  to  interrupt  his  progrefs. 

Beine  thus  refolved,  he  marches  towards  Rofs,  a 
ftrong  town  upon  the  Barrow.  The  lord  Taaffe  was 
governor  of  this  place,  who  had  a  potent  garrifon  with 
him  ;  and  the  better  to  fecure  it,  Ormond,  Caftleha- 
ven,  and  the  lord  Ardes,  caufed  15GO  men  to  be 
boated  over  to  reinforce  it ;  v^^hich  wr;s  done  in  fight 
of  Cromwell's  army,  who  were  not  able  to  hinder  it. 
However,  the  lord-general  no  fooner  came  before  the 
town,  but  he  fummoned  the  governor  to  furrender  it 
to  the  parliament  of  England  ;  declaring,  that  **  he 
endeavoured,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  avoid  the  tffufion 
of  blood.''  No  anfwer  was  at  prefent  returned,  till  the 
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rcat  guns  began  to  play  ;  when  the  governor,  being 
apprehenfive  of  the  fame  ufage  that  other  garrifons  had 
met  with,  was  willing  to  treat ;  which  being  allowed, 
they  came  to  this  agreement :  "  That  the  town  be  de* 
livered  up  to  the  lord-general  Cromwell,  and  they 
within  march  away  with  bag  and  baggage  to  Kil- 
kenny." Fifteen  hundred  of  them  accordingly  did 
{o  ;  but  600,  being  Englifh,  revolted  to  Crornwell. 
In  the  mean  time  Kinfale,  Cork,  Youghall,  Bandon- 
bridge,  and  other  garrifons,  voluntarily  declared  for 
the  conqueror  ;  which  places  proved  ofgreatufein 
the  redudion  of  Munfter,  and  of  all  Ireland.  Sir 
Charles  Coot  and  colonel  Venables  were  very  fuccefs- 
ful  in  the  north ;  and  lord  Broghill  and  colonel  Hew* 
fon,  did  good  fervice  in  other  places. 

§.  6.  Cromwell  being  mailer  of  Rofs,  laid  a  bridge 
of  boats  over  the  Barrow,  and  fat  down  before  Dun- 
cannon  :  but  this  place  being  fo  well  provided  with 
necefTarics,  that  he  judged  it  v/ould  be  lofmg  time  to 
tarry  there,  he  quickly  rofe,  and  marched  into  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  where  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 
being  joined  by  Inchequin,  feemed  refolved  to  give 
him  battle.  Ormond's  army,  both  horfe  and  foot,  was 
fuperior  to  Cromwell's,  which  was  much  weakened 
by  continual  duty,  difficult  marches,  the  flux,  and 
other  difeafes  :  notwithilanding  which,  the  marquis, 
upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  drew  off,  without 
making  any  attempts,  or  llriking  one  flroke.  Here- 
upon Eniftegoe,  a  little  town  five  miles  from  Rofs, 
was  reduced  by  colonel  Abbot ;  and  colonel  Reynolds 
coming  before  Carrick,  divided  his  men  into  tvv'o  par- 
ties, with  one  of  which  he  entered  a  gate,  while  he 
amufed  the  garrifon  with  the  other,  and  fo  took  about 
a  hundred  prifoners  without  the  lofs  of  one  man. 

Cromwell,  after  this,  took  PafFage-fort,  and  made 
an  attempt  upon  Waterford  :  but  the  winter  being  far 
advanced, "and  the  weather  very  bad,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  retire  into  quarters  for  a  Ihort  time.  In  the 
Miean- while  Palfage-fort  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  the 
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enemy,  who  were  totally  routed  by  colonel  Zankevy 
and  350  of  them  taken  prifoners.  Several  other  fkir- 
mifhes  were  maintained  with  the  like  faccefs ;  but  the 
lofs  of  lieutenant-general  Jones,  who  died  at  Wexford 
of  a  violent  fever,  llruck  a  damp  upon  all,  efpecially  as 
it  Vv'as  followed  by  that  of  other  brave  commanders,  and 
abundance  of  the  com.mon  foldiers.  Recruits,  however, 
arrived  daily  from  England;  and  fome  of  the  Irifti  un- 
der Ormond,  as  well  as  the  Englifh,  revolted  to  the  vic- 
torious Cromwell;  who  made  great  ufe  of  the  animofi  ties 
between  them  and  Ormond,  endeavouring  in  the  mean 
time,  by  the  mod  artful  infinuations,  to  draw  over 
the  marquis  him.felf  to  the  intereft  of  the  parliament. 

Even  while  the  army  was  in  winter-quarters,  our 
vigilant  general  could  not  be  inadlive.He  vifited  all  the 
garrifons  that  were  in  his  poffeffion  inMunller,  and  gave 
orders  for  affairs  both  civil  and  military.  When  the  mayor 
of  Kinfale  delivered  him  the  kevs,  he  returned  them 
not  again,  according  to  cuftom,  but  gave  them  to  co* 
lonel  Stubber  the  governor  ;  his  reafon  for  which  was, 
that  the  mayor  being  both  a  papift  and  an  Irifhman,  he 
could  not  fafely  be  truiled  with  fuch  an  important 
place. 

§.  7.  The  parliament  at  this  time  being  apprehenfive 
of  fome  defigns  carrying  on  in  Scotland,  which  might 
require  the  lieutenant's  prefence,  ordered  the  fpeaker 
to  write  for  him  over  :  but  the  letter  not  reaching  him 
till  the  latter  end  of  March,  he  had  taken  the  lield  be- 
fore, and  proceeded  far  in  the  redu6lion  of  Ireland. 
Tho'  he  came  not  into  wiflter-quarters  till  December, 
yet  fcarce  was  January  over,   but  he  divided  his  army 
into  two  bodies,  the  more  to  diftrefs  the  marquis  of 
Ormond.     One  party  he  commanded    himfelf,     and 
gave  the  other  tolreton  ;  and  thefe  v/ere  to  march  into 
the  enemy's  quarters  two  feveral  ways,  and  to  meet 
near  Kilkenny.     CromxwelPs  rout  was  over  the  Black- 
water,  towards  the   counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipf  €- 
rary  ;  and  by  the  way  he  took  in  a  caille  called  Kil- 
kenny. Cloghern-houfe,  and  Raghill-callle. 
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Having  with  difKculty  pafTed  the  river  Shewer,  at  ten 
©)ie  night  he  arrived  before  Feathard,  a  garrifon  towa 
under  one  Butler,  and  immediately  fent  a  trumpeter  to 
fummon  it.  But  they  fliot  at  the  trumpeter,  and  de- 
clared, that  the  night  v/as  net  a  fit  time  to  fend  a  fum- 
mons  in.  Hereupon  Cromvvell  prepared,  to  llorm, 
which  brought  the  governor  to  a  treaty,  and  the  next 
morning  Feathard  v^as  furrendered  upon  articles. 

CaJan,  a  llrong  place^  defended  by  three  cailles, 
was  next  to  be  attacked.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Ire- 
ton,  Reynolds,  and  Zankey,  whofe  foldiers  together 
made  a  confiderable  body.  They  ftormed  the  callles 
one  after  another,  and  carried  them  all  in  the  fpace  of 
one  day :  upon  which  the  whole  garrifon,  except  But- 
ler^s  troops,  who  furrendered  before  the  cannon  v/ere 
fired,  were  put  to  the  fword.  After  the  foldiers  had 
refreihed  themfelves  in  the  tovv^n,  they  marched  back  to 
Feathard,  by  the  way  taking  the  callles  of  Onodoter 
and  Biillynard ;  which  were  foon  followed  by  Kike- 
non,  Arfenon,  Coher,  and  Dundrum,  ail  very  confi- 
derable places. 

§.  8.  Cromwell  had  now  entirely  fubdued  all  the 
places  of  importance,  except  Limerick,  Waterford, 
Clonmell,  Galloway,  and  Kilkenny.  Thefe  were  all 
towns  of  great  ilrength,  and  would  necefiarily  take  up 
fome  time.  He  rcfolved,  however,  to  attempt  the 
lait,  and  in  that  view,  fent  orders  to  colonel  Hevvfon, 
the  newgovernor  of  Dublin,  to  bring  him  all  the  forces 
he  could  draw  out  of  the  garrifons  on  that  iide.  Ac- 
cordingly Hewfon  joined  him  near  Govvram,  a  popu- 
lous and  ftrong  town,  governed  by  one  Hammond,  who 
retuined  a  very  refolute  annver  upon  being  fummoned 
to  furrender.  The  great  suns  uoon  this  be^an  to  plav, 
and  did  fuch  execution,  as  obli^^ed  Hammond  to  de- 
mand  a  pailey :  but  the  only  terms  he  could  now  obtaiii 
were,  ^*  that  the  common  foldiers  ihould  have  their 
lives,  and  the  officers  he  di fpofed  of  as  the  general 
thought  fit,"  The,  place  being  thus  delivered  up^ 
Hammond^  and  all  the  comniiiuoa  othcers  but  oue^ 

were 
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were  the  next  day  {hot  to  death  ;  and  the  popifh  prie^, 
their  chaplain,  was  hanged. 

Proceeding  now  to  Kilkenny  (which,  beddes  its  or- 
dinary garrifon,  had  been  reinforced,  from  the  reigh- 
bouring  towns  that  furrendered)  when  he  came  within 
a  mile  of  the  walls,  Cromwell  fummoned  Sir  Walter 
Butler  the  governor,  and  the  corporation,  to  deliver  up 
the  city  ;  which  they  refufing  to  do,  he  drew  nearer, 
and  erected  a  battery  in  the  moft  convenient  place,  not- 
withftanding  the  cppofition  from  within.  With  about 
1  oo  Ihot  a  breach  was  opened,  at  which  the  foldiers  en- 
gaged the  enemy,  while  colonel  Ewer,  with  locofoor, 
gained  another  part  of  the  city,  called  Irifa-town. 
The  befieged,  however,  were  fo  defperate,  that  neither 
could  Cromwell  enter  the  breach,  nor  Ewer  gain  the 
bridge  which  led  into  the  heart  of  the  place.  But  a 
little  confideration  brought  the  governor  to  better  mea- 
fures,  and  after  a  day's  debate,  it  was  agreed,  **  that 
the  cafcle  and  city  fhould  be  delivered  up  to  Crom- 
well, with  all  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  publick 
llores ;  that  the  inhabitants  fhould  be  protedled  in  their 
perfons,  goods,  and  eliates,  only  paying  two  thoufand 
pounds  to  Cromwell's  army  ;  and  that  the  governor, 
officers,  and  foldiers,  fliould  march  away  with  bag  and 
baggage."  Thus  was  Kilkenny,  which  had  been  th^ 
nurfery  of  the  late  rebellion,  and  the  refidence  of  the 
fupreme  council,  reduced  to  the  parliament's  obedience 
in  lefs  than  a  week,  chiefly  by  the  vigilance,  adlivity, 
and  indefatigable  indudry  of  the  lord-general  Crom- 
well, who  frequently,  on  thefe  defperate  cccafions,  ex- 
pofed  himftlf  to  the  molt  imminent  dangers. 

§.  9.  Having  fettled  the  affairs  of  Kilkenny,  Crom* 
well  marched  to  Carrick,  in  order  to  proceed  on  fur- 
ther adlion.  But  firft  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  fpeaker 
of  the  parliament,  "  giving  an  account  of  the  taking 
of  Kilkenny,  and  feveral  other  places;  confelTing  that 
he  had  received  m.any  private  intimations  of  the  parlia- 
ment's pleafure,  as  to  his  coming  hoa^e;  but  that  as 
he  did  not  i-eceive  his  honour's  letter  till  the  army  was 

in 
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in  the  field,  and  had  not  fmce  heard  any  thing  farther 
of  the  parliament's  refolution,  he  thought  himfelf  ob- 
liged to  wait  for  a  more  clear  exprelTion  of  their  will, 
to  which  he  was  always  ready  to  fubmit." 

About  this  time  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  and  his 
nfTociates,  appointed  a  meeting  inWed-meath,  to  con- 
fidcr  of  feme  way  to  fupport  their  caufe,  which  was 
ruined  almofc  every  where.  The  refult  of  their  confe* 
rence  was,  that  they  fhould  molell-the  Englifh  in  their 
quarters,  thereby  to  protra6l  time,  till  they  had  an  op- 
portunity of" leaving  the  kingdom.  But  Cromwell, 
without  dreading  their  motions,  fat  down  before  Clon- 
mell,  in  which  was  a  garrifon  of  2000  fool,  and  120 
horfe  :  and  as  fcon  as  the  (lege  was  formed,  he  de- 
tached colonel  Reynolds  and  Sir  Theophilus  Jones, 
with  2500  horfe,  foot  and  dragoons,  to  prevent  Or- 
mondes defign.  Sir  Charles  Coot  alfo  took  the  field 
with  3000  men,  with  the  fame  intent.  But  the  mar- 
quis fliifting  from  place  to  place,  to  avoid  fighting,  co- 
lonel Reynolds,  that  his  men  might  not  remain  idle, 
befieged  Tecrogham.  In  the  mean  time  the  lord  B;  og- 
hill,  with  another  detachment,  defeated  the  bi(hop  of 
Rofs,  Vv/ho  was  marching  with  5000  men  to  relieve 
Clonmell.  Many  confiderable  jperfons  were  here  taken, 
and  among  them  the  bifhop  himfelf,  who  was  carried 
to  a  caille  kept  by  his  own  forces,  and  there  hanged 
before  the  walls,  in  fight  of  the  garrifon  ;  which  lO 
difcouraged  them,  that  they  immediately  furrendered 
to  the  parliament's  forces.  This  biiliop  was  ufed  ta 
fay,  "  There  was  no  way  of  curing  the  Englifh,  but 
by  hanging  them," 

Theie  advantages  were  a  fpur  to  the  fcldiers  that  lay 
before  Clonmell,  and  made  them  refolute  in  the  bufi- 
neis,  notwithftanding  the  vigorous  refinance  they  met 
with.  The  active  Cromwell,  having  fummoned  O- 
Neal,  the  governor,  to  no  purpofe,  proceeded  to  his 
ufual  method  of  florming.  The  great  guns  being 
planted,  a  breach  was  foon  opened,  which  the  befie- 
gersccurageouily  entered,  and,  in  fpite  of  the  bravery 
of  cKe  beiieged,  kept  their  ground,  till  after  four  houis 

fighting, 
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fighting,  with  doubtful  fuccefs,  they  carried  all  before 
them.     This  was  looked  upon  to  be  the  hotteft  ftorm, 


4.  10.  While  the  lord- general  was  thus  vi6lorious  in 
one  part  of  Ireland,  his  deputies,  with  the  parties  un- 
der them,  were  no  lefs  fuccefsful  in  others  :  and  iiis 
proceeding  fo  profpero^fiyin  his  affairs,  and  obtaining 
thereby  fo  great  fway,  occafioned  a  book  to  be  difperfed 
about  this  time,  entitled,  <^  The  character  of  king 
Cromwell;"  which,  tho'  fuppreffed  as  a  libel,  was  re- 
ceived as  a  kind  of  prophecy.  And  indeed,  by  his 
good  government  in  Ireland,  both  in  civil  and  military 
affairs,  and  the  great  fuccefs  of  it,  Cromv/ell  obtained 
a  very  great  intereft,  both  here  and  there,  both  in  the 
oliicers  of  the  army  and  the  parliament  :  only  the 
Scots  and  prefbyterians  were  generally  no  favourers  of 
him.  He  was  now  preparing  to  take  Waterford  and 
Duncannon,  and  had  actually  blocked  up  Waterford, 
when  about  the  middle  of  May,  by  a  new  order,  or 
rather  requeft  of  the  parliament,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  finifning  of  his  conqueils  to  his  fon-in-law 
Ireton,  whom,  for  that  purpofe,  he  conflituted  lord- 
deputy.  And  fo  fortunate  was  Ireton  in  his  commif- 
fion,  that  tho'  he  died  df  the  plague  in  a  year  and  a 
half  after,  he  took  Waterford  and  Limerick,  and  left 
very  few  places  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

.  Cromwell  v/as  in  Ireland  about  nine  months,  in 
v/hich  inconfiderable  time,  he  performed  more  than 
any  king  or  queen  of  England  had  been  able  to  do 
in  a  much  greater  number  of  years.  Before  he  left 
the  kingdom,  in  order  to  weaken  the  Iriih,  he  con- 
trived means  for  tranfporting  no  lefs  than  40,000  of 
them  out  of  their  country  into  foreign  fervice,  few 
of  whom  ever  returned  again.  He  alfo  fettled  the  ci- 
vil affairs,  and  procured  a  more  fummary  way  of  ad- 
miniftring  juftice  than  ever  yet  was   known.     After 

which 
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which  he  embarked  for  England,  and  failed  home,  as 
it  were,  in  triumph.  At  Briftol,  he  was  twice  faluted 
by  the  great  guns,  and  welcomed  in  with  many  other 
demoaibations  of  joy.  On  Hounflow-heath  he  was 
met  by  general  Fairfax,  many  members  of  parliament 
and  olhcers  of  the  army,  and  multitudes  of  the  com- 
mon people.  Coming  to  Hyde-park,  the  great  guns 
were  fired  off,  and  colonel  Barkftead's  regiment,  which 
was  drawn  up  for  that  parpofe,  gave  him  feveral  vol- 
lies  with  their  fmall  arms.  7'hus  in  a  triumphant 
manner  he  entered  London,  amidH  a  crowd  of  attend- 
ants, friends  and  citizens,  and  was  received  with  the 


faithful  fervices  in  Ireland.  After  which,  tne  lord- 
lieutenant  gave  them  a  particular  account  of  the  Hate 
and  condition  of  that  kinodom. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Cromwell'^  <war  againfi  the  Scots  under  king  Claries 
the  feco7idy  till  he  totally  routs  them  at  the  battle  ofWor^ 
cejier. 

5.  I.  ^  Y'^HE  lafl:  war  in  which  Cromwell  was  per- 
JL  fonally  engaged,  was  agaiall  the  Scots,  and 
other  partizans  of  king  Charles  the  fecond.  In  lefs 
than  a  month  after  his  return  from  Ireland,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  this  new  expedition,  which  took  him  up  mucJi 
time  and  labour,  the  Scots,  upon  the  late  king's  death, 
had  proclaimed  his  fon  their  fovereign,  and  Tent  com- 
miiTioners  to  the  Hague,  to  acquaint  his  majeily  on 
what  terms  they  v/ould  receive  him  ;  the  chief  of  which 
was,  ^'  that  he  ihould  conform  to  both  the  covenants, 
a;:;d  oblige  others  to  do  the  fanie.'^  The  treaty  be- 
tween 
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tween  them  was  long  en  foot,  his  majeli;,',  in  the 
niean  time,  fhifting  from  place  to  place  for  his  fecu- 
tity ;  till  at  lail,  by  his  granting  a  commiiTion  to  the 
marquis  of  Montrofe,  who  was  hated  by  the  kirk,  the 
king  had  like  to  have  fpoiled  all.  But  upon  the  exe- 
cution of  the  marquis,  and  a  frefli  application  from  th« 
covenanters,  he  confented  in  June,  1650,  to  all  their 
demands,  and  arrived  in  Scotland  on  the  i6th  of  that 
month,  having  figned  the  covenants  bef&re  he  fet  foot 
on  fhore. 

The  parliament  of  Scotland,  hereupon  began  to  raife 
forces  for  the  king's  fervice,  with  which,  it  was  fup- 
pofcd,  they  intended  to  invade  England.  While  thefe 
preparations  were  carrying  on  in  Scotland,  the  com- 
monwealth here  were  providing  for  their  own  fecurity; 
and  it  was  with  a  view  to  this,  that  they  had  fent  for 
Cromwell  from  Ireland.  He,  as  fcon  as  he  arrived, 
perfuaded  the  council  not  to  be  behind-hand  with  the 
enem.y,  but  to  prevent  the  Scots  invafion  of  England, 
by  carrying  the  war  diredly  into  Scotland.  Some 
Scrupulous  men,  however,  and  among  them  general 
Fairfax,  objeded  to  this,  as  being  contrary  to  the  co- 
venant between  the  two  nations.  To  which  it  was 
anfwered,  **That  the  Scots  had  already  broken  the 
covenant,  and  that  therefore  it  was  not  now  binding  on 
the  one  fide,  after  it  had  been  difFolved  on  the  other.'* 
5o  that  they  came  at  length  to  this  refolution,  **  That 
having  a  formed  army,  well  provided  and  experienced, 
they  would  march  it  forthv/ith  into  Scotland,  to 
prevent  the  Scots  marching  into  England,  and  the 
miferies  that  might  attend  fuch  an  invafion."  The 
Jord-general  Fairfax  being  again  confulted  herein, 
fcemed  at  firil  to  like  the  delign  ;  but  having  been 
afterwards  perfuaded  by  the  prefbyterian  mlniflers, 
and  his  own  lady,  who  was  a  great  patronefs  of  them, 
he  declared,  "  That  he  was  not  fatisiied,  that 
there  was  a  juft  ground  for  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, to  fend  their  army  to  invade  Scotland  ;  but  in 
cafe  the  Scots  fhould  invade  EnHand,  then  he  was 
ready  to  engage  again  ft  them  in  defence  of  his  own 

country/* 
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country."  The  council  of  Hate  being  fomewliat  trou- 
bled at  the  lord-generaPs  fcruples,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  him,  in  order  to  fatisfy  him  of 
the  jullice  and  lawfulnefs  of  this  undertaking.  The 
chief  members  of  this  committee  were  Cromwell,  Lam- 
bert, Harrifon,  St.  John,  and  Whitelock,  &c. 

§.  2.  Cromwell  opened  the  conference ;  and  after 
fome  previous  difcouife  betvveen  the  lord-general  and 
the  committee,  his  excellency  acquainted  them,  with 
the  ground  of  his  diffatisfadion,  declaring,  *'  That  he 
did  not  fee  the  Scots  had  given  fuiRcient  caufc  for  this 
invafion  cf  their  country  by  the  Englifn."  Upon 
which  Cromwell  proceeded  thus :  '*  I  confefs  my 
lord,  that  if  they  had  given  no  caufe  to  invade  them,  it 
would  not  be  juftifiable  for  us  to  do  it;  and  to  make  war 
upon  them  without  a  fufHcient  ground  for  it,  will  be 
contrary  to  that  which  in  confcience  we  ought  to  do, 
and  difpleafing  both  to  God  and  good  men.  But,  my 
lord,  if  they  have  invaded  us,  as  your  lordfhip  knows 
they  have  done  fmce  the  national  league  and  covenant, 
and  contrary  to  it,  in  that  adion  of  duke  Hamiltdn, 
which  was  by  order  and  authority  from  the  parliament 
of  that  kingdom,  and  fo  the  ad  of  the  whole  nation  by 
their  reprefentatives  ;  and  if  they  now  give  us  too  much 
caufe  of  fufpicion,  that  they  intend  another  invafion 
upon  us,  joining  with  their  king,  with  v/hom  they  have 
made  a  full  agreement,  without  the  alTent  or  privity  of 
this  commonwealth  ;  and  are  wcry  bufy  at  this  prefent 
in  raifmg  forces  and  money  to  carry  on  their  defign  : 
If  thefe  things  are  not  a  fufHcient  ground  and  caufe  for 
us  to  endeavour  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  our  own 
country,  and  to  prevent  the  miferies  v/hich  an  invafion 
of  the  Scots  would  bring  upon  us,  I  hum.bly  fubmit  to 
your  excellency's  judgment.  That  they  have  formerly 
invaded  us,  and  brought  a  war  into  the  bowels  of  our 
country,  is  known  to  all,  wherein  God  was  pleafed  to 
blefs  U3  with  fuccefs  again il  them  :  And  that  they 
now  intend  a  new  invafion  upon  us,  I  do  as  really  be- 
lieve, and  have  as  good  intelligence  of  it,  a&  we  can 
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have  of  any  thing  that  is  not  yet  acled.  Therefore  f 
fay,  my  iord,  that  upon  thefe  grounds,  I  think  vve 
have  mod  juli  caufe  to  begin,  or  rather  to  return  and 
requite  their  hoilility  firft  begun  upon  us;  and  thereby 
to  free  our  country  (if  God  f]"iall  be  pleafed  to  aiuil  us, 
and  I  doubt  not  but  he  will)  from  the  great  mifery  and 
calamity  of  having  an  army  of  Scots  within  our  coun- 
try. 1  hat  there  will  be  a  war  between  us,  I  fear  is 
unavoidable  :  Your  excellency  will  foon  determine, 
whether  it  be  better  to  have  this  war  in  the  bowels  of 
another  country,  or  of  our  own  ;  and  that  it  will  be  in 
one  of  them,  I  think  is  without  fcruple.''  But  no  ar- 
guments could  prevail  on  the  general,  who  declared 
that  his  confcience  was  not  fatisfy'd  as  to  thejuiliceof 
this  war ;  and  therefore,  that  he  might  be  no  hind- 
rance to  the  parliament's  defigns,  he  defired  to  lay 
down  his  commiiTion.  Upon  which  Cromwell  fpoke 
jigain,  as  follows ; 

"  I  am  very  forry  your  lord  fliip  fhould  have  thoughts 
of  laying  down  your  commilTion,  by  which  God  hath 
bleifed  you  in  the  performance  of  fo  many  eminent 
fervices  for  the  parliament.  I  pray,  my  lord,  confider 
all  your  faithful  fervants  us  who  are  under  you,  and 
defire  to  ferve  under  no  other  general.  It  would  be  a 
great  difcouragement  to  all  of  us,  and  a  great  dif- 
couragement  to  the  affairs  of  the  parliam.ent,  for  . 
our  noble  general  to  entertain  any  thoughts  of  lay- 
ing down  his  commiiTion.  I  hope  you  lordfhip  will 
never  give  fo  great  an  advantage  to  the  publick  enemy, 
nor  fo  much  dilhearten  your  friends,  as  to  think  of  - 
laying  down  your  commiffion."  But  ail  this  would 
not  do  :  The  general  ftill  continued  in  the  fam.e  mind, 
and  concluding  thus  :  "  What  would  you  have  me 
do  r  As  far  as  my  confcience  will  give  way,  I  am  will- 
ing to  join  with  you  ftiil  in  the  fervice  of  the  parlia- 
ment; but  v/here  the  confcience  is  not  fatisfied,  none 
ofvou,  I  am  fure,  will  engage  in  any  fervice  ;  and 
that  is  my  condition  in  this,  and  therefore  I  muil  de- 
fire  to  be  excafed.*' 

Crornwell  and  the  other  officers  in  this  committee 
were  iiioil  earnell  inperiuading  the  general  to  continue 

•     his 
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Kis  commilTion  ;  and  yet,  'tis  faid,  there  was  caule 
enough  to  believe  that  they  did  not  over-much  defire 
it.  Ludlow  fiiys,  that  Cromwell  prefs'd  the  council  of 
Hate,  that  notwithftanding  the  unwiilingnefs  of  the 
lord  Fairfax  to  command  upon  this  occafion,  they 
would  yet  continue  him  to  be  general  of  the  army; 
profefTing  for  liis  own  part,  *'  that  he  would  rather 
chufe  to  ferve  under  him  in  his  pofl  than  to  command 
the  greatefl  army  in  Europe.''  He  alfo  informs  us, 
that  the  forementioned  committee  was  appointed  upon 
the  motion  of  lieutenant  general  Cromwell,  *'  who, 
fays  he,  adled  his  part  to  the  life,  that  I  really  thought 
him  in  earneft."  *  How  far  he  was  fo,  it  is  impoifiblc 
to  fay  with  any  certainty. 

Thus  Cromwell  and  his  party  carried  it  againfl  the 
general,  who  thereupon  laid  down  his  commiiTion  ; 
tho'  he  v/as  feemingly  much  perfuaded  to  the  contrary. 
The  parliament  v/ere  at  no  lofs  for  one  to  fucceed  in 
the  great  office ;  for  having  fufficiently  experienced  the 
valor,  condud  and  faithfulnefs  of  Cromv/ell,  who  had 
in  fad  been  long  at  the  head  of  the  army,  tho'  only 
lieutenant-general  in  name,  they  foon  voted,  one  and 
all,  that  he  fhould  be  their  general ;  f  and  fo  an  adk 
paiTed,  **  for  conftitucing  and  appointing  Oliver  Crom- 
well, Efq;  to  be  captain-general  in  chief  of  all  the 
forces  raifed,  and  to  be  raifed,  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, within  the  commonwealth  of  England.'* 

^.  3.  Before  his  departure  for  Scotland,  Cromwell 
moved  the  council  that  he  might  be  eafed  of  the  affair* 
of  Ireland.  But  he  could  only  obtain  to%ave  {ive 
others  joined  with  him  in  the  commiiHon  for  governing 
that  kingdom,  who  were  Ludlow,  Ireton,  colonel 
John  Jones,  major  Salway,  and  one  Mr.  Weaver  ; 
any  three  of  whom  were  to  make  a  committee.  And 
now  the  lord-general  fet  out  for  the  north,  after  the 
Army,  and  received  great  demonibrations  of  refped  as 

D2  he 

*  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  vol.  L  p.  315, 

t  Fairfax  recommended  Cromwell  to  this  truft;. 
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he  pafled  along.  At  York  he  was  attended,  and  tpag- 
iiilicently  entertained  by  the  corporation  ;  but  itaid  no 
lon5:er  than  to  order  fupplies  for  the  army. 

■  The  committee  of  eitates  in  Scotland,  before  this, 
feemed  to  be  furprifed  at  the  news  of  an  Englifn  army's 
jnarching  northwards.  They  fent  a  letter  to  the  fpeaker  of 
the  Englifh  parliament,  *'  fetting  forth  their  conilerna- 
tion,  anddeclaringthatthe  forces  they  were  raihng  were 
only  for  their  own  defence  ?  defirino-  to  know,  whether 
the  Engliih  army,  now  on  the  march,  was  to  ad  ou 
the  oficnfive  or  defenlive."  They  wrote  alfo  to  Sir 
Aitliur  Haflcrigg^  governor  of  Newcaftle,  m.aj or  ge- 
neral Lambert,  and  the  lord-general  Cromwell,  in  much 
the  fame  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parliament 
of  England  publifhed  a  declaration  of  the  grounds  and 
reafons  of  their  army's  advance,  "  accufing  the  Scots 
of  acting  contrary  to  agreem.ent,  and  liaving  invaded 
England  before  under  duke  Hamilton,  and  now  pre- 
paring for  another  invafion  ;  in  proclaiming  Charles 
Stuart  king  of  England  and  Ireland,  though  they  had 
no  authority  in  thefe  kingdoms^  and  in  declaring 
againll  the  Englifli  parliament  and  army,  as  feftaries, 
and  ranking  them  with  malignants  and  papifts." 

The  Scots,  perceiving  that  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land was  not  to  be  impofed  on,  now  laboured  by  all 
poifible  means  to  render  their  army  odious ;  and  fo.did 
they  terrify  the  comimon  people  by  mifreprefentations 
of  Cromwell's  commiiTion,  as  if  he  was  to  deftroy  all 
he  met  with,  that  they  were  hardly  fatisfied  by  a  de- 
claration of  the  lord-general  and  the  arm.y,.'*  remind- 
ing them,  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Engliili  forces  when 
they  were  before  in  Scotland,  and  proteiHng  that  none 
but  thofe  who  had  endeavoured  to  engage  foreign 
princes  againft  the  commonv/ealth- of  England,  or  had 
trxercifed  actual  hoilility,  ihould  have  the  ieall  violence 
offered  to  them,  either  in  body  or  goods." 

In  the  mean  time  leaving  York,  Cromwell  came  to 
Northallerton  and  Darlington,  being  faluted,  as  he 
paiTed  by,  with  the  ordnance.  At  Durham  he  v/as 
jnct  with  by  Sir  Arthur  Hafierigg,  who  conducted  hira 
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to  Newcaflle,  and  there  galantly  entertained  him. 
From  Nevvcallle  he  haftened  to  Berwick,  and  caufed  a 
general  review  of  the  army  on  Haggerton-moor, 
where  he  Vv'as  received  with  great  dernonilrations  of 
joy,  by  a  gaHant  body  of  5000  horfe,  and  1 1,000  foot. 
From  Berwick  he  fent  the  army's  declaration  into  Scot- 
land, containino-  the  2:rounds  of  their  march  into  that 
kingdom.  One  copy  hereof  was  conveyed  to  the  Scotch 
general,  another  to  the  parliament,  and  a  third  to  the 
committee  of  eilates. 

§.  4.  While  the  lord-general   was  thus  upon   the 
verge  of  Scotland,  he  drew  out  the  army  upon  a  hill, 
within  Berwick  bounds,  where  they  had  a  full  profpciil 
of  the  adjacent  country,  and   made  a  fpeech  to  them, 
exhorting  them   to   be  faithful  and  courageous,  and 
then  not  to  doubt  of  a  bleffing  from  God,  and  all  en- 
couragement  from    himfelf."     This  fpeech  was  an- 
fwered  with  loud  and  unanimous  acclamations  from  the 
foldiers  ;  who  being  ordered  to  march,  entered  Scot- 
land with  a  fhout.     That  night  they  quartered  near 
the  lord  Mordington's  caille,  where  the  general  caufed 
proclamation  to  be  made,  '*  that  none,  on  pain    of 
death,  fliould  offer  violence  to  the  perfons  or  effefts  of 
any  in  Scotland  not  found  in  arms ;  and  that  none,  on 
the  fame  penalty,    fliould  draggle  half  a  mile  from 
their  quarters,  without  fpecial  licence." 

The  next  day  they  arrived  at  Dunbar,  where  they 
were  recruited  with  provilions,  by  Ihips  fent  thither 
from  England  for  that  purpofe  ;  the  Scots  having  taken 
care,  before-hand,  that  the  country  from  Berwick  to 
Edinburgh  fliould  afford  them  nothing.  From  Dun- 
bar they  marched  to  Haddington,,  within  twelve  miles  - 
of  Edinburgh.  And  in  all  this  march  they  did  not  fee 
one  Scotchman  under  fixty  years  of  age,  nor  any  youth 
above  fix,  and  but  very  few  women  and  children  ;  the 
Scotch  minillers  having  aifured  the  people,  «'  that  the 
Englifh  would  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  men  between 
fixty  and  fixteen  years  of  age,  cut  oiT  the  right- 
hands  of  all  the  youth  between  fixteen  and  fix,  burn 
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the  worn  ens  breaits  with  hot  irons,  and  deflroy  all  be- 
fore them.'* 

§.5.  After  the  army's  remove  from  Haddington, 
they  underitocd  that  the  enemy  was  difpoied  to  give 
them  battle  on  a  heath  called  Gladfmocr.  The  Eng- 
Iifh  hereupon  took  care  to  poiTefs  themfelves  of  the 
place  before  them  :  but  the  Scots  did  not  think  fit  to 
appear,  notvviihfranding  that  the  general  djd  all  that 
lay  in  hi?  power  topjrovoke  them  to  it.  Some  Ikir- 
niilhes  however  happened,  about  the  pofTeffion  of  a 
pkce  called  Arthur's-hill,  which  the  Englifii  made 
themfelves  mafters  of. 

As  lie  could  not  draw  the  Scots  to  aftion,  Cromwell 
intended  to  have  b°gim  Vvith  them  ;  but  was  pre- 
vented by  a  ercat  rain,  and  oblir^ed  to  draw  off  his 
ffriny  tow^rdc  Mufcl-^borough.  The  enemy,  upon  his 
jtitreut,  did  all  they  could  to  dillrefs  his  army,  and  put 
his  rear  ouard  into  fonie  confuiion  ;  but  were  foon  re- 
pulfed  by  major-general  Lambert,  and  colonel  Wlial- 
]:ty,  the  king  ftanding  all  the  while  on  a  callle  to  fee 
the  eii counter.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock  th€ 
ntxt  morning,  the  Engliih  were  attacked  in  their 
qt!art-r>,  at  Mufcleborough,  with  great  fury,  the 
eneni7  beinr^  animated  bv  fome  of  their  miniflers  :  but 
vi^lory  was  ftill  on  their  fide,  for  they  routed  th^ 
Scotr,  ^nd  purfued  them  within  half  a  league  of 
Kdnibar-h,  killing  fcveral,  and  taking  many  prifo. 
Kers.  Cromwell  get  much  applaule  after  this  actioit, 
bv  fending  the  chief  of  the  Scotch  ofhcers,  who  v.cre 
wounded  and  taken,  in  his  own  coach  to  Edinburgh. 
This  vindicated  him,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the 
reocrts,  that  had  been  mven  out  of  his  cruelty. 

^.  6.  Having  marched  again  to  Dunbar,  to  take 
3n  freih  fupplles,  the  general  gave  away  a  great  quan- 
ii:y  of  corn  among  the  poor  of  the  place,  who  wer^ 
ill  extreme  want.  In  the  mean  time  the  Scots  mini- 
ilers  at  Edinburgh,  imagining  he  was  quite  retired, 
gave  publick  thanks  to  God,  for  putting  terror  into 
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the  hearts  of  the  Englifh  {tftaries  :  but  his  fudJen  re* 
turn  to  Mufcleborough  made  them  afliamed  of  what 
they  had  done,  and  proved  that  general  Lefley,  who 
was  not  fo  confident  to  be  off  his  guard,  could  judge 
better  of  events  than  his  enthufiaftical  teachers. 

An  equivocal  meffa^e  now  arriving  from  Lefley, 
concerning  the  ftate  of  the  prefent  difference,  and  full 
of  infipid  diftindions  about  the  king  and  thecaufe; 
the  Eriglifh  general  gave  him  to  underltand,  that  he 
was  not  to  be  thus  amufed,  but  would  take  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Scots  fiom  what  they  had  continued  to  ad  ; 
concluding,  '*That  if  Lefley  v/as  refolved  to  come  to 
a  battle,  he  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  doing  it;  other* 
wife,  to  what  purpofe  did  they  both  wait  ?" 

Finding  he  could  not  provoke  the  Scots  to  an  en- 
gagement, Cromwell  removed  to  Pencland-hills,  and 
there  pitched  his  tents  within  fight  of  Edinburgh, 
About  the  fame  time  he  executed  a  ferjeant,  for  plun- 
dering a  houfe  contrary  to  his  declaration.  He  alfo 
took  in  fome  fmall  garrifons,  and  at  the  requell:  of  th« 
Scots  appointed  a  conference,  in  which  he  was  affured, 
**  that  when  opportunity  ferved,  it  fliould  be  feen  that 
they  wanted  not  courage  to  give  him  battle."  Whil» 
he  lay  here,  he  advanced  one  day  at  the  head  of  a. 
party,  in  order  to  (hew  how  ready  he  was  to  engage  ; 
when  one  of  the  Scots,  wHo  knevv'  him,  fired  a  carbine 
at  him  :  upon  which  Cromwell  called  out  with  great 
compofure,  and  told  him,  **  that  if  he  had  been  one  of 
his  foldiers,  he  fhould  have  been  cafhiered  for  firino-  fo 
wide  of  the  mark." 

Jt  would  be  tedious  to  recite  all  that  paffed  between 
the  two  armies,  before  they  adually  cane  to  an  en- 
gagement. '*  Cromwell,  fays  father  '  Orleans,  whole 
intereft  it  was  to  come  foon  to  a  battle,  in  a  country 
where  his  army  found  nothing  to  fubfiil:  on,  inarched 
diredlly  to  the  enemy,  who  lay  encamped  between- 
.,Edinburgh  and  Leith,  to  cover  thofe  two  places,  and 
the  heart  of  the  country.     The  cunning  Engliianian 

*  Revolutions  d'Angleterre. 
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tiied  all  ways  :o  drav/  Leiley  to  fight;  but  he  undcr- 
ilocd  his  trade,  and  it  being  his  intereft  to  protrad  time, 
iO  to  ruin  the  enemy's  army,  which  had  neither  ammu- 
nition nor  provinons,  but  what  came  from  England  at  a 
great  charge,  he  kept  himfelf  fo  ftrongly  intrenched, 
that  Cromwell  duril  not  attack  him.  The  Englifh  ge- 
neral ufed  all  baits  and  flrataaems  known  in  Vv^ar  to 
oblige  the  Scot  to  fight  him  ;  fometimes  drawing  him 
towards  Dunbar,  as.  if  he  would  have  befieged  Edin- 
burgh, and  again  moving  to  get  between  Sterling  and 
him.  But  the  Scot  dexteroully  avoided  thofe  fnares  ; 
and  though  the  Engliili  army  kept  up  clofe  with  him, 
he  fo  ordered  his  motions,  and  polled  himfelf  fo  ad- 
van  tageoufly,  that  the  whole  month  of  Auguil  was 
jnent  in  thefe  counter-marches,  fo  tedious  to  a  man  of 
Croinvv ell's  fpirit,  who  could  never  meet  with  an  op- 
portunity, eitlier  to  fight  in  the  open  field,  or  attack 
liis  enemy  in  his  camp. 

4.  7.  At  lart,  on  the  30th  of  Auguft,  Cromwell 
drew  out  his  army  from  Mufclcborough,  and  marched 
tov/ards  Haddington.  The  Scots  obferving  the  Englifh 
army  to  retire,  followed  them  clofe  ;  and  falling  up- 
on tlie  rear-guard  of  horfe  in  the  night,  having  the 
advantage  cf  a  clear  moon,  beat  them  up  to  the  rear- 
guard oi  foot.  Which  alarm,  coming  fuddenly  upon 
them,  put  them  into  fome  diforder.  But  the  Scots 
Vv'anting  courage  to  profecute  the  advantage,  and 
withal,  a  cloud  overlliadowing  the  moon,  gave  the 
Englifh  an  opportunity  to  fecure  themfelves,  and  ca- 
ver the  main  body.  Being  come  to  Haddington, 
where  they  were  in  continual  danger  of  being  aflaulted 
by  the  enemy,  the  p-eneral  ordered  a  iiricl  waich  to  be 
kept,  to  prevent  the  worit.  The  Scots  conceiving 
they  had  now  more  than  ordinary  advantage,  about 
midnight  attempted  the  Englifli  quarters  on  the  well 
end  of  the  town  ;  but  were  foon  repuifed  and  fent  far- 
ther olt.  The  next  day,  being  the  firil  of  September, 
the  Scots  being  drawn  up  at  the  well  end  of  the  town, 
III  a  very  advantagecus  place,  the  EngUlh  drew  out  on 
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the  eafl  into  an  open  field,  veiy  fit  for  both  armies  to 
engage  in  ;  where  having  waited  fome  hours  for  the 
coming  of  the  Scots,  and  perceiving  they  v/ould  not 
fight  but  upon  an  advantage,  they,  purfuant  to  their 
former  refolution,  marched  away  to  Dunbar. 

The  Scotch  army  followed  at  a  convenient  diftance, 
beine  reinforced  with  the  addition  of  three  reo-jments ; 
and  feeinar  the  Enorlifh  lodged  in  Dunbar,  hovered 
about  them  upon  the  adjacent  hills  like  a  ihick  cloud,, 
menacinor  nothinor  but  ruin  and  deftruclion,  and  look- 
ing  down  upon  them  as  their  fure  prey. 

The  lord  general  was  now  in  great  diHrefs,  and 
look'd  on  himfelf  as  undone.  His  army  was  in  a 
very  weak  and  fickly  condition,  and  in  great  want  of 
provifions,  whereby  their  courage  alfo  was  very  much 
abated  ;  while  the  Scots  were  (lout  and  hearty,  ia 
their  own  country,  and  upon  very  advantageous 
ground.  And  beiides,  they  more  than  doubled  the 
Englifh  in  number,  being  about  twenty-feven  thou- 
fand,  whereas  the  others  were  but  twelve  thoufand. 
Some  fay  they  had  in  their  army  about  thirty  thou- 
fand, horfe  and  foot :  and  the  Enelilh  were  reduced 

'  -^  v_« 

to  ten  thoufand  at  moil.  General  Cromwell,  with 
this  fickly  company,  was  now  hemmed  in  on  every  fide 
by  thofe  greater  numbers  of  his  enemies;  who,  to 
make  fure  work,  had  alfo  by  a  llro^ng  party  fecured 
Coberfpath,  the  only  pafs  between  him  and  Berwick, 
thereby  to  hinder  all  provifions  or  relief  from  thence, 
and  to  cut  off  all  retreat  from  the  Englilli  army,  who 
had  not  above  three  days  forage  for  their  horfes.  Thus 
were  they  reduced  to  the  utmoil  flraits  ^,  fo  thiit  they 
had  now  no  way  left,  but  either  to  give  up  themfelves 
a  prey  to  their  infulting  enemies,   or  to  fio-ht  upon 

D  5  thefe 

*  Before  the  Battle  of  Dunbar,  fays  Whitelcck, 
the  Engliih  were  in  a  fad  pofture  :  very  many  of  their 
men  fick,  and  wanting  provifions  ;  the  enemy  havi no- 
made  up  the  pafTes  before  them  :  the  whole  Scots 
army  on  the  right-hand,  and  the  fea  on  the  left ;  and 
the  whole  nation  of  Scotland  behind  them,  p.  471. 
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thefe  unequal  terms,    and   under  thofe  great   difai- 


vantages. 


in  this  extremity  the  lord-general,  on  the  2d  of 
September,  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which,  after 
ibaie  debate,  it  was  refolved  to  fall  upon  the  enemy 
the  next  morning ;  about  an  hour  before  day ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  feveral  regiments  were  ordered  to  their 
refpedive  polls.  Here  we  are  told  by  bilhop  Burnet, 
that  Cromwell,  under  thefe  preifmg  difficulties,  called 
his  officers  together  to  feek  the  lord,  as  they  exprefied 
it:  after  which,  he  bid  all  about  him  take  heart,  for 
God  had  certainly  heard  them,  and  would  appear  for 
them.  Then  walking  in  the  earl  of  Roxburgh's  gar* 
<i£ns,  that  lay  under  the  hill,  and  by  profpedive 
glaiTes  difcerning  a  great  motion  in  the  Scotch  camp ; 
Cromwell  thereupon  faid,  *'  God  is  delivering  them 
into  our  hands,  they  are  coming  down  to  us.''  And 
the  biihop  fays,  that  Cromwell  loved  to  talk  much  of 
that  matter  all  hi^  life  long  afterwards. 

The  Scots,  it  feems,  had  now  at  lafl  refolved  to 
fight  the  Englifh,  and  to  that  end  were  coming  down 
the  hill  ?  where,  if  they  had  continued,  the  Englifh 
could  not  have  gone  up  to  engage  them  without  very 
great  difadvantage.  This  reiolution  was  contrary  to 
Leilcy^s  opinion ;  who  though  he  was  in  the  chief 
command,  had  a  commitee'of  flates  to  give  him  his 
orders,  among  whom  Wariftoun  was  one.  Thefe  be- 
ing weary  of  lying  in  the  fields,  thought  that  Lefley 
did  not  make  hade  enough  to  deflroy  the  army  of  the 
fedaries,  as  they  called  them.  Lefley,  on  the  other 
hand,  told  them;,  that  by  lying  there  a.11  was  fure,  but 
that  by  engaging  in  adlion  with  brave  and  defperate 
men,  all  might  be  lofl ;  and  yet  they  flill  preffed  hira 
to  fall  on.  Many  have  imagined  that  there  was 
treachery  in  all  this  ;  but  the  fore-mentioned  auth^or 
fays,  he  was  perfuaded  there  was  no  treachery  in  it-; 
only  Wariftoun  was  too  hot,  and  Lefiey  was  too  cold, 
and  yielded  too  eafily  to  their  humours,  which  he 
ihould  not  have  done.  This  refolution  of  the  Scots  to 
fall  upon  the  Englifh  was  fome  time  retarded  by  the 
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i^feafonablenefs  of  the  weather ;    and  in  the    mean 
while,  as  we  have    already    obferved,   Cromwell  re-  ■ 
folved  to  fall  upon  them. 

§.  8.  The  night  before  the  battle  proving  dread-  " 
fully  rainy  and  tempeftuous,    the    lord-general  took 
more  than  ordinary  care  of  himfelf  and  his  army.  He 
refrefiied  his  men  in  the  town,  and  above  all  things 
fecured  his  match-locks  againil    the   weather,  whilH 
his  enemies  negleded  theirs.     The  Scots  were  all  the  " 
night  employed  in  coming  down  the  hill ;  and  early 
in  the  morning,   being  Tuefday  the  third  of  Septem- 
ber, before  they  were  nut  in  order,    general  Crom-  - 
well  drew  out  a  ftrong  party  of  horfe,  and  falling  up- 
on the  horfe-guards,   made  them  retire  *.     Then  im- " 
mediately  his  bodies  both  of  horle  and  foot  advan- 
cing, the  fight  foon  grew  hot  on  all  fides  ;  'till  after  ' 
about  an  hour's  difpute,  the  whole  numerous  army  of 
the  Scots  was  totally  routed.     Two  regiments  flood  ' 
their  ground,  and  were  almcft  all  killed  in  their  rank?,  ■ 
The  reft  fled,  and  v/ere  purfued  as  far  as  Haddington 
with  great  execution.    About  four  thoufand  were  ilaia^^ 
on  the  place  and    in  the  purfuit,  and  ten  thoufand 
taken    prifoners,    many  of  whom    were    defperately 
wounded.     Fifteen    thoufand    arms,  all  the  artillery 
and  ammunition,    with  above  two  hundred  colours j» 
were  taken  ;  and  all  with  the  lofs  of  fcarce  three  hun- 
dred   Englifh.     Prifoners    of    note    were    Sir  James 
Lumfdale  lieutenant-general  of  the  foot,  the  lord  Lib-  • 
berton  (who  foon  after  died  of  his  wounds)  adjutant- 
general  Bickerton,  fccMit-mafter  Campbell,    Sir  Wil- 
liam   Douglas,    the    lord    Grandifon,    and    colonel  - 
Gordon  ;  befides  twelve  lieutenants-colonels,  fix    ma- 
JQrs,  forty-two  captains,  and  fevcnty-live  lieutenants. 
The  two  Lefleys  efcaped  to  Edinburgh,  which  upou 
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*  Rj\pin-fays,  the  Scots  cavalry  on  the  right  wing 
performed  very  well  at  firft ;  but  were  at  laft  drove 
back,  and  put  to  flight.  The  left  wing  fled  v/ithout 
laflaining  one  charge. 
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tlie  news  of  this  defeat  was  immediately  quitted  by 
his  garrifon,  and  Leith  refolved  to  admit  the  conque- 
rors, being  not  able  to  keep  them  out. 

Thus  this  formidable  army,  which  had  fo  lately 
triumphed  in  a  confident  allurance  of  victory,  was 
totally  defeated  and  overthrown  by  one  not  half  fo 
numerous,  which  at  the  fame  time  was  reduced  al- 
moll  to  the  lail  extremity.  But  this  extremity  mak- 
ing them  iix  upon  a  firm  refolution  either  to  conquer 
or  die,  and  withal,  their  falling  fo  fuddenly  upon  the 
Scots,  wlien  they  fo  little  expected  them,  but  de- 
i: gned  firll:  to  faH  upon  them,  feem  to  be  the  true  oc- 
casion of  this  wonderful  turn  of  affairs.  The  lord- 
general  himfelf  drew  up  a  narrative  of  this  memorable 
viclory,  and  fent  it  by  a  courier  to  the  council  of 
ftate,  who  ordered  it  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  of 
London,  wdth  folemn  thankfgiving :  and  the  colours 
taken  in  this  battle  being  fent  up  to  the  parliament, 
were  by  their  order  hung  up  as  trophies  in  Weilmin- 
fter-hall. 

§..  9.  This  great  a6lion  (the  mod  critical  one  that 
ever  Cromwell  was  engaged  in,  and  which  for  that 
reafon  we  have  related  more  particularly  than  many 
others)  being  thus  happily  ended,  the  Englifh  foldiers 
were  infpired  with  new  courage.  The  lord-general, 
foon  after  this  battle  was  over,  fent  Lambert  to  at- 
tempt Edinburgh,  the  capital,  and  fecure  Leith,  that 
the  Englifh  fhips  might  the  more  conveniently  fupply 
the  army.  Lambert  took  poffeilion  of  both  on  the 
fame  day,  they  having  bee.i  deferted  by  the  Scots, 
and  found  there  feveral  pieces  of  ordnance,  many 
arms,  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  provifions.  But 
though  the  Englifh  were  mailers  of  the  town,  Edin- 
burgh-caftle  ilill  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  : 
yet  this,  though  judged  impregnable,  was  at  lail  redu- 
ad  by  our  vi61orious  general. 

Several  things  pafled,  however,  before  the  fiege  of 
tl>at  fortrefs  was  undertaken.  Cromwell  invited  the 
Edinburgh  minifters  in  the  caftle  to  return  to  their 
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cures ;  which  they  obllinately  refufed,  pretending  they 
had  no  fecurity  for  their  perfons.     On    this  occallon 
feveral  letters  paifed  between   the  general,  the  gover- 
nor, and  thefe  miniiiers ;  who  aill  perfiiling  in  their 
iiitF-necked  way,   the  general  caufed  Englifii  miniii:ers 
to  officiate  in  their  places.     The  chief  magiftrates  of 
Edinburgh,  the  committees  of  tlvd  church  and  ilate, 
and  the  remains  of  the  army  from  Dunbar,  all  retired 
to  Sterling,  in  order  to  recover  their  ihattered  ilrength. 
But  all  the  methods  they  could  ufe  fignitied  little;  for 
the  Scots  were  divided  among  themfelves,  and  fplit 
into  many  parties  and  factions,  v/hich  Cromwell,  no 
doubt,  knew  how  to  manage  to  his  advantage,  while 
the  motions  of  his  army  round  about  Edinburgh  kept 
the  whole    country  in  awe.       Several  places,  in  the 
mean  time,  were  taken  in  by  his  deputies,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  viclory  was  s-ained  by  Lambert  over  colonel 
Ker,  at  Hamilton  ;  wjiereoy  the  power  of  the  remon- 
ftrators,  one  of  the  moll  violent  parties  then  fubfifling, 
was  entirely  ruined. 

§.  10.  The  taking  of  Edinburgh  callle  foon  fol- 
lowed. This  is  the  moH  confiderable  flrong-hold  in 
Scotland,  having  all  the  requifite  advantages  both 
of  nature  and  art.  It  is  feated  upon  a  high  abrupt  rock, 
has  but  one  entrance,  and  that  {^iQcpy  and  by  which 
only  two  or  three  can  go  a- bread.  Befides,  it  over- 
looks and  commands  all  the  places  about  it ;  fo  that 
Cromwell's  men  were  often  railed  by  the  cannon  from 
thencv?,  in  their  quarters  at  Edinburgh. 

When  Cromwell  came  ilrit  before  this  flrong  place, 
w^hich  was  not  long  after  the  defeat  at  Dunbar,  he 
fummoned  the  governor,  colonel  Dundafs,  to  dt^liver 
it  up  to  him  ;  v/hich  having  no  efFe£l,  he  began  to 
xoniult  how  to  reduce  it  by  force.  Nothing  encou- 
raged the  attempting  it  by  Horm  ;  and  all  probable 
w^ays  being  debated,  it  was  at  lail  refolved  to  force  it 
by  mines.  In  order  for  this  work,  miners  were  fent 
for,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  September,  the 
galleries  were  begun  in  the  night ;  which  the  befieged 
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no  fooner  faw,  but  they  fell  to  firing  upon  them.  But 
this  proved  no  impediment  to  the  Englifh,  who, 
with  indefatigable  labour,  wrought  through  the 
earth  till  they  came  to  the  main  rock.  This  put 
them  to  a  ftand,  but  did  not  make  them  give  over ; 
for  having  made  holes  in  the  rock,  they  foiled  them 
full  of  powder,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  fly  by 
firing. 

But  this  mining  work  going  but  (lowly  on,  the 
lord-general,  fearing  he  fhould  not  be  able  to  blow 
the  caftle  into  the  air,  endeavoured  now  to  level  it 
with  the  ground  ;  and  to  that  end,  he  raifed  a  battery 
fortified  with  gabions  and  other  contrivances,  defign- 
ing  to  play  inceflantly  from  thence  with  cannons  and-^ 
mortars.  The  governor  was  very  much  amazed  at 
this,  and  began  to  think  it  a  vain  thing  to  endeavour 
to  withfland  the  Englifh  induftry ;  though  he  did  his 
utmoft  to  anfwer  the  expectations  of  thofe  by  whom 
he  was  intrufled.  The  battery  being  raifed  to  a  con- 
venient height,  4  mortar-pieces  and  6  battering  guns 
were  forthwith  mounted  againft  the  caflle.  But  be- 
fore the  word  of  command  was  given,  the  lord-gene- 
ral thought  fit  once  more  to  fummon  the  governor,  in- 
the  following  terms  ;  **  That  he  being  refolved  to 
ufe  fuch  means  as  were  put  into  his  hands,  for  the  re- 
ducing of  the  caftle,  did,  for  preventing  further  mi- 
fery,  demand  the  rendering  of  the  place  to  him  upon 
fit  conditions."  To  this  the  governor  returned  this 
anfwer,  **  That  being  intrufted  by  the  cftates  of 
Scotland,  for  the  keeping  of  the  caftle,  he  could  not 
deliver  it  up  without  leave  from  them  :  and  therefore 
he  defired  ten  days  time  to  fend  to  them,  and  receive 
their  anfwer."  But  the  lord-general  knowing  his 
time  was  precious,  made  this  fadden  reply,  *'  That  it  ' 
concerned  him  not  to  know  the  obligations  of  them 
that  trufted  him  ;  but  that  he  might  have  honourable 
terms  for  himfelf,  and  thofe  that  v/ere  with  him  :  but 
he  could  not  give  liberty  to  him  to  confult  with  the 
committee  of  eftaies." 
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Twas  deligned  that  this  parley  fliould  continue  two 
days ;  but  fome  great  Ihot  flying  from  the  caiUc  be- 
fore, order  was  given  to  try  the  mortar-pieces,  three 
with  (hells,  and  the  fourth  with  flones.     Which  be- 
ing done  accordingly,  the  governor  returned  an  an- 
fwer  to  the  general's  laft  mefTage  ;  in  which  '*  he  ad- 
jured him  that  liberty  might  be  granted  to  him  to  fend 
to  the  committee  of  eftates :  and  faid,  that  he  would 
be  very  willing   to  receive  information  from  thofe  of 
his  countrymen  whom  he  could  trull.''     To  this  the 
general  replied,  "  That  whoever  he  would  appoint 
to  come  to  him,  fhould  have  liberty  for  one  hour  ; 
but  to  fend  to  the  committee  of  the  eftates  he  could 
not  grant."     The  governor  took  no  notice  of  this,  till  - 
the  mortar-pieces  and  great  guns  had  for  fome  fmall 
time  played  againil  the  caftle.     This  moved  him  to 
fend  forth  a  drum,  defiring    a   conference   with  the 
provoil    of  Aberdeen,  and  one  more  then  in  Ediii^ 
burgh;  to  which  the  general  readily  confented.     Bat 
they  knowing  it  to  be  an  affair  of  the  utm.oft  impor- 
tance,   refufed  to  concern  themfelves  in  it,    leaving 
the  governor    to    take    his    own    courfe.     Hereupon 
Dundafs  was  in  great  perplexity,  till  having  refolved 
the  matter  in  his  mind,   he  at  laft  came  to  this  refult, 
to  acquit  himfelf  manfully  in  the  defence  of  the  place. 
Accordingly  a  red  enfign  was  immediately  hung  out 
in  defiance,  and  the  great  guns  began  to  roar  from 
the  battlements  of  the  Vv^all.     Upon  this,  the  lord  ge- 
neral fent  in  upon  them   fuch    continual  fhowers  of. 
fhot,  that  the  governor  in  a  fbiort  time  offered  to  fur- 
render,   if  his   former  requefl:,  offending  to  the  com- 
mittee, might  be  granted.  But  this  being  flill  refufed, 
Dundafs   thought  it   not  good  to  hold  out  any  longer 
againft  fuch  violent  affaults ;   and  fo  entering  upon  a 
treaty  with  the  lord-general,  came  to  an  agreement ; 
Firft,  that  the  caftie,  the  cannon,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  furniture  of  war,  be  delivered  up  to  Crom- 
well :    Secondly,  that  the  Scots  have  liberty  to  carry 
away  their  publick  regifters,publick moveables,  private 
evidences  and  writs :  Thirdly,  that  thofe  goods  in  th« 
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callle  belonging  to  any  perfon,  the  owners  fhould 
have  raftered  to  them  :  Fourthly:,  that  the  governor, 
and  all  military  officers,  and  folciiers,  might  depart 
without  moleftation,  to  Eruntifland  in  Fife. 

According  to  thefe  articles,  this  ftrong  caftle,  which 
gloried  in  its  virginity,  as  having  never  before 
yielded  to  any  conqueror,  was,  after  a  fiege  of  three 
months,  delivered  up  to  Cromwell  on  the  24th  day  of 
December  ;  whereby  there  alfo  fell  into  his  hands 
fifty-three  pieces  of  ordnance,  fome  of  them  remark- 
able both  for  fize  and  beauty,  8,oco  arms,  fourfcore 
barrels  of  powder,  and  all  the  king's  hangings,  tapef- 
try  and  jewels.  The  fubduing  of  this  place  was  fo 
unexpected  by  feveral,  that  the  Scots  cried  out, 
•*  That  Cromwell  took  it  only  by  filver  bullets."  But 
what  appeared  moft  ftrange  to  others,  and  which 
made  well  on  Cromwell's  fide,  was,  that  the  Scotch 
army,  which  lay  not  very  far  oif,  fhculd  never  at- 
tempt the  relief  of  this  moil  important  place. 

^.11.  The  Scots  were  novf  intent  upon  the  corona- 
tion of  their  king,  which  had  been  long  delayed,  that 
he  might  *'  humble  himfclf  for  his  father's  I'lns,  an<J 
his  own  tranforeffions."  But  the  vi;a,orous  proceed- 
ings of  the  Englifn  put  them  upon  haftening  what  of 
themfelves  they  svere  backward  enpugh  in  ;  fo  on 
the  firll  of  January  this  fcleninlty  was  performed  at' 
Scone,  his  majefty  firft  fubfcribing  both  the  covenants. 
And  now,  in  order  to  raife  a  powerful  army,  all  per- 
fons  were  promifcuoufly  admiited,  and  great  numbers 
of  honorary  volunteeis  flocked  to  the  king's  ftandard 
at  Aberdeen.  From  therce  he  marched  for  Ster- 
ling, v/here  having  muitered  his  army,  he  made  duke 
Hamilton  lieutenant-^^eneral,  Ltfley  major-general, 
Middleton  major-general  of  horfe,  and  MafTey  gene- 
ral of  the  Engiifh  troops, 

Crcnrwell,  who  obferved  thefe  proceedings,  was 
little  concerned  at  them.  He  endeavoured,  however, 
to  fecure  all  the  garrifons  fouth  of  Firth  :  to  which 
end  he  ordered   colonel  Fenwick   to    reduce    Hume 
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caftle.  Fenwick^  immediately  applied  himfelF  to  the 
work,  and  having  drawn  up  his  men  before  the  place, 
fent  a  fummons  to  the  governor  to  furrender.  Out 
the  governor,  one  Cockburn,  -being  a  man  of  fancy, 
returned  only  a  quibbling  anfwer.  However,  he  did 
not  continue  long  in  this  merry  humour  :  for  Fenvvick 
having  planted  a  battery,  and  made  a  breach  in  the 
caftle,  was  invited  to  a  parley  juil  as  he  was  about  to 
enter.  But  he  would  allow  only  quarters  for  life; 
which  being  accepted,  the  garrifon  marched  out,  and 
captain  Collinfon  took  poffcffion  of  it  for  the  parlia- 
ment. About  the  fam.e  time  colonel  Monk  reduced 
Tantallon  cafile,  after  a  vigorous  defence. 

The  king  and  his  party  v/ere  now  very  adlive,  and 
had  got  together  an  army  of  20,000  men.  But  the 
earl  of  Eglington,  with  fome  other  commanders,  go- 
ing into  the  Vv^eft  to  raife  recruits,  were  feized  by  Lil- 
burn,  and  fent  orifoners  to  Edinburgh. 

■*  J.  o 

§.  12.  The  Engliih  parliament,  all  this  while,  had 
a  fpecial  regard  to  their  army  in  Scotland.  So  care- 
ful were  they  to  furniih  them  with  men,  money,  and 
provifions,  that  as  no  army  could  better  deferve  it,  fo 
no  army  ever  had  more  encouragement.  Yet  both 
parliament  and  arm.y  futfered  a  great  afRidlion  in  the 
ficknefs  of  their  general,  who  was  now  wholly  con- 
iined-tohis  chamber:  and  his  not  acling  in  perfon 
made  the  Scots  believe,  and  confidently  report,  that 
he  was  certainly  dead.  To  convince  them  however 
of  their  miftake,  he  ordered  a  Scotch  trumpeter,  V;/ha 
was  fent  to  the  Engliih  on  a  particular  alfair,  to  be 
brought  before  him,  being  then  on  the  mending 
hand.  But  he  relapfed  foon  after,  and  was  in  mor^ 
danger  than  ever  :  yet  the  goodnefs  of  his  conftitu- 
tion  overcame  his  diftemper,  with  the  help  of  two 
eminent  phyficians  that  were  fent  him  by  the  parl-ia- 
ment;  fo  that  he  did  not  think  fit  to  acCept  of  the 
parliament's  olFer,  of  returning  into  England  before 
his  bufinefs  was  done. 
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No  fooner  was  he  able  to  flir  abroad,  but  he  con-' 
fulted  'uck  his  chief  officers  about  carrying  on  the 
war.  He  encamped  again  on  Pencland-hills,  a  place 
well  known  to  the  Englifh  army.  From  Pencland 
hills  he  marched  to  Newbridge,  and  from  Newbridge 
to  Lithgow,  where  from  the  battlements  of  the 
caftle,  he  could  difcern  the  Scotch  army,  as  it  lay- 
encamped  at  Torwood,  near  Sterling,  all  guarded 
round  with  regular  fortifications.  Though  the  Englifn 
could  not  poiiibly  drive  them  out  of  this  faftnefs,  yet 
the  lord-general,  to  provoke  them  to  fight,  marched 
his  army  in  battalia  before  them,  and  flood  in  that 
pollure  eight  hours.  But  finding  all  this  ineFedual,  he 
drew  off  to  Glafgow,  in  order  to  refrefli  his  men  ; 
which  being  done,  he  again  purfued  the  Scotch  army,, 
v/ho  had  now  removed  their  camp,,  and  in  their  fight 
ilormed  and  took  Calendar-houfe,  a  place  of  confi-' 
derable  Hrength,  and  refolutely  defended. 

§.  13.  Finding  he  could  by  no  means  bring  the 
Scots  to  a  battle,  Cromv;ell  fent  colonel  Overton^ 
with  near  zoco  foot  and  hcrfe,  to  make  an  attempt 
on  Fife,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  fupplles  from  the  ene- 
my. Overion  crofTed  the  Forth,  and  landed  his  army 
at  North -Ferry,  in  fpite  of  the  fnowers  of  (hot  that 
were  poured  on  him  from  the  ihore.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Lambert  and  Okey,  with  two  regiments  of 
horfe,  and  two  of  foot.  The  king  now  fent  40CO 
men,  under  major-general  Brown,  and  colonel  Hoi- 
born,  to  drive  the  Englifli  back  again  over  the  Forth  i. 
but  they  were  entirely  defeated  by  Oliver's  party,. 
2000  of  them  being  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  moil  of 
the  reit  taken  priioners.  Among  the  latter  was  ma- 
jor-general Brown  himfelf,  v/ho  died  foon  after,  for 
grief,  as  it  was  thought,  of  this  misfortune. 

The  Engliih  now  took  in  garrifons  almoll  as  fad  as 
they  approached  them.  That  of  Innefgary  was  fo 
terrified  at  the  late  defeat,  that  they  furrendered  on  the 
firfl  fummons  to  Lambert,  leaving  behind  them  all 
their  provyicns,  ammuaidon,.  and  arms,  .except  their 
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fwords  only.  The  king  himfelf  and  his  Vv^hole  armf 
were  in  fuch  conuernadon,  that  they  luddenly  de- 
camped from  Torvvood,  and  marched  into  Sterling- 
park.  Cromwell  followed  them  at  their  heels,  and 
palTing  Over  the  ground  where  they  fo  lately  lay,  he 
found  there  all  their  fick  men,  and  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  military  llores,  which  fliewed  in  what  a 
panick  they  left  the  place., 

§.  14.  CromwelPs  attempts  were  flill  in  vain  ;  fcr 
the  Scots  would  not  come  to  an  engagement.  Here* 
upon  he  marched  away  to  Lithgow,  and  fent  the 
greateil  part  of  his  men  over  the  Forth,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  Fife.  At  Leith,  whither  he  re- 
tired in  perfon  to  provide  for  the  fupply  of  his  foldiersy 
he  received  the  welcome  news  of  the  furrender  of 
Bruntifland  to  Lambert;  which  place  was  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  Engliih,  being  a  commodious  harbour 
for  the  landing  of  ftores. 

Soon  after  he  crofTed  the  Forth  himfelf,  and  draw- 
ing the  greateil  part  of  his  army  from  Bruntifland, 
with  the  train  of  artillery,  he  went  to  St.  John's-tovvn, 
the  taking  of  which,  he  knew,  would  prevent  the 
Highlanders  from  fending  any  fupplies,  either  of  men 
or  provifions,  to  Sterling.  But,,  contrary  to  his  ex- 
pectation, the  medenger  whom  he  fent  to  fummon  it, 
was  denied  admittance,,  and  returned  back  with  this 
iliort  anfwer  from  the  townfmen,  ''  that  they  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  receive  letters."  The  reafon  of 
this  was,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  the  lord  Duf- 
fus  had  the  day  before  entered  the  town,  with  1300 
men.  But  the  lord- general  Cromwell,  upon  the  re^ 
fufal  of  a  new  fummons  which  he  fent,  immediately 
drained  the  water  out  of  the  moats  about  the  town, 
and  falling  to  batter  the  walls,  obliged  the  lordDuf- 
fus  to  furrender  in  one  day's  time. 

§.  15.  Thefe  wonderful  fucceiTes  of  Cromwell  iri 
Scotland,  threw  the  king  into  great  perplexity,  and 
put  him  upon  making  an  irruption  into  England.  His 
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fate  depended  upon  the  fuccefs  cf  one  battle,   and  be- 
ing much  nearer    to    England   than  Cromwell,  v.ho 
could  not  overtake  him   till  feveral  days,   he  was  in 
hopes  to  flrengthen  himlelf  greatly,  by  the  coming  in 
of  the  weli-afFe6led  in  the  norch.     The  thing    being 
refolved,  his  majefty  fent  expreffcs  to  all  his  friends, 
that  they  might  be  ready  to  receive   him,  and  on  the^ 
6th  of  Auguil  entered  England  by  the  way  of  Carliile, 
with  about  16,000  men.     This  fudden  invaiion  alarm- 
ed the  whole  Britifh  nation,  efpecially  the  parliament, 
who  were  now  ready  to   cenfare  the  conducl  of  their 
general.     But    he  aiTured  tliem  by  letter,  '*  that  he 
would  overtake  the  enemy,   and  give  a  good  account  . 
of  them,   before  they  came  near  London."     Acccrd- 
ingly  he  ordered  Lam.bert  to  follow  the  king  imme- 
diately with  7  or  800  horfe,  and  to  draw    as  many 
others  as  he  could  from  the  country  militia  ;  and  to 
moleft  the  king's  march  as  much  as  psilible,  by  being 
near,  and  obliging  him  to  march  clofe;  not  engaging 
his  own  party  in  any  fharp  adlion,  without  a  manifclt 
advantage,  but  keeping  himfelf  entire  till  the  army 
came  up. 

The  militia  of  mofl  counties  was  now  drawn  into 
the  field,  in  order  to  obftrucl  the  king's  march.     An 
acl  was  publifhed,  declaring,  **  that  no  perfon  Ihould 
hold  any  correfpondence  with  Charles   Stuart,  or  his 
party,  or  give  them  encouragement  or  afTillance,  un- 
der   pain    of  high-treafon."     And    now    Cromwell^ 
havins:  fettled  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  left  Monk 
with  a  ftrong  party,  to  fecure  that  kingdom,   entered 
England  with  the  remainder  of  the  army  ;  and  on  the 
1 2th  cf  Augult  croiled   the  Tine,  upon  the  banKS  ct 
v/hich    river    he  gave  the  foldiers  fome  rcpofe :    the 
corporation   of  Ncwcafile,  in  the  mean  tim.e,  bring- 
ing them  plenty  of  provificns. 

§•   16.  The  king's  army  marched  through  Lanca- 
fnire,  where  at   the  head  of  it  he  was  proclaimed,  as. 
he  pafied  along,  in  all  the  market  towns.      But  he 
met  not  with  that  encoura^rement  which  he  expecled  ; 
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for  befides  that  the  Scots    daily    defer  ted    him,    the 
cciintries  did  not  come  in  as  he  believed  they  would, 
being  contiauaily  obftnidted  by  the  forces  of  the  com- 
iiiOnwealth.     The  paffage  of  Warrington- bridge,   in 
Cheiliire,  was  iliarply    conteRed   with  him  by  Lam- 
bert; but  at  lafl  his  majeity  carried  it,  and  continuing 
on  his  march  v/ith  great  expedition,  on  the  23d  of 
Augud  he  came  to  \Vorcell:er,  which  he  entered  after 
fome  oppohdon  ;  and  looking  upon  it  as  a  convenient 
place  he  determined   to  fettle  there  with  his  army, 
and  wait  the  coming  of  the  enemy.      And  that  he 
might  not  be  wanting  in  any  thing  that  might  tend  to 
the  prefervation  of  his  forces,  he  ordered  works  to  be 
raifed  for  better  fecurity.     Then  he  fent  a  fumm.ons  to 
Mackworth,  governor  of  Shrev/fbury,  inviting  him  to 
yield  up  that  garrifon  ;    to    which  the  governor  re- 
turned a  perem.ptory  denial.     He  alfo  fent  letters  to 
Sir  Thomas  Middleton,    to    raife   forces  for  him  in 
Montgomery  (hire  ;  but  Sir  Thomas  detained  the  mef- 
fenger  prifoner,  and  fent  tip  the  letter  to  the  parlia- 
iTient.     A  day  or  two  after  the  king  had  taken  up  his 
quarters  in  Worceiler,    he   received  the  melancholy 
news  of  the  defeat  of  the  earl  of  Derby.     This  brave 
man  was  the  only  perfon,  Vv^ho  made  any  confiderable 
attempt  to  fupport  the  king.     He  got  together  a  body 
of  1500  horfe  ;  but  before  he  could  join  the  king's 
army,  colonel  Lilburn    fet   upon  him  near  Wiggan, 
and  entirely  routed  him.     The    earl  himfelf,    being 
wounded,  retreated  into  Cheiliire  with  about  eighty 
horfe,  and  from  thence  to  the  king  at  Worceiier. 
In  the  mean  time  general  Crornwell  having  refrefli'd 
^  his    foldiers    near   Newcai^Ie,    immediately  marched 
.    away  by  Rippon,  Ferrybridge,  Doncafter,    Mansiield, 
and  Coventry  ;  and  at  Keinton  joined  with  the  rtil  of 
the  parliament's  forces,  under  lieutenant-general  Fleet- 
wood, major  general  Defborough,    tlie  lord  Grey  of 
Groby,    major-general    Lambert,    and  major-general 
Harrifon  ;  making  in  all  30,000  m.en.     The  common- 
wealth had  indeed,  by  their  new  levies,  increafed  their 
forces  to  a  prodigious  number ;  and  England  never  be- 
fore 
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fore  produced  fo  many  foldiers  in  fo  fhort  a  time  :  for 
the  flanding  army,  with  thole  other  forces  raifed  upon 
this  occafion,  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  above 
60,000  men. 

§.  17.  The  lord-general  being  come  up,  and  hav- 
ing obferved  the  polture  of  the  enemy's  army,  began 
with  an  attempt  upon  Upton-bridge,  feven  miles  from 
Worceller ;  defigning  there,  if  poiTible,  to  pafs  over 
his  army.  Lambert  was  appointed  to  manage  this 
affair,  who  immediately  detached  a  fmall  party  of 
horfe  and  dragoons,  to  fee  how  feafible  the  enterprife 
might  be.  This  party  coming  to  the  bridge,  found  it 
broken  down,  all  but  one  plank.  Over  this  thefe  dar- 
ing fellows  pafs'd,  who  finding  the  Scots  took  the 
alarm,  prefently  betook  themlelves  to  a  church  for 
fecurity.  Hereupon  MafTey,  Vv'ho  lay  at  Upton  with 
about  60  dragoons,  and  200  horfe,  gave  a  camifado 
on  the  church ;  but  major-general  Lambert,  having 
pafTed  over  anew  fupply  of  horfe,  fell  furioufly  upon 
the  enemy^s  party,  and  over-powering  them,  forced 
them  to  a  retreat ;  which  MafTey  fupported  with  fo 
much  bravery,  that  fdmetimes  facing,  then  fighting, 
and  fo  falling  off,  himfelf  brought  up  the  rear,  and 
never  quitted  his  ffation,  till  he  arrived  with  his  men 
at  Worceiler.  The  bridge  being  thus  gain'd,  all  pof- 
fible  induftry  was  ufed  to  make  it  up;  fo  that  Fleet- > 
wood's  army  quickly  paffed  over  ;  which  flill  march- 
ing forward,  they  laid  a  bridge  over  the  Teame, 
which  falls  into  the  Severn,  about  a  mile  beneath 
Worcefler :  and  the  general,  in  the  m.ean  time,  cau fed 
a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  laid  over  the  Severn  on  his 
fide,  for  the  better  conjandion  of  the  army,  and  that 
the  enemy  might  be  the  more  flraightened. 

The  Scots  drawing  out  to  oppofe  Fleetwood's  paf- 
fage,the  lord-general  refolved  to  divert  their  deCgn, 
or  to  oblige  them  to  fight  on  great  difadvantage  ;  to 
which  end,  himfelf  in  perfon  led  over  the  river  two 
regiments  of  foot,  colonel  Hacker's  horfe,  and  his 
own  lif«- guard,  on  that  fide  of  VVorceiter  which  he 

defigned 
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^^figned  to  attack.  Whilil  this  was  doing,  lieutenant- 
general  Fleetwood,  alTilled  by  two  regiments  cf  foot, 
maintained  a  brave  fight  from  hedge  to  hedge,  which 
the  Scots  had  lined  thick  with  rnul'queteers.  And  in- 
deed they  lloutly  maintained  their  ground,  till  colo- 
nel Blake's,  Gibbons's,  and  Marlh's  regiments  came 
in,  and  joined  with  the  others  again il  them  ;  upon 
which  they  retreated  to  Powick- bridge,  where  they 
were  again  engaged  by  the  colonels  Kaiiies,  Cobbet, 
and  Matthews  ;  and  perceiving  they  wue  not  able  to 
prevail,  they  thought  fit  at  lafl  to  fecure  themfelves  by 
flying  into  Woi  ceiler, 

^.  18.  Prefently  after,  the  king  calling  a  council 
of  war,  it  was  refolved  to  engage  Cromwell  himfelf. 
Accordingly,  they  on  a  fudden  fally'd  out  againll  him 
with  fo  much  fury,  that  his  invincible  life-guard  could 
not  fuftain  the  fnock,  but  was  forced  to  retire  in  fome 
diforder ;  and  his  cannon  likewife  were  for  fome  time  in 
the  pov/er  of  the  king's  party.  But  multitudes  of  frefh 
forces  coming  in,  at  laft  turned  the  fcale  on  Crom- 
well's fide.  The  battle  continued  for  three  or  four 
hours  with  great  fiercenefs  and  various  fuccefs,  till  the 
Scots,  being  overpowered  by  Cromwell's  fupericr 
force,  were  totally  routed,  flying  away  in  great  con- 
fufion  to  fecure  themfelves.  The  horfe  made  as  faft  as 
they  could  back  again,  towards  the  north  ;  but  the 
foot  ran  into  the  city,  being  clofely  purfued  by  fome 
of  the  conquerors,  who  furioufly  flew  through  all  the 
ilreets,  doing  fuch  terrible  execution,  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  feen  for  fome  time  bat  blood  and 
ilaughter. 

As  foon  as  the  lord-general  had  forced  his  v/ay 
through  Sudbury-gate,  whilil:  his  party  v/ere  killing 
and  flaying  all  they  met  with,  he  with  fome  regiments 
ran  up  to  the  Fort-royal,  commanded  by  colonel 
Drummond;  and  being  juil  about  to  itorni,  he  firil 
ventured  through  whole  fliowers  of  fliot,  to  olFer  the 
Scots  quarter,  if  they  would  prefently  fubmit,  and  de- 
livfei:  up  the  fortj  which  they  rcfufing,  he  foon  redu- 
ced 
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ced  it  by  force,  and  without  iTiCrcy  put  them  all  to  the 
Ayord,  to  the  number  of  1500  men.  In  the  mean 
time  wtry  confiderable  parties  were  Tent  after  the  fly- 
ing eneriiy,  and  the  country  every  where  rofe  upon 
the  in. 

The  ilain  in  this  battle  were  retkoned  about  4000, 
and  the  prifoners  taken  in  the  fight,  and  in  the  purfuit, 
amounted  to  about  10,000;  fo  that  near  all  were  loll. 
The  chief  of  the  prifoners  were  duke  Hamilton  (bro- 
ther of  the  late  duke)  who  died  foon  after  of  his 
wounds;  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  not  long  after  was 
fentenced  to  death,  and  loil  his  head  at  Bolton ;  the 
earls  of  Lauderdale,  Carnwarth,  PvOthes,  and  Kelly  ; 
lord  Sinclair,  Sir  John  Packington,  Sir  Charles  Cun- 
ningham, Sir  Ralph  Clare,  major-general  Montgo- 
mery, m-ajor-general  Pifcotty,  Mr.  Riclrard  Fanfhaw, 
fecretary  to  the  king,  the  general  of  the  ordnance,  the 
adjutant-general  of  the  foot;  belides  feveral  colonels, 
and  other  inferior  officers.  There  were  alfo  taken  all 
their  artillery  and  baggage,  158  colours,  the  king's 
flandard,  his  coach  and  horfes,  and  feveral  other 
things  of  great  value.  The  king  efcaped,  and  hav- 
ing wandered  fome  time  in  difguife  about  England, 
he  at  lall  found  means  to  embark,  and  landed  fafely 
at  Diepe  in  France.  This  great  vidory,  which  Vv^as 
juflly  looked  upon  as  the  decifion  of  the  grand  caufe 
between  the  king  and  the  commonwealth,  was  ob- 
tained by  general  Cromwell  on  the  3d  of  September, 
the  fame  day  twelve-month  that  the  Scots  had  fuch  a 
defeat  given  them  by  his  forces  at  Dunbar,  as  lofl 
them  their  kingdom  *. 

§.  19. 

*  The  next  day  after  this  vidory,  the  lord-general 
fent  a  letter  to  the  parliament ;  which  was  as  follows  : 

'^  I  am  not  able  yet  to  give  you  an  exaft  account 
of  the  great  things  which  the  Lord  hath  done  for  this 
commonwealth,  and  for  his  people  ;  and  yet  I  am 
unwilling  to  be  filent,  but  according  to  my  duty  I 
(hall  reprefent  it  to  you,  as  it  comes  to  hand.     This 

bat  lie 
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V.   19.  Cromwell,  having  given   this    deadly  blow 
to  all  the  king's  party^  iiaid  no  longer  at  Worceiler, 

than 

battle  was  fought  with  various  fuccefs  for  fome  hours, 
but  flill  hopeful  on  your  part,  and  in  the  end  becan-je 
an  abfolute  victory,  and  fo  full  an  one,   as  proved   a 
total  defeat  and  ruin  of  the  enemy's  army,  and  pof- 
fellion    of    the    town*     Our    men    entering    at    the 
enemy's  heels,  and  fighting   with  them  in  the  ilreets 
wich  very    great    courage,    took   all    their    baggage 
and  artillery.     What  the  flain  are,  I  can  given  you  no 
account,   becaufe  we  have  not  taken  an  exadl  view ; 
but  they  are  very  many,  and  mull  needs  be  fo,  be- 
caufe the  difpute  was  long,  and  very  near  at  hand, 
and  often  at  pufh  of  pike,  and  from  one  defence  to 
another.     There  are  about  fix  or  feven  thoufand  pri- 
foners  taken  here,  and  many  officers  and  noblemen 
of  quality;  duke  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Rothes,  and 
divers  other  noblemen  :  I  hear,   the  earl  of  Lauder- 
dale,  many  officers  of  great  quality,  and  fome  that 
will  be  fit  objedls  of  your  juftice.     We  have  fent  very 
confiderable  parties   after   the  flying  enemy  :  I  hear 
they  have  taken  confiderable  numbers  of  prifoners,  and 
are  very  clofe  in  the  purfuit.     Indeed,    I   hear,  the" 
country  rifeth  upon  them  every  where ;  and  I  believe, 
the  forces  that  lay  through  providence  at  Bewdley, 
-and  in  Shropfhire  and  Staflcrdihire,   and  thofe  with 
colonel  Lilburne,  were  in  a  condition,  as  if  this  had 
been    forefeen,  to  intercept  v/hat  fhould  return.     A 
more  particular  account  than  this  will  he  prepared  for 
you,  as  we  are  able.      I  heard  they  had  not  many 
more  than  a  thoufand  horfe  in  their  body  that  fled,. 
and  1  believe  we  have  near  four  thoufand  forces  fol- 
lowing   and  interpofing  between    them    and  home. 
Their  army  was  about  fixteen  thoufand  flrong,  and 
fought   ours  on  Worceiler  fide  Severn,    almoft  with 
their  whole,  whilfl  we  had  engaged  half  our  army  oa 
the  other  fide,  but  with  parties  of  theirs.     Indeed  it 
was  a  ilifF  bufinefs ;  yet  I  do  not  think  v/e  have  loit 
tvyo  hundred  men.     Your  nev/  rais'd  forces  did  per- 
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than  to  fee  the  walls  of  it  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  the  dikes  filled  with  earth  ;  thereby  to  curb  the 
difaffedion  of  the  inhabitants.  This  done,  he  marched 
up  in  a  triumphant  manner  to  London,  driving  4  or 
5000  prifoners  before  him.  Beyond  Ayleibury,  he 
v/as  met  by  four  commifTioners  from  the  parliament, 
whom  they  fent  to  pay  him  all  the  marks  of  honour 
and  efteem.  When  he  came  to  Adon,  he  was  fo- 
lemnly  met  by  the  fpeaker,  and  the  reft  of  the  mem- 
bers 

Torm  Angular  good  fervlce,  for  which  they  deferve  a 
very  high  eiliraation  and  acknowledgement;  as  alfo 
for  their  willingnefs  thereunto,  forafmuch  as  the  fame 
hath  added  fo  much  to  the  reputat  on  of  your  affairs : 
They  are  all  difpatched  home  again.;  which,  I  hope, 
v/ili  be  much  for  the  eafe  and  fatisfadion  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  which  is  a  great  fruit  of  the  fuccefies. 

The  diinenficns  of  this  mercy  are  above  my 
thoughts  ;  it  is,  for  ought  I  know,  a  crowning 
mercy  ;  furely,  ifit.be  not,  fuch  a  one  we  fliail  have, 
if  this  provoke  thofe  that  are  concerned  in  it  to  thank- 
fuinefs,  and  the  parliament  to  do  tiie  will  of  him, 
who  hath  done  his  will  for  it,  and  for  the  nation  ; 
whofe  good  pleasure  is,  to  eftablifh  the  nation,  and 
the  change  of  the  government,  by  making  the  people 
fo  willing  to  the  defence  thereof,  and  fo  fignally  to 
blefs  the  endeavours  of  your  fervants  in  this  late  great 
work.  I  am  bold,  liumblv  to  beo-  that  all  thouehts 
may  tend  to  the  promoting  of  his  honour,  who  hath 
wrought  fo  great  falvation,,and  that  the  fatnefs  of 
thcfe  continued  mercies  may  not  occaficn  .pride  and 
wantonnefs,  as  formerly  the  like  hatli  done  to  a  cho- 
{tn  people.  But  that  the  fear  of  the  Lor^,  even  for 
his  mercies,  may  keep  an  authority,  and  -the  people 
■fo  profpered,  and  bleffed,  and  witnefTed  to,  humble 
and  faithful ;  that  jullice  and  righteoufnefs,  mercy 
and  truth  may  How  from  you,  as  a  thankful  return  to 
our  glorious  God  :  This  fliail  be  the  prayer  of,  Sir, 
your  moil  humble  and  obedient  fer van r, 

O.  .Cromwell. 
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bers  and  council  of  Hate  ;  and  foon  after  by  the  lord- 
mayor,  aldermen  and  fiierifFs,  and  many  perfons  of 
quality,  with  the  militia,  and  multitudes  of  people ; 
who  welcomed  him  with  loud  fhouts  and  acclamations, 
and  feveral  vollies  of  great  and  fmall  ihot.  "Whltelock 
fays,  he  carried  him.felf  with  great  aiTability,  and 
feeming  humility  ;  and  in  all  his  difcourfes  about  the 
bufmefs  of  Worcefter,  would  feldom  mention  any 
thing  ofhimfelf,  but  the  galantry  of  the  olHcers  and 
foidiers,  and  gave  all  the  glory  of  the  aciion  unto 
God. 

After  fome  fmall  repofe,  on  the  i6th  of  September, 
he  took  his  place  in  parliament,  where  the  fpeaker 
made  a  fpeech  to  him,  congratulating  his  return  after 
fo  many  atchievements,  and  giving  him  the  thanks  of 
the  houfe  for  his  fervices  to  the  commonwealth.  On 
the  fime  day,  he  with  his  chief  officers,  was  feafled 
in  the  city,  with  all  poifible  ftate  and  pomp  :  and 
foon  after  two  adts  were  drawn  up,  that  were  much 
to  his  honour ;  one  for  a  folemn  thankfgiving-day, 
and  the  other  for  a  yearly  obfervation  of  the  3d  of 
September,  in  all  the  three  kingdoms.  The  parlia- 
ment  likewife  fettled  4000  1.  a  year  upon  him,  out  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  marquis  of  Wor- 
celler,  befides{2,5oo  1.  per  Annum  formerly  granted.   • 

§.  20.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Worcefler,  the  lile 
of  Man,  bravely  defended  by  the  heroick  countefs  of 
Perby,  and  the  ifle  of  Jerfey,  that  had  been  long 
maintained  by  Sir  George  Carteret,  were  both  redu- 
ced to  the  parliament's  obedience.  They  had  long 
fince  been  mailers  of  Guernfey,  except  the  chief  fort, 
called  Cornet-caille,  which  had  been  a  great  while 
defended  by  Roger  Burges,  but  was  about  the  latter 
endofOdlober  furrendered  by  him  upon  very  good 
articles.  And  the  Scilly  ifles,  which  had  been  the 
cliief  harbour  for  the  king's  men  of  war,  were  feme 
time  before  reduced  by  a  part  of  the  parliament's 
fleet. 

E  z  Major- 


A  I' 
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Major-general  Monk,  whom  the  lord-general  had 
left  in  Scotland,  to  perfed  the  redudion  of  that  king- 
dom, proceeded  in  his  work  with  very  good  fuccefs. 
Before  the  fight  of  Worcefter,  he  took  Sterling,  the 
chief  ilrengrh  of  the  Scots;  as  alfo  Dundee,  with  as 
terrible  an  execution  as  Cromwell  had  before  ufed  at 
Tredagh ;  and  furprifed  a  convention  of  the  Scotch 
mobility,  among  whom  was  old  general  Lefley,  and 
fent  them  prifoners  to  London.  The  example  that 
was  made  of  Dundee,  occafioned  fuch  a  terror,  that 
St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Dunbarton,  and  Dunnoter 
Caftles,  with  other  towns,  callles,  and  ftrong-holds, 
cither  voluntarily  declared  for  the  conquerors,  or  fur- 
rendered  upon  fummons.  Notwithftanding  this,  the 
Scots  made  one  attempt  more,  under  Middleton, 
Huntley,  Glencarne,  and  others  in  the  Highlands  : 
but  they  were  foon  fuppreiied  and  difoerfed  by  colonel 
Morgan  :  fo  that  the  Englifh  extended  their  conqueils 
'through  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  even  as  far  as  the 
ifles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  which  now  fubmitted 
to  them.  After  this,  there  was  no  more  work  for 
our  general  in  the  field ;  who  therefore  continued 
about  London  moft  of  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

And  here  I  fhall  difmifs  the  aifairs  of  Scotland  with 
the  remarks  that  bifhop  Burnet  makes  on  the  (late  of 
that  kingdom,  after  their  abfolute  reduction  of  it 
under  the  power  of  the  Englifh.  **  After  this,  fays 
he,  the  country  was  kept  in  great  order  :  fome  caflles 
in  the  Highlands  had  garrifons  put  into  them,  that 
were  fo  careful  in  their  difcipline,  and  fo  exaft  to 
their  rules,  that  in  no  time  the  Highlands  were  kept 
in  better  order,  than  during  the  ufurpation.  There 
was  a  confiderable  force  of  about  feven  or  eight  thou- 
iand  men  kept  in  Scotland  :  thefe  were  paid  exadlly, 
and  flridlly  difciplined.  The  pay  of  the  army  brought 
lb  much  money  into  the  kingdom,  that  it  continued 
all  that  while  in  a  very  flourifhing  flate.  Cromwell 
built  three  citadels,  at  Leith,  Air,  and  Inveniefs,  be- 
iides  many  little  forts.  There  was  good  juflice  done, 
a^nd  vice  was  fupprefTed  and  punilhed  ;  fo  that  we  al- 
ways 
z 
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ways  reckon  thofe  eight  years  of  ufurparion,  a  time 
of  great  peace  and  profperity.  There  was  alio  a 
fort  of  union  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  one  parlia- 
ment, where  Scotland  had  its  reprefentatives.  The 
marquis    of  Argyle  went  up  one  of  our  commidio- 


ners." 


§.  21.  Thus  have  we  gone  through  Cromwell's  mi- 
litary life,  and  with  as  much  brevity  as  poiTible,  ex- 
cept in  two  or  three  of  the  principal  actions,  which  I 
have  taken  more  at  large  from  the  hiftorians  of  th« 
time.  His  next  conquell  was  over  the  parliament 
who  employed  him,  by  another  fort  of  warfare,  in 
which  he  was  no  lefs  expert  and  fuccefsful  than  ii> 
the  open  field.  But  that  will  be  the  fubjecl  of  an- 
other chapter*  I  would  only  obferve  at  the  end  of 
this,  that  with  whomfoever  of  the  great  captains  of 
antiquity  v/e  compare  him,  Cromwell  is  in  no  danger 
of  loling  by  the  comparifon*^.  Like  Lucullus,  he  came 
to  the  field  unexperienced,  and  fhone  out  at  once  an 
accompliilied  general.  For  the  rapidity  of  his  con- 
quefb  he  might  vie  with  Alexander,  or,  whom  he 
more  nearly  rcfembled,  with  Julius  Caefar.  That  au 
army  of  veteran  Greeks,  though  fewer  in  number, 
ihould  triumph  over  the  effeminate  Afians,  Vv^as  what 
might  well  enougli  be  expected :  but  where  Roman 
was  oppofed  to  Roman,  and  Briton  to  Briton,  it; 
feems  but  an  act  of  jultice  to  afcribe  it  to  the  gefie- 
rals,  that  one  of  thefe  parties  was  for  ever  viclorious  ; 
efpecially  if  the  party  which  prevailed,  as  in  Crom- 
well's cafe,  appeared  at  firfl  under  many  difadvan- 
tages. 

Thofe  who  conclude,  from  the  feverity  ufed  at 
Tredagh,  and  a  few  other  places,  that  Cromwell  in 
his  temper  was  favage  and  cruel,  are  certainly  mucH 
miflaken.  We  find  him  excufmg  thofe  actions  him- 
felf  from  the  neceifity  of  affairs,  which  has  aUvays 
been  taken  for  a  fuflicient  reafon  in  matters  of  this 

*  See  the  panegyrick  in  the  appendix. 
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nature.  And  if  we  coniider  the  barbarities  which  the 
Jrifh,  for  feme  years  before,  had  been  pradlifmg  on 
the  poor  Englifli  proteilants,  efpecially  in  the  horrid 
inafiacre  of  1641,  we  Ihould  have  no  reafon  to  won- 
der if  a  fpirit  of  vengeance  had  prevailed  in  the 
Englifh  army,  when  they  had  it  in  their  power  to 
make  retaliation.  We  fee  nothing  however  of  this 
kind  breaking  out  among  them,  which  doubtlefs  was 
owing,  in  a  great  meafiire,  to  the  good  conduft  of 
the  general,  and  the  Uriel  difcipline  for  which  he  was 
fo  remarkable. 


CHAP.    V. 

j1  uiew  ^/'Cromwell'j  conclu^  t onwards  king  Charles  !• 
^th  a  nj  indie  at  ion  of  him  in  many  particulars* 

■  * 
§.  I.  TT  cannot  be  denied  that  Cromwell,  in  a  mul- 
X  titude  of  inflances,  appears  to  have  been  a 
great  mailer  of  diilimulation  :  and  if  the  old  maxim 
be  true,  ''  that  he  who  knvows  not  how  to  diffemble, 
knows  not  how  to  reign,"  we  (hall  find  it  v/as  ne- 
celfary  for  him  to  be  fo.  This  puts  us  under  a  diffi- 
cuity,  however,  v.dth  regard  tp  many  of  his  adions, 
to  £nd  what  were  his  real  motives  and  views.  But  if 
we  may  judge  from  a  feries  oi  the  moft  probable  cir- 
cumftances,  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  that  he  had 
at  iiril,  or  even  for  r.  long  time  after  he  arrived  at 
great  power,  any  fettled  defign  againil  the  king's 
life.     It  was  owing  to  him  *•,  indeed,   that  the  king 

v^is 

^  The  animofities  between  the  parliament  and 
army  ftill  continuing  and  increafing,  the  agitators 
feared  the  parliament  would  now,  for  their  own  fe- 
curity,  lecjeive  the  king  upon  any  terms,   or  rather 

put 
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was  feized  at  Holmby'-houre,    contrary  to  the  fcnfe, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  parliament  :   but 

this 

put  themfelves  under  his  prote(Elion,  that  they  might 
theibetter  fubdue  the  army,  and  reduce  them  to  obe- 
dience. Wherefore,  being  inftigated  thereto  by 
Cromwell,  they,  on  the  4th  of  June,  fent  cornet 
Joyce,  one  of  their  body,  with  a  parry  of  horfe,  to 
take  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parliament-commif- 
fioners,  and  bring  him  away  to  the  army.  Accord- 
ingly, Joyce  about  midnight  drew  up  his  horie  in 
order  before  Holmby-houfe,  demanding  entrance. 
Colonel  Greaves,  and  major-general  Brown,  wht> 
being  alarm'd,  had  doubled  the  guards,  enquiring 
his  name  and  bufmefs,  he  faid  his  name  was  Joyce, 
a  cornet  in  colonel  V/halley's  regiment,  and  his  bufi- 
nefs  was  to  fpeak  with  the  king.  Being  afked  from 
whom,  he  faid,  "  From  my felf;  my  errand  is  to  the 
king,  I  mull  and  I  will  fpeak  with  him.*'  Greaves 
and  Brown  commanded  their  men  within  to  ftand  to 
their  arms  ;  but  they,  feeing  them  to  be  their  fsl- 
low-foldiers  of  the  fame  army,  open'd  the  gates,  and 
fliook  hands  with  them  as  old  friends.  The  cornet 
placed  his  centinels  at  the  commiffioners  chamber^ 
doors,  and  went  himfelf,  by  the  back-uairs,  direclly 
to  the  kino's  bed-chamber.  Ti:!e  grooms  beinp-nmck 
furprifed.  defired  him  to  lay  afide  his  arms,  and  af- 
fured  him,  that  in  the  morning  he  fhould  fpeak  with 
the  king:  but  he,  with  fword  and  pillol,  in fi Teed  to 
have  the  door  opened,  aiid  made  fo  much  noife  that 
it  waked  his  majeily,  who  fent  him  out  v/ord,  '*  that 
he  v/ould  not  rife  nor  fpeak  with  him  till  the  morn- 
ing :  upon  v»/hich  the  cornet  retir'd  in  a  hufF.  The 
king  getting  up  early  in  the  morning,  fent  for  bim, 
who  with  great  boldnefs  told  his  majefty,  he  was 
commanded  to  remove  him.  Whereupon  the  king  de- 
fired  the  commifTioners  might  be  called ;  but  Joyce 
"Taid,  **  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  return  back  to 
|he  parliament."     Being  afk'd  for  a  fight  of  his  in- 

£  4  fir uci ions. 
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this  was  done  with  no  other  view  than  to  get  his  ma.- 

jefty 

ftru6lions,  he  told  his  majefly,  *«  he  fhould  fee  them 
prefently  ;"  fo  drawing    up    his    troop  in  the  inner 
court,  *'  Thefe,  Sir,  faid  he,    are  my   inftrudlionr.'* 
The  king  having  took  a  good  view    of   them,  and 
hnding   them  to  be  proper  men,  well  mounted  and 
arm'd,  told  the  cornet  with  a  fmile,  **  his  inllrudions 
were    in    fair  charaders,    legible    without  fpelling." 
Joyce  then  prelTing  the  king  to  go  along  with   him> 
his  majeily  refufed,    unlefs  the  commiflioners  might 
attend  him  ;   to  which  the  cornet  reply'd,  "  he  was 
very  indifferent,  they  might  go  if  they  would."     So 
the  king,  being  attended  by  the  commilTioners  of  the 
parliament,  went  along    with    Joyce,    and  was  that 
night  conduced  by  him  to  colonel  Montague's  houfe 
•  /^t  Hinchingbrook,    and  the  next  night  to  Sir  John 
Cut's  at  Childerfley  near  Cambridge.     Here  Fairfax, 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  Skippon,  and  many  other  officers 
came  to  wait  upon   the  king,  and  fome  of  them  kiffed 
his  hand.     'Tis  faid,  that  Joyce  being  told,  that  the 
general    was    difpleafed    with    him,    for    taking   the 
king    from    Holmby,    he    anfvvered,     **  that    lieute- 
nant-general    Cromwell    had    given    him    orders   at 
London    to    do   all  that  he  had  done ;"  and  indeed 
Fairfax  now  refigned  himfelf  entirely  to  Crornweirs 
jadgment,  who  led  and  governed  him  as  he  pleafed. 
And  though  he  was  at  iiril  diffatisfied  with  this  pro- 
ceeding of  Joyce,  yet  Cromwell  foon  appeafed  him 
by  reprefenting  to  him,   *'  that  nothing  could  have 
been  done  of  greater  advantage  to  the  army  and  their 
f^enerals,    to  the  church  and  flate,  than  what  Joyce 
had  been  doing  :  that  the  king  was  on  the  point  of 
making  an  accommodation  with  the  parliament,   who 
had  determined  to  fend  colonel  Greaves  to  fetch  him  ; 
and  if  Joyce  had  not  fetch'd  him,  there  woiHd  have 
been  an  end  of  both  officers  and  army,  and  all  the 
pains  they  had  taken  for  the  publick  good,  would  not 
only  have  been  ufelefs,  but  criminal/'    Life  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  in  8vo, 
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jefty  into  the  hands  of  the  army,  who  were  jealous  of 
the  parliament,  as  the  parliarpent  were  of  them. 

For  when  the  royal  power  was  quite  broken,  and 
the  royal  perlbn  made  a  prifoner,  mifunderftandings 
began  to  arife  among  the  viftors,  from  the  foldier.s 
arrogating  more  to  tkemlelves  than  their  mailers  were 
willing  to  allow.  On  this  account  it  was  imagincvj, 
that  they  who  could  fecure  the  king^s  perfon,  might 
play  him  oit'againft  the  other  party,  and  reftore  him 
upon  their  own  terms,  without  any  provifion  for  the 
others.  It  was  even  fufpeded  at  this  time,  that  the 
parliament  had  actually  a  defign  of  relloring  the 
king's  authority,  in  order  to  make  ufe  of  it  to  ruin 
their  own  army.  Bu:  the  chief  oihcers  were  more  te- 
nacious of  the  power  they  had  acquired,  and  in  par- 
ticular Cromwell,  who  was  a  member  of  parliament 
as  well  as  a  general,  than  thus  to  refign  it  without 
any  fecurity  to  thernfelves.  It  was  thought  neceiTary, 
therefore,  in  order  to  leiTen  the  parliament's  autho- 
rity, and  increafe  their  own,  to  take  this*  otherwife 
unwarrantable  Hep  ;  of  which  Crom-vvell  v/as  the  chief 
advifer,  as  appears  from  the  tefcimony  of  Joyce,  v/hot 
afted  in  the  atfair, 

§.  2.  Cromwell's  grand  defign,  y/e  are  afTured,  was- 
to  hinder  any  conjunclion  between  the  king  and  the 
prefoyterians,  the  army's  greatefl  gncmies  ;  and  hav- 
ing now  got  him  into  his  hands,  he  fpirited  up  an 
addrefs  from  the  army,  containing  a  charge  of  high 
treafon  againft  *  eleven  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  who  were  the  heads  of  the  pre/by teriaa 
party*  This  had  the  deilred  efFe(^  ;  for  knowing  tlii? 
charge  was  rather  to  hinder  their  influencing  the 
houfe,    than  with    a   view   of  proceeding    capitally 

*  Thefe  members   were,    Mr.  Dentil  Flollis,  Sir 
Philip  Stapleton,  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  Serjeant  Glyn, 
Mr.  Anthony  Nichols,  Mr.  Walter  Long,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Lewis,    colonel   Edward    Harley,    Sir  William. 
Waller,  colonel  Maffey,  and  Sir  Johnjvlaynard. 
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againfl  them,  they  determined  to  withdraw  themfelves 
\'oIuntarily,  and  leave  the  fway  of  the  houfe,  in  the 
hands  of  the  oppofite  party;  who,  though  called  in- 
dependants,  were  made  up  of  men  of  different  per- 
faafions,  that  were  in  general  friends  to  the  army. 
There  was  alfo  a  moderate  party  in  the  houfe,  who 
ufually  voted  on  the  fide  of  liberty,  till  they  found 
what  lengths  thev  were  like  to  be  led. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  Cromwell's  next  inten- 
tions were  to  reftore  the  king  by  means  of  the  inde- 
pendants,  now  the  predominant  party ;  thinking  that 
liberty  of  confcience  would  thereby  be  better  fecured, 
than  it  could  be  under  a  prefbyterian  hierarchy.  And 
the  king  himfelf  began  to  think  his  condition  altered 
for  the  better,  and  to  look  upon  the  independant  in- 
tercit  as  more  confident  with  epifcopacy  than  the 
prefDyterian,  becaufe  it  might  fubfift  under  any  form, 
which  the  other  could  not  do.  He  was  alfo  much 
more  civilly  treated  fince  his  being  in  the  army,  than 
be  was  before  while  the  parliament's  prifoner  :  for 
though  he  was  obliged  to  attend  the  motion  of  the 
camp,  he  was  every  where  allowed  to  appear  in  ftate 
and  luilre,  with  his  nobility  about  him.,  his  chaplains 
in  waiting,  and  all  his  fervants  in  their  proper  places. 
His  majelly  received  alfo  an  addrefs  from  the  army, 
full  of  proteflations  of  duty  :  which  was  fet  on  foot 
by  Cromwell  and  Ireton ;  though,  to  prevent  the 
parliament's  jealoufy  of  them,  they  were  at  firft 
Ibmewhat  referved  in  their  own  behaviour ;  and  even 
defired  to  be  excufed  from  feeing  his  majefty  often, 
and  waved  the  cerem.ony  of  kifling  his  hand  when  be- 
fore, him,  notwithftanding  all  the  addrefs  which  his 
iTiajefty  made  ufe  of,  as  to  perfons  he  knew  could  do 
him  fervice. 

After  fome  time,  however,  Cromwell's  behaviour 
was  more  open  and  free ;  he  vifited  the  king  fre- 
quently, and  had  long  conferences  with  him.  Once 
in  particular  he  is  faid  to  have  promifed  his  majeity, 
**  that  if  he  and  his  party  would  fit  ftill,  and  neither 
act  nor  declare  againit   the   army,  he  would  reliore 

him, 
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him,  and  make  him  the  greatcfl  prince  in  Chriften« 
dom."  Though  in  private,  among  his  friends,  he 
boalied,  *'  that  now  he  had  zot  the  kino^  into  his 
hands,  he  had  got  the  parliament  in  his  pocket."  His 
majefty  knew  that  Cromwell  bore  the  greatell  fvvay  in 
the  army,  and  finding  him  not  avcrfe  to  his  interell, 
was  fo  indifcreet  as  to  fay  to  general  Fairfax%  upon 
his  offering  him  his  fervice,  *'  Sir,  I  have  as  good 
interefl  in  the  army  as  you."  Which  exprefnon  was 
taken  very  ill  by  the  general,  and  did  the  king  no 
fervice. 

^.  3.  But  notwithftanding  the'^ king's  indifcretion, 
Cromwell  was  certainly  in  earnefl  as  to  his  defign  of 
a  reftoration,  though  he  darft  not  openly  avow  it*-- 
This  was  evident  from  his  meilage  to  bir  John  Berke- 
ley^ who  was  fent  over  by  the  queen  aftd  the  prince 
to  promote  an  agreement  between  the  king  and  the 
army.  Sir  Allen  Appefley,  the  meffenger,  was  or- 
dered to  inform  Sir  John,  that  *'  Cromwell  well  xe- 
membered  what  he  had  once  heard  him  fay,  concern- 
ing the  difficulty  of  introducing  a  popular  goverp-- 
ment,  againll  the  king,  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the 
prefbyterians,  and  the  genius  of  the  nation  ;  and  that 
therefore  it  would  be  well  for  the  independants  to  do 
what  the  prefbyterians  had  only  pretended  to,  and 
reftore  the  king  and  people  to  their  juR  and  antient 
rights ;  this  being  the  only  way  to  obtain  truft  and 
power  for  themfelves,  as  much  as  fubjeds  are  ca- 
pable of  :  -  whereas,  if  they  aimed  at  more,  it  would 
be  attended  with  a  great  hatred,  and  their  own  de- 
ftrudion.  That  though  Cromwell,  Vv'hen  Sir  John 
held  this  difcourfe,  only  gave  him  the  hearing,  yet 
he  had  fmce  found  by  experience,  that  all,  or  the 
greateilpart  of  it  was  reafonable,  and  he  was  refolvea 
to  adl  accordingly,  as  might  be  perceived  by  v/hat 
had  already  p^fs'd ;  deiiring  that  the  queen  and  the 
prince  would  not  condemn  his  party,  but  fufpend 
their  opinion  of  them,  ancl  their  intentions,  till  their 
future  carriage  fhould  make  full  proof  of  their  inte- 

gnty. 
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griry,  of  which  they   had    already  given  fome  tefti- 


nionv." 


And  when  after  leave  obtained  from  Cromwell,  Sir 
John  came  to  wait  on  the  king,  Cromwell  confirmed 
with  his  own  mouth  all  that  Sir  Allen  had  reported  ; 
with  this  addition,  *'  that  he  thought  no  man  could 
enjoy  his  life  and  eflate  quietly,  unlefs  the  king  had 
his  right ;  which,  fays  he,  we  have  already  declared 
to  the  world  in  general  terms,  and  will  more  particu- 
larly very  foon,  when  we  fhall  comprize  the  feveral 
intereits  of  the  royalifls,  prefbyterians,  and  indepen- 
dants,  as  far  as  they  are  confident  with  one  another." 
And  fome  time  after  Sir  John  meeting  him  at  Read- 
ing, as  he  w-as  coming  from  the  king  at  Caverfham, 
Cromwell  told  him,  *'  that  he  had  lately  feen  the 
tendered  fighj:  that  ever  his  eyes  beheld,  which  was  the 
interview  between  the  king  and  his  children.''  He 
even  wept  while  he  mentioned  it ;  and  added,  "  that 
r.ever  was  man  fo  abufed  as  himfelfin  the  fmiiler  opi- 
nion he  had  of  the  king,  whom  he  now  thought  the 
noil  upright  and  confcientious  man  of  the  three  king- 
doms :"  Concluding  with  this  wifh,  ''  that  God 
w^ould  be  pleafcd  to  look  upon  him,  according  to  the 
fmcerity  of  Jiis  heart  towards  the  king." 

§,  4.  Indeed  the  army  in  general,  as  well  as  Crom- 
well, appeared  at  this  time  very  zealous  for  the  king's 
intereil ;  and  yet  they  feemed  to  fufpedl  the  reality  of 
cne  another's  intentions.  Som.e  of  the  principal  agi- 
tators v^hifpered  their  fufpicions  of  the  lieutenant-ge- 
neral to  Berkeley,  but  they  appeare'd  to  be  fufpicions 
cnly ;  every  cne  confeffmg,  that  if  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  were  not  hearty  for  the  king,  they  were  com- 
plete diiTemblers.  And  what  room  could  there  be  to 
imagine  this,  when  propofals  were  adlually  drawn  up 
by  Ireton  for  a  reconciliation,  by  which  epifcopacy 
was  not  to  be  abolilhed,  nor  the  militia  taken  from  the 
crown  ?-when  they  both  preiTed  the  king  to  confent 
to  them  without  delay,  there  being  no  ^iTurance  of 

the 
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the  army,  who  had  changed  more  than  once  ?   Crom- 
well, in  particular,   was  lb  earnefl  in   the  aiFair,   that 
he  blamed  Ireton's  flownefs  in  perfecting  the  propo- 
fals,  and  his  backwardnefs  in  coming  up   to  his  ma- 
jefty's  I'enfe  ;  telling  Sir  John  Berkeley  on  the  other 
hand,  **  that  he  wilhed  he  would  a6l  more  frankly, 
and  not  tie  himfelf  up  to  narrpvv  principles ;   becaufe 
there  was  great  room  to  think,   that  the  army  would 
not  perfiH  in  their  good  intentions  towards  the  king." 
About  the  fame  time  arrived  Mr.  Afhburnham,  up- 
on   the   like    mefTage    as    Sir   John  Berkeley.     This 
gentleman  foon  got  familiar    with  colonel  Whalley^ 
who  commanded  the  guard  that  attended  the  king* 
and  alfo   with    Cromwell    and    Ireton,    who    feemed 
greatly  to  come  into  his  meafures,  fo  as  even  to  raife 
ajealoufy  in   the  army  of  their  carrying  on  a  fepa- 
rate    treaty.     But    all   thefe  promising  circumftances 
were  foon  defeated,  merely  by  the  imprudence  of  his 
majeily,  and  thofe  about   him  ;    as  we  fliall  fee   by 
what  follows. 

§.  5»  The  parliament  feared  nothing  fo  much,  2.5 
a  conjunction  between  the  king   and  the  army  :    and 
now  there  was  fuch  an  appearance  of  it,  many  of  the 
king's  friends,  through  an  intemperate  zeal,  made  it 
the  fubjedl  of  their  triumph.  Hereupon  the  two  houfes 
fent  a  committee  to  his   majefty,  with  an  addrefs  of 
another  ftrain  than  they  had  lately  ufed,  making  many 
proteftations  of  duty,  and  declaring,  ''  that  if  he  was 
not  in  all  refpeds  treated  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  as  he 
defired,  it  was  not  their  fault,  who  were  defirous   he 
might  be  at  full  liberty,  and  do  what  he  would."  The 
army,    at  the   fame  time,  was  not  without  jealoufy,- 
that  the  king  hearkened  to   fome  fecret  propofitions 
from  the  prefbyterian  party,    and   deligned  to  make 
an  abfolute   breach  between  the  parliament  and  the 
army  ;  which  occafioned  Iretori  to  fay  to  him,  *'  Sir,, 
you  have  an  intention  to  be  arbitrator  between   the 
parliament  and  us,  and  we  mean  to  be  fo  between 
you  and  the  parliament.''  In  the  mean  time  the  king, 

finding 
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finding  himfelf  courted  on  all  hands,  was  fo  confi- 
dent of  his  own  importance,  that  he  imagined  him- 
felf able  to  turn  the  fcale  on  which  fide  he  pleafed. 

This  high  conlideration  of  himfelf,  which  was  one 
of  king  Charles's  greateil  foibles,  v/as  the  occalion 
that  when  the  propofals  were  brought  him  from  the 
army,  and  his  concurrence  to  them  humbly  deiired, 
he  entertained  their  commiflioners  with  haughty  and 
difobliging  language ;  declaring,  *'  that  no  man 
fhould  fuifer  for  his  fake,  (there  being  juftice  required 
on  feme  of  his  evil  advifers)  and  that  he  repented  of 
nothing  fo  much,  as  that  he  pafTed  the  bill  againd  the 
earl  of  StrafFord :  alfo,  that  he  v/ould  have  the  church 
of  England  eftablifhed  by  the  propofals ;"  there  be- 
ing nothing  in  them  concerning  church-government. 
Thefe  propofals  however,  were  much  more  mode- 
rate than  thofe  fent  to  him  from  the  parliament :  but 
he  unhappily  thought,  that  they  proceeded  only  from 
the  necelTity  they  had  of  him ;  and  in  difcourfing  with 
the  commiflioners,  would  frequently  ufe  fuch  expref- 
£ons  as  thefe,  *'  You  cannot  do  without  me  ;  you 
will  fall  to  ruin,  unlefs  I  fudain  you."  This  kind  of 
proceeding  greatly  adonifli'd  his  own  party,  as  well  as 
the  deputies  from  the  army ;  whereupon  he  began  to 
foften  his  difcourfe,  but  it  was  too  late:  for  colonel 
Rainfborough,  Vv'lio  feemed  lead  of  all  to  defire  an 
accommodation,  had  retired  from  the  conference,  and 
going  immediately  to  the  army,  had  given  them  to 
underiland  what  treatment  their  commiflioners  and 
propofals  had  met  with. 

It  may  not  be  amifs,  on  this  occaflon,  to  introduce 
part  of  Dr.  Wellwood's  character  of  this  unhappy 
prince,  in  which  he  feems  to  have  had  feme  view  to 
the  prefent  affair.  After  telling  us,  ''  that  if  king 
Charles  had  any  perfonal  faults,  they  vvere  much  ever 
weighed  by  his  virtues ;  but  that  an  immoderate  de- 
fire  of  power,  beyond  what  our  conilitution  allc  v'd 
of,  was  the  rock  he  fplit  upon  ;'*  the  dodor  adds^ . 
*'  there  was  another  error  thai;  run  through  the  whole 
managemeut  of  his  aitairs,  both  domellick  and  pub- 
lick, 
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Kck,  and  which  occafioned  a  great  part  of  his  misfor- 
tunes :  he  appeared  many  times  fliiF  and  pofitive  in 
denying  at  firft  what  he  granted  afterwards  out  of 
time,  and  too  late  to  give  fatisfadion  ;  which  encou- 
raged interefted  perfons  to  afk  more  than  they  thought 
of  at  firft,  and  loil  him  the  fruits  of  his  former  con-^ 
ceiTions  :  fo  that  in  the  whole  condudl  of  his  life  he 
verified  this  maxim,  that  errors  in  government  have 
ruined  more  princes  than  their  perfonal  vices." 

§.  6.  To  proceed  with  our  hiflory :  There  hap- 
pened, about  the  time  v/e  are  now  upon,  an  infur- 
redion  in  the  city  of  London,  occafioned  by  the  par- 
liament's voting  the  city  militia,  through  Cromwell's 
influence,  into  other  hands  than  their  own.  The 
mob  that  was  got  down  to  Weflminfier,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  not  only  obliged  both  houfes  to  revoke  their 
ordinance,  but  forced  them  to  pafs  a  vote,  "  that  the 
king  lliould  come  forthwith  to  London,  and  be  invi- 
ted thither  with  honour,  freedom,  and  fafety."  This 
violence  put  upon  them,  occafioned  feveral  of  the 
members,  and  in  particular  the  fpeakers  of  both 
houfes,  to  repair  with  fpeed  to  the  army,  and  offer 
up  their  complaints.  The  army  could  not  have  de- 
fired  a  greater  advantage  than  this  gave  them,  who 
therefore  received  ihe  members  with  all  the  appear- 
ances of  refpe6l,  profefled  their  fubmiflion  to  the  par- 
liament, and  declared,  "  that  they  would  re-ellablifii 
them  in  their  full  power,  or  perifh  in  the  attempt." 
Nor  did  they  fail  of  their  promife  ;  for  though  the 
houfes  had  chofen  new  fpeakers,  and  pafTed  feveral  * 

votes 

*  Thefe  votes  were,  **  Firfl,  That  the  king  fhould 
come  to  London.  Secondly,  That  the  militia  of  Lon- 
don fhould  be  authorized  to  raife  forces  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  city.  Thirdly,  That  power  be  given  to 
the  fame  militia  to  chufe  a  general.  Fourthly,  1  hat 
the  eleven  members  impeached  by  the  army,  fliould 
refume  their  feats  in  parliament." 

The 
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votes  according  to  the  mind  of  the  citizens,  yet  all 
thofe  proceedings  were  difannull'd  upon  the  army's 

coming 

The  citi?/eiis>  armed  with  thefe  powers,  proceed  to 
raife  forces  under  the  command   of  Waller,  Mailey, 
and  Pointz  ;  but  they  were  very  much  difcou raged  in 
their  proceedings  by  the  news  of  the  general  rendez- 
vous of  the  army  on  Houn  How- heath,  where  the  two 
fpeakers  appeared  with  their  maces,   and  fuch  mem- 
bers as  accompanied  them,  viz.  the  earls  of  Northum- 
berland,   Saliibury,    and   Kent,    the    lord    Grey     of 
Wcrke,  the  lord  Howard,  the  lord  Wharton,  the  earl 
of  Mulgrave,  and  the  lord  Say,  and  fix  lords  more, 
with  the  earl  of  Mancheiler,  their  fpeaker  ;  and  about 
a  hundred  members  of  the  houTe  of  commons,  with 
their  fpeaker,  Mr.  Lenthall.     Befides,    the    borough 
of  Southwark  was  generally  for  the  army,  which  was 
now  marching  towards  London,  to   reitore  the  mem- 
bers who  fied  to  them,  to  their  places  and  authori- 
ties.     Part  of  the  army  feized  upon  the  block-houfe 
at  Gravefend,    and    blocked    up    the   city  by  water 
towards  the  eaft,  and  the  general  with  the  rell  of  the 
army  towards  the  weft.     Upon  this,  the  aldermen  and 
common-council  of  the  ciiy  deferted  their  three  gene- 
rals, and  fenr  to  Fairfax  for  a  pacification  ;  which  he 
granted  them   upon  thefe  conditions.     "  Firft,  That 
they  Ihould  defert  the  parliament  then  fining,  and  the 
eleven  members.     Secondly,  That  they  ftould  recal 
their  late  declaration.     Thirdly,  That  they  fhould  re- 
linquilli  their  prefent  militia.     Fourthly,  That  they 
llionld  deliver  up  to  the  general  all  their  forts,  and  the 
tower  of  London.     Fifthly,  That  th-::/  fhould  difband 
all  the  forces  they  had  lately  raifed,  and  do  all  things 
elfe,  which  were  neceffary  for  the  publick  tranquil- 
lity." 

The  next  day,  Crom.well  marched  to  Weftminlter^ 
and  placed  guards  in  the  court,  in  the  hall,  and  evea 
at  the  doors  of  the  two  houfes :  and  a  little  after,  ge- 
neral Fairfax  conduded  the  feveral  members  \\hx>  had 

fled 
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coming  to  LorAdon  ;  the  members  were  reftored,  and 
every  thing  fettled  again  as  the  officers,  or  rather  as 
Cromwell,  who  governed  all  the  reil:,  would  have  it. 

§.  7.  But  the  city  being  fubdued,  and  the  parlia- 
ment and  army  feemingly  united,  there  arofe  diffe- 
rences in  the  army  itfelf.  The  agitators,  whofe  rife 
we  fhall  mention  elfevvhere,  were  no  longer  inclined 
to  an  agreement  with  the  king,  and  declared  their  dif- 
content  at  the  intimacy  kept  up  by  Cromwell  and  Ire- 
ton  with  his  majefty's  agents.  The  doors  of  thefe 
commanders,  they  faid,  were  open  to  the  royaliils, 
and  ihut  to  their  own  foldiers.  Cromwell  was  very 
uneafy  at  thefe  difcourfes,  and  informed  the  king's 
party  of  them,  fpeaking  thus  to  Aihburnham  and 
Berkeley  :  *'  If  I  am  an  honed  man,  1  have  faid 
enough  of  the  fmcerity  of  my  intentions ;  and  if  I  am 
not,  nothing  is  enough  :  therefore  I  conjure  you,  as 
you  tender  the  king's  fervice,  not  to  come  fo  fre- 
quently to  my  quarters,  but  to  fend  your  bufinefs  in 
private  ;  the  fufpicion  of  me  being  grown  fo  great, 
that  I  am  afraid  to  be  in  them  myfelf."  Thus  the 
agitators,  who  were  fet  up  at  firll  by  Cromwell,  to 
oppofe  the  parliament's  defign  of  diibanding,  began 
now  to  be  very  troublefome  to  him,  and  at  laft  oblief'd 
him  to  abandon  the  king's  intereH,  in  order  to  make 
his  peace  with  them, 

fled  to  the  army,  to  their  feats  in  parliament ;  where 
they  annulled  all  the  afts  and  orders,  which  had 
pafTed  fince  the  26th  of  July.  Two  days  after,  the 
army  marched,  as  it  were,  in  triumph  through  the 
city,  the  general  leading  the  avant-guard,  major-ge- 
neral Skippon  the  main  body,  and  Cromwell  the 
rear-guard  ;  and  all  the  foldiers  having  laurel  branches 
in- then-  hats.  After  this  pompous  march,  the  army 
was  dillributed  into  quarters,  in  Kent,  Surrey,  and 
Effex;  and  thus  they  furrounded  the  city.  Life  of 
Cromwell,  p.  58, 

For 
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For  the  parliament  having  addrefied  themfelves 
again  to  the  king,  Cromwell  found  means  to  prevent 
his  treating  with  them,  and  got  it  infinuated,  "  that  if 
the  king  would  afTent  to  their  propofals,  lower  than 
thofe  of  the  parlirment,  the  army  would  fettle  hini 
again  on  his  throne."  Hj^  majefty,  upon  this,  in- 
Head  of  likening  to  the  parliament,  defired  a  perfonal 
treaty  on  the  propofals  of  the  army.  With  this  the 
officers  were  well  plcafed  ;  and  Cromwell  and  Ireton, 
with  others  of  their  party,  prelled  his  majefty^s  de- 
fires  in  the  houfe  with  great  earneftnefs.  But  fo  far 
were  they  from  fucceeding,  that  they  met  with  a  vi- 
gorous oppofition,  and  loft  mod  of  their  friends  in 
the  parliament,  where  they  were  now  looked  upon  as 
betrayers  of  the  caufe.  The  army  iikewife,  which 
then  lay  about  Putney,  were  no  lefs  diflatisfy'd  with 
their  proceedings  ;  fo  that  the  agitators  complained, 
openly  in  council,  both  of  the  king  and  the  malig- 
nants,  about  declaring,  "  that  fmce  the  king  had  re- 
jedled  their  propofals,  they  were  no  farther  en^nged 
to  him,  but  were  now  to  confult  their  own  fafety,  and 
the  publick  good  ;  and  having  the  power  devolved 
upon  them  by  decifion  of  the  fvvord,  and  being  con- 
vinced that  monarchy  was  inconfiilent  with  the  good 
of  the  nation,  they  refolved  to  ufe  their  ende;ivours  to 
reduce  England  to  a  commonwealth."  They  'dlfo 
defigncd  to  have  feized  Aihburnham  and  Berkeley, 
the  king's  agents,  and  to  wreil  the  king  out  of  the. 
hands  of  the  two  traitors,  as  chey  called  Cromwell 
and  Ireton. 

§.  8.  Cromwell  v/as  fo  terrifyM  with  thefc  things, 
that  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  bring  the  army  to  a 
general  rendezvous  ;  knowing  that  mod  of  the  great 
ofiicers  were  fiill  v.'cll  alTecled  to  the  king,  and  dif- 
liked  thefe  proceedings  of  the  agitators,  whofe  power 
he  hoped  by  that  means  to  fupprefs.  The  agitators, 
in  the  mean  time,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  ren- 
dezvous, and  to  get  the  king  into  their  own  hands. 
But  Cromwell  was  too  hard  for  them  all :  for  finding 

how 
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how  matters  were  like  to  go,  he  acquainted  the  king 
with  his  danger,  and  afTuring  him  of  his  real  fervice, 
advifed  him  to  efcape  where  he  might  be  more  fecure. 
His  majeily  took  the  general's  counfel  ^,  and  leaving 
Hampton  court,  where  he  then  refided,  made  away 
for  the  iile  of  Wight,  accompanied  by  Berkeley,  Afh- 
burnham,  and  Tome  others.  They  were  well  re- 
ceived by  colonel  Hammond,  the  governor,  who  met 
the  king  at  Titchfield,  and  conduded  him  forwards 
in  his  own  perfon.  Cromwell  foon  received  letters 
of  the  king's  arrival,  which  he  communicated  to  the 
parliament,  and  thereby  removed  the  conllernation 
they  were  before  in  on  account  of  his  efcape.  And 
lord  Clarendon  remarks,  that  be  made  the  relation  of 
this  matter  with  fo  unufual  a  gaity,  that  all  men  con- 
cluded, his  majefly  was  where  Cromwell  defired  he 
fhould  be. 

The  agitators  now  declared  openly  againfl  the 
king,  and  againd  the  continuance  of  the  prefent  par- 

*  Milton  endeavours  to  vindicate  Cromwell  from 
beino-  the  advifer  of  this  iii|*ht.  "  I  admire  thofe  ca- 
valiers,  fays  he,  who  never  fdck  to  alFxrai  fo  often, 
that  Charles  was  one  of  the  moil  prudent  perfons  li- 
ving, and  yet  that  the  fame  man  was  hardly  ever  at  his 
own  difpofal :  that,  whether  with  his  enemy  or  his 
friend,  in  the  court,  or  in  the  camp,  he  v^as  aimoll  al- 
ways in  the  power  of  another ;  now  of  his  v/ife,  then 
of  the  bifliops  ;  now  of  the  peers,  then  of  the  fol- 
diery ;  and  lail,  of  his  enemies ;  that,  for  the  moil 
part,  he  followed  the  worfer  counfels,  and,  almoft 
ahvvays,  of  the  worfer  men.  Charles  is  perfuaded  ; 
Charles  is  impofed  oh  ;  Charles  is  deceived  ;  fear  is 
impreifed  on  him ;  vain  hope  is  fet  before  him  1 
Charles  is  carried  and  fetched  about  as  if  he  was  the 
common  prey  of  all,  both  friends  and  enemies !  But 
let  them  either  blot  thefe  things  out  of  their  writings, 
or  elfe  give  over  trumpeting  up  the  fagacity  of 
Charles."  Defsnjtofecundopopuli  AngUcaniy  Mr.  Peck's 
tranflation. 

liament; 
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nament ;  requiring  that  a  new  one  might  be  ele6led, 
by  a  more  equal  diilribution  of  the  counties,  cities, 
and  boroughs.  A  great  part  of  the  army  came  over 
to  them,  who  were  diltinguilhed  by  the  name  of  le- 
vellers :  and  at  the  general  rendezvous,  they  that 
were  of  this  party  wore  every  one  a  paper  in  his  hat, 
with  thefe  words  written  upon  it,  *'  The  rights  of 
England,  and  the  confent  of  the  people."  And  tho' 
Cromwell,  by  his  fuiguiar  addrefs  and  extraordinary 
courage,  did  for  the  prefent  quell  this  fpirit  in  the 
army ;  yet  fo  apprehenfive  was  he  of  the  fecret  re- 
mains of  it,  and  the  confequences  that  might  hence 
enfue,  and  fo  weary  was  he  of  treating  with  the  king 
to  tjie  purpofe,  that  he  foon  altered  his  condu6l  to 
both  parties,  and  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  one,  by 
abandoning  the  other. 

§.  9.  To  vindicate  Cromwell,  as  much  as  poffible, 
in  the  affair  of  leaving  the  king,  I  fhall  infert  the  fub- 
fiance  of  what  is  coUeded  on  this  head,  by  the  anony- 
mious  author  of  Cromwell's  life.     He  tells   us  from 
Ludlow,  that  colonel  Hammond  and  Mr.  Afhburnhain 
had  frequent  conferences  with  the   king,  who   made 
^  fuch  promifes  to  Hammond,  that  he  exprefs'd  his  ear- 
ned: defire  that  the  army  might  refume  their  power, 
and  rid  themfelves  of  the  agitators,  whofe  authority, 
he  faid,   he  never  liked.     To  this  end  he  fent  one  Mr. 
Traughton,    his  Chaplain,  to  the   army,    to   advife 
them  to  make  ufe  of  their  late  fuccefs  againfl  the  agi- 
tators ;  and  foon  after   he  prefs'd  the  king  to  fend 
fome  of  thofe  who  attended  on  him,  to  the  army,  with 
letters  of  compliment  to  Fairfax,  and  others  of  greater 
confidence  to  Cromwell  and   Ireton.     He  alfo  wrote 
to  them  himfelf,  **  conjuring  them  by  their  engage- 
ments, their   honour  and   confcience,  to  come   to  a 
fpeedy  agreement  with  the  king,  and  not  to  expofe 
themfelves  to  the  fantaftick  giddinefs  of  the  agitators." 
Sir  John  Berkeley  was  appointed  by  the  king,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  Hammond's  advice,  to  go   to  the   army ; 
who  taking  with  him  Mr,  Henry  Berkeley  hjs  coufin» 

went 
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w«nt  over  with  a  pafs  from  the  Goverm>r  of  Cowes. 
Being  on   his  way  tovvards  ;he   army,  he   met  Mr* 
Traughton  on  his  return  between  Baglhot  and  Wind- 
for,  who  informed  hirn,  that  he  had  no  good  news  to 
carry  back  to  his  majefiy,  the   army  having  enter'd 
into  new  refolutions  concerning  his  perfon.     He  was 
not  gone  much  farther,  before  he  was  met  by  cornet 
Joyce,  who  told  him,   "  that  he  was  aftoniihed  at  his 
defign  of  going  to  the  army,  for  it  had  been  debated 
amongft   the    agitators,  whether,   in   juftification   of 
themielves,  the  king  fliould  be  brought  tc  a  trial;  '* 
of  which  opinion  he  declared  himfelf  to  be.     Sir  John 
however  refolved  to  go  to  the  army,  and  being  ar- 
rived at  Windfor,  went  to  general  Fairfax's  quarters, 
where  the  officers  were  alTembled.  ■  Being  admitted, 
he  delivered  his  letters  to  the  general,  who  receiving 
them,    ordered  him  to  withdraw.      Having   waited 
about  half  an  hour,   he   was  called  in,  when  the  ge- 
neral, with  fome  feverity  in  his  looks,  told  him,  that 
they  were  the  parliament's  army,  and  therefore  could 
fay  nothing  to  the  king's  motion  about  peace,  but  muft 
refer  thofe  matters,  and  the  king's  letters,  to  their 
confideration.     Sir  John  then  looked  upon  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  and  the  reft  of  his  acquaintance  ;  but  they  fa- 
iuted  him  very  coldly,  and  Ihewing  him  colonel  Ham- 
mond's letter  to  them,  fmiled  with  difdain  upon  it. 

Finding  himfelf  thus  difappointed,  Berkeley  went  to 
his  lodging ;  where  having  ftaid  two  hours  without 
any  company,  he  at  laft  ordered   his  fervan^t  to  go 
out,  and  fee  if  he  could  find  any  of  his  acquaintance. 
^  The  fervant  going  out,  met  with  one  who  was  a  ge- 
neral officer,  who  bid   him  tell  his  mafter,  that  he 
would  meet  him  at  fuch  a  place  at  midnight.     They 
being  accordingly  met,  the  officer  acquainted  Berkeley 
in  general,  that  he  had  no  good  news  to  tell  him  ; 
and  then  proceeding  to  particulars,  faid,  "  You  know, 
that  1  and  my  friends  engaged  ourfelves  to  you  ;  that 
we  were  zealous  for  an  agreement,  and  if  the  reft  were 
not  fo,  we  were  abus'd  :  tliat  fmce  the  tumults  in  the 
army,  we  did  millruft  Cromwell  and  ireton  ;  whereof 
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I  informed  you.     I  come  now  to  tell  you,  that  we 
miftruit  neither,  and  that  we  are  refolved,  notwithHand- 
ing  our  engagement,    to  deilroy   the  king  and   his 
polierity ;   to   which   purpofe  Ireton  has  made    two 
propolitions  this    afternoon ;     one,    that  you  fnould 
be  fent  prifoner  to  London  ;    the   other,  that  none 
fhould  fpeak    with    you  upon    pain  of  death ;    and 
i  do  now  hazard    my  life    by   doing   it.     The  way 
defigned   to  ruin  his  majefry,  is  to  fend  8co  of  the 
molt  dirnitedled  in  the  army  to  fecure  his  perfon,  and 
then  to  bring  him  to  a  trial ;   andl  d^re  think  no  farther. 
This  v.ill  be  done  in  ten  days;    and  therefore,  if  the 
king  can  efcape,  let  him  do  it  as  he  loves  his  life.*' 

Sir  John  being  exceedingly  troubjed  at  this  relation, 
afk'd  his  friend  the  reafon  of  this  change,  {ecing  the 
king  had  done  all  things  in  compliance  with  the  army, 
and  the  officers  were  beccm.e  fuperior  fmce  the  laic  ren- 
dezvous.     Whereupon  he   gave   him    this    account. 
*'  That  though  one  of  the  mutineers  was  fr.ot  *  to 
death,  eleven  more  imprilon'd,  and  the  rell  in  appear- 
ance cyer-av/ea ;  yet  they  were  fo  far  from  bei:^g  fo  in 
reality,  that  two-ihirds  of  the  army  had  been   fir-ce 
with   Cromwell  and  Ireton,  to   let  them  know,  that 
though  they  were  fure  to  jrerilh  in  the  enterprizc,  they 
ihculd  leave  nothing  unatrempted  to  bring  the  whole 
aimy  to  their  fenfe  ;  and  if  all  tailed,  they  would  make 
a  divifion  in  the  army,  and  unite  with  any  who  would 
aifiil  them  in  the  deftruflion  of  their  oppoferj.     That 
Crom/.vell  and  Ireton  reaibned  thus  with  themfelves, 
**   if  the  army  divide,  the  greatefl  part  v,'iil  join  v/ith 
the  preihyterians,  and  will  moil  probably  prevail  to 
cur  ruin  ;  or  we  fhali  be  oblip-ed  in  fuch  a  manner  to 
apply  ouifelves  to  {.he  king,  as  rather  to  beg  than  offer 
any  afTiflarxe  :  \\hichif  the  king  fliall  give,  and  be 
fo  fortunate  as  to  prevail ;  if  he  ihaii  then  pardon  us, 
it  will  be  all  we  can  expcd,  and  m.ore  than  we  can 
alTure  ourfeives  of:"  and  thereupon  concluded,  that 
if  they  could  not  bring  the  army  to  their  fcnfe,  it 

*  See  the  chapter  next  following,  §.7. 
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was  beft  to  comply  with  them,  a  divifion  being  ut- 
terly deftrudive  to  both. 

In  purfuance  therefore  of  this  refolution,  Cromwell 
employed  all  his  thoughts  and  endeavours  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  party  that  was  moft  fet  againit  the 
king.  He  alfo  fent  comfortable  mefTages  to  the  pri- 
foners  he  had  feiz'd  at  the  late  rendezvous,  afTuring 
them,  that  nothing  fhould  be  done  to  their  prejudice  ; 
and  by  thefe  and  the  like  arts,  heperfecled  his  recon- 
ciliation with  the  levelling  party. 

Sir  John  l^rk.  ley  returning  to  his  lodging,  dif- 
patched  his  coufin  to  the'  ifle  of  Wight  with  two  let- 
ters ;  one  to  colonel  Hamfnond,  giving  a  general  ac- 
count, and  doubtful  judgment  of  affairs  in  the  army; 
another  in  cypher,  with  a  particular  relation  of  the 
conference  he  had  with  the  fore-mentioned  officer, 
and  a  fupplication  to  hi.^  majefly,  to  think  of  nothing 
but  his  immediate  efca^.  The  next  morning  he  fent 
colonel  Cook  to  Cromwell,  to  acquaint  him  that  he 
'had  letters  and  inflruciions  to  him  from  the  king : 
but  Cromwell  returned  him  anfwer  by  the  meffenger, 
<«  that  he  durfl  not  fee  him,  it  being  very  dangerous 
to  them  both  ;''  aifuringhim,  "  that  he  would  ferve 
the  kin  Of  as  loner  as  he  could  do  it  without  his  own 
ruin;  but  defired,  that  it  might  not  be  expeded  that 
he  ihould  perifn  for  his  fake." 

Thus  v/e  have  feen  the  motives  that  prevailed  on 
this,  famous  general  to  abandon  the  king's  interell. 
And  much  the  fame  account  is  given  by  Salmonet, 
who  will  not  at  all  be  fufpected  of  being  partial  to 
Cromwell :  fo  that  if  he  hitherto  adled  fincerely  in 
his  defign  to  ferve  the  king,  as  is  moft  probable,  they. 
Vv^ho  charge  him  with  having  contrived  his  ruin  from 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  afcribe  to  him  more 
ambitious  vievv's  than  he  really  had.  He  was  indeed 
ambitious  enough,  and  as  good  as  any  man  at  the 
art  of  diiiimuiation  :  but  certainly  nothing  hinders, 
but  a  great  diiiembler  may  fometimes  be  in  earnell ; 
and  his  ambition  might  be  gratify'd  by  the  private 
treaty,  that  was  fuppofed  to  be  carried  on  between 

him 
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him  and  the  king,  by  ftipulating  fuch  honours  and 
advancements  for  himfelf  and  family,  as  reiloring  the 
king  to  his  throne  might  reafonably  lay  claim  to. 

§.   iQ.  And  here  we  cannot  omit  another  account^ 
that  is  given  by  fome,  of  Croimvell's  falling  off  from 
the   king,  and  deferting  his  interelr.     They   tell  us, 
there  was  a  report,  that  Cromwell  made  a  private  ar- 
ticle with  the  king,  that  if  his  majefty  clofed  with  the 
army^s  propofals,  he  fliould  be  made  Earl  of  Effex, 
knight  of  the   garter,  and  iiril  ca;    lin  of  the  horfe- 
guards  ;  and  Ireton  was  to  be  -^  Je  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land.    Other  honours  and  employments  were  likewife 
ftipulated   for  Cromwell's   ^mily   and  friends.     But 
che  king  was  fo  uxorious,  that  he  would  do  nothing 
without  the  advice  of  his  queen,  who  not  liking  the 
propofal,  he  fent  a  letter  to  a^uaint  her,  *'  that  tho' 
he  affented  to  the  army's  propofals,  yet  if  by  fo  doing 
he  could   procure  pjeace,  it  would  be  eafier  then  to 
take  off  Cromwell,  than  now  he  was  the   head  that 
governed  the  army."     Cromwell,  who  had  his  fpies 
upon  every  motion  of  the  king,  intercepted  this  let- 
ter, and  thereupon  refolved  never  to  truft  the  king 
Biore.     This  is  laid  to  have  happened  before  the  king 
left  Hampton  court :    for  upon    this,    they   tell  us, 
Cromwell  fearing  he  could  not  manage  his  defigns,  if 
the  king  was  fo  near  the  parliament  at   Hampton- 
court,  gave  him  private  information,  that  he  was  in 
xio  fafety  there,  by  reafon  of  the  hatred  which  the  agi- 
tators bore  him ;  and  that  he  would  be  more  fecure 
in  the  ifle  of  Wight.     Hereupon  the  king,  whilft  the 
parliament  and  the  Scotch  commi  Jioners  were  debat- 
ing on  his  anfwer  to  their  propofitions,  made  his  ef- 
cape  as  before  related. 

We  leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  this  ilory  as  he 
thinks  fit.  Only  thus  much  v^e  may  obferve,  that  fa* 
ther  Orleans  fays,  'twas  believed  in  France,  that  the 
king  had  deceived  Cromwell  ;  though  he  makes  this 
to  be  purely  the  efFe«!l  of  Cromwell's  artiiice.  And 
the  lord  Clarendon  fpeaks  of  Cromweirs  complaining 
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that  the  king  could  not  be  trufted,  though  he  makes 
his  whole  carriage  towards  his  majefty  to  be  nothing 
but  hypocrify  and  difllmulation,  in  order  to  bring 
about  his  own  deiigns.  **  Afhburnham  and  Berke- 
ley, fays  he,  received  many  advertifements  (but  a 
iittle  while  before  the  king's  efcape)  from  fome  oF 
cers  with  whom  he  moH  converfed,  and  w^ho  would 
have  been  glad  that  the  king  might  have  been  re- 
flor'd  by  the  army,  for  the  preferments  which  they 
expe6led  might  fall  to  their  Ihare,  that  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  refolved  never  to  trufl  the  king,  or  do  any 
thing  towards  his  relloration."  And  a  little  after  he 
fays,  *'  that  Cromwell  himfelf  expollulated  with  Mr. 
Afhburnham,  and  complained,  that  the  king  could 
not  be  trulled,  and  that  he  had  no  afFe6lion  or  confi- 
dence in  the  army,  but  was  jealous  of  them,  and  of 
all  the  officers ;  that  he  had  intrigues  in  the  parlia- 
ment, and  treaties  with  the  prelbyterians  of  the  city, 
to  raife  new  troubles  ;  that  he  had  a  treaty  concluded 
with  the  Scotch  commifTioners,  to  engage  the  nation 
again  in  blood :  and  therefore  he  would  not  be  an- 
fvverable,  if  any  thing  fell  out  arnifs  and  contrary  to 
expedation." 

§.  II.  Agreeable  enough  to  this  account  is  the  re- 
lation given  by  the  author  of  the  memoirs  of  the  lord 
Broghill,  of  a  converfation  that  pafTed  between  the 
faid  lord  and  Cromwell,  whilil:  he  was  in  Ireland,  in 
1650.  He  informs  us,  that  the  lord  Broghill  being 
in  difcourfe  with  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  fell  upon  the 
fubje£l  of  the  king's  death.  Cromwell  faid,  that  if 
the  king  had  followed  his  own  mind,  and  had  had 
trufty  fervants  about  him,  he  had  fooled  them  all : 
adding,  **  we  had  once  an  inclination  to  have  come 
to  terms  with  him,  but  fomething  that  happened  drew 
lis  off  from  it."  The  lord  Broghill  feeing  they  were 
hoth  in  a  good  humour,  afked  them,  why,  if  chev 
were  inclined  to  clofe  with  him,  they  had  not  done 
it ;  Upon  which  Cromwell  frankly  told  him,  "  The 
xeafon  of  our  inclittation  to  come  to  terms  with  him, 

F  was 
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was,  we  found  the  Scots  and  prefbyterians  began  to 
be  more  powerful  than  we,  and  were  flrenuoufly  en- 
deavouring to  flrike  up  an  agreement  with  the  king, 
and  leave  us  in  the  lurch  ;  wherefore  we  thought  to 
prevent  them  by  oiFering  more  reafonable  conditions. 
But  while  we  were  bufied  with  thefe  thoughts,  there 
came  a  letter  to  us  from  one  of  our  fpies,  who  was  of 
the  king's  bed-chamber,  acquainting  us,  that  our 
£nal  doom  was  decreed  that  day  :  what  it  was  he 
could  not  tell,  but  a  letter  was  gone  to  the  queen  with 
the  contents  of  it,  which  letter  was  fewed  up  in  the 
{kin  of  a  faddle,  and  the  bearer  of  it  would  come 
with  a  faddle  upon  his  head,  about  ten  o'clock  the 
following  night,  to  the  Blue- boar  inn  in  Holborn, 
where  he  was  to  take  horfe  for  Dover.  The  meffenger 
knew  nothing  of  the  letter  in  the  faddle,  but  fome 
one  in  Dover  did.  We  were  then  at  Windfor  ;  and 
immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  letter  from  our 
fpy,  Ireton  and  I  refolved  to  take  a  truity  fellow  with 
us,  and  in  troopers  habits  to  go  to  the  inn  ;  which  ac- 
cordingly we  did,  and  fet  our  men  at  the  gate  of  the 
inn  to  Vv'atch.  The  gate  was  fhut,  but  the  wicket 
was  open,  and  our  men  (laid  to  give  us  notice  when 
any  one  came  with  a  faddle  upon  his  head.  Ireton 
and  I  fat  in  a  box  near  the  wicket,  and  called  for  a 
can  of  beer,  and  then  another,  drinking  in  that  dif- 
fTuife  till  ten  o'clock,  when  our  centinel  gave  us  no- 
tice that  the  man  vviih  a  faddle  was  come  :  upon 
which  we  immediately  rofe  ;  and  when  the  man  was 
leading  cut  his  horfe  faddled  v^'e  came  up  to  him  with 
our  fv.'crds  drawn,  ana  tcld  him,  we  were  to  fearch 
all  who  went  in  and  out  there  ;  but  as  he  looked  like 
an  honeil  fellow,  we  wculd  only  fearch  his  faddle  ; 
which  v;e  did,  and  found  the  letter  we  locked  for ; 
and  opening  it ;  read  the  contenis,  in  which  the  king 
acquainted  the  queen,  that  he  was  now  courted  by 
both  the  factions,  the  Scots  prefbyterians,  and  the 
army  ;  that  which  of  them  bid  fairefl  for  him  fhquld 
have  him  ;  that  he  thought  he  could  clofe  fooner  with 
the  Scots  than  the  other.     Upon  which  we  fpeeded  to 
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Windfor,  and  finding  we  were  not  likely  to  have  any 
tolerable  terms  from  the  king,  we  immediately  re- 
folved  to  ruin  him." 

For  a  conclufion,  I  fhall  fet  down  what  Dr.  Well- 
wood  in  his  memoirs,  obferves  concerning  this  mat- 
ter. *'  As  every  thing,  fays  he,  did  contribute  to 
the  fall  of  king  Charles  I.  fo  did  cvQi-y  thing  contri- 
bute to  the  rife  of  Cromwell,  and  as  there  was  no 
defign  at  firft  againft  the  king's  life,  fo  it  is  probable 
that  Cromwell  had  no  thoughts,  for  a  long  time,  of 
ever  arriving  at  what  he  afterwards  was.  It  is  known, 
he  was  once  in  treaty  with  the  king,  after  the  army 
had  carried  his  majelly  away  from  Holmby-houfe,  to 
have  rellored  him  to  the  throne ;  which  probably  he 
would  have  done,  if  the  fecret  had  not  been  like  to 
take  vent,  by  the  indifcretion  of  fome  about  the 
king  ;  which  pulhed  Cromwell  on  to  prevent  his  own, 
by  the  ruin  of  the  king." 

§.  12.  However  it  was  (for  thefe  things  muft  flill 
remain  under  fome  confufion)  it  is  certain,  that  a  few 
days  after  the  king's  departure  from  Hampton-court, 
,and  after  it  was  known  he  was  in  the  ifle  of  Wight, 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the  general  officers  of  the 
army  at  Windfor,  where  Cromwell  and  Ireton  were 
prefent,  to  confider  what  Ihould  now  be  done  with 
the  king  :  and  it  was  refolved,  that  he  fhould  be  pro- 
fecuted  for  his  life  as  a  criminal  perfon.  This  rcfo- 
lution,  however,  was  a  great  fecret,  whereof  the  par* 
liament  had  not  the  leall  notice  or  fufpicion  ;  but 
was,  as  it  had  been,  to  be  led  on  by  degrees  to  what 
it  never  defign'd. 

It  is  very  well  known,  that,  after  this  time,  Crom- 
well was  no  more  a  friend  to  the  king.  For  when  his 
niajefly  refufed  to  fign  the  four  famous  bills,  that 
were  fent  him  by  the  parliament,  as  preliminary  to  a 
treaty,  there  was  nobody  in  the  houfe  that  turned  this 
refufal  more  to  his  difadvantage  than  Cromwell;  who 
declared,  "  that  the  king  was  a  man  of  great  under- 
ftanding  ;  but  withal  fo  great  a  diifembkr,  and   fo 
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falfe  a  man,  that  he  was  not  to  be  truHed.'*  And  t© 
confirm  what  he  faid,  he  rehearfed  feveral  particulars 
of  the  king's  behaviour  whilft  he  was  in  the  army  : 
concluding,  ''  that  they  might  trouble  themfelves  no 
farther  with  fending  proportions  to  the  king,  but  enter 
into  thofe  counfels  that  were  neceffary  towards  the 
fettlement  of  the  kingdom."  Which  motion  being 
feconded  by  thofe  of  his  party,  produced  that  memo- 
rable vote,  "  that  no  more  addrefTes  or  applications 
iliould  be  made  to  the 'king,  nor  any  meffage  received 
from  him,  under  the  penalty  of  high-treafon."  And 
fome  writers  go  fo  far  as  to  affert,  that  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  were  fo  bold  in  this  debate,  as  to  threaten  not 
only  the  king,  but  even  the  parli^ient,  if  they  gave 
the  army  any  farther  grounds  of  jealoufy  :  and  that 
Cromwell,  at  the  end  of  his  fpeech,  clapp'd  his  hand 
.upon  his  fword, 

§.  i3.Butthefecond  civil  war  breaking  out  foon  after, 
Cromwell  and  the  army  were  obliged  to  remove  from 
London,  and  the  prelbyterians  began  again  to  prevail 
in  the  houfe.  The  vote  of  no  addreffes  was  repealed, 
and  a  perfonal  treaty  was  refolved  on  with  the  king, 
Cromwell  *  wrote  to  his  friends  about  thefe  proceed- 
ings, 

*  Cromwell  had  written  to  his  friends,  "  that  it 
would  be  fuch  a  perpetual  ignominy  to  the  parliament, 
that  nobody  abroad  or  at  home  would  ever  give  credit 
to  them,  if  they  lliould  recede  from  their  former  vote 
and  declaration  of  no  more  addreffes  to  the  king; 
conjuring  them  to  continue  firm  in  that  refolution.'* 
But  the  parliament  had  made  too  great  a  fiep  to  go 
back  from  what  they  were  now  upon  ;  and  iince  the 
firit  rnoticn  for  a  treaty,  many  abfent  m.embers  reforted 
to  the  houfe,  and  promoted  the  defign  ;  fo  that  they 
were  much  more  numerous  than  thofe  who  laboured  to 
obftru£l  it.  And  fo,  notwithiianding  all  cppolition, 
it  was  declared,  **  That  the  votes  of  no  addreffes 
Ihould  lland  repealed  ;   that  the  treaty  fhould  be  at 
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irrgs,  but  to  no  purpofe  ;  which  made  him  ufe  all 
expedition  to  finifh  his  bufinefs  in  the  north,  that  he 
might  return  to  the  parliament,  and  rePaain  the  pref- 
byterian  party.  But  while  the  treaty  was  on  foot,  the 
main  army  under  Fairfax  prefented  their  large  remon- 
flrance  *  to  the  parliament,  advifing  them  to  refume 

the 

Newport;  and  that  his  majefly  fliould  be  there  with 
the  fame  freedom,  as  when  he  was  at  Hampton- 
court  :  that  the  inftrudlions  given  to  colonel  Ham- 
mond, for  the  more  flrid  confining  him,  fhould  be  re- 
called ;  and  that  all  whom  the  king  had  named, 
Ihould  have  liberty  to  repair  to  him,  and  remain  with 
him  undiflurbed."  Then  they  nominated  five  lords 
and  ten  of  the  houfe  of  commons  to  be  their  commif- 
fioners  to  treat  with  the  king,  and  ordered  them  to 
hafler;  the  treaty  with  all  polTible  expedition  :  but  Sir 
Henry  Vane  being  one  of  them,-  us'd  all  his  arts  to  de- 
lay it>  as  he  had  done  before  with  the  parliament,  in 
hopes  that  Cromwell  would  finiih  matters  in  Scotland 
time  enough  to  return,  and  ufe  more  effedluar  means 
to  obltrutl  it,  than  he  v/as  furnifhed  with.  Cromwell 
was  very  well  apprized  of  thefe  proceedings,  which 
made  him  think,  that  his  prefence  at  the  parliament 
was  fo  neceilary  to  reflrain  the  prefbyterians  who 
ceafed  not  to  vex  him  at  any  diilance,  that  he  would 
not  be  prevail'd  with  to  tarry  and.  finifh  that  only  diih- 
cult work  which  remained,  viz.  the  reducing  Pom- 
fret-caille  ;  but  leaving  it  to  Lambert,  continued  his 
march  for  London.  Vide  life  of  Cromwell,  in  8yo. 
p.  99. 

*  They  defired,  "  that  the  parliament  v/ould  lay 
aiide  all  further  proceedings  in  this  treaty,  and  return 
to  their  votes  of  no  addrefies  :  that  the  kins:  rnisht 
come  no  more  to  government,  but  be  brought  to 
juftice,  as  the  capital  caufe  of  all  the  evils  in  the 
kingdom  :  that  a  day  might  be  fet  for  the  prince 
and  the  duke  of  York,  to  appear  and  anfwer  to 
fuch  things  as  might  be  laid  to  their  charge  ;  and 
if   they    failed    herein,     they     might    be    declared 

F  3  traitors  : 
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the  aiFair  of  no  addrefTes,  and  to  fix  a  time  for  their 
own  dilTolution,  that  a  new  reprefentative  might  be 
chofen.  This  put  the  houfe  into  great  confufion,  ef^ 
pecially  as  the  king,  about  the  fame  time,  was  re- 
moved from  colonel  Hammond,  and  committed  to 
colonel  Ewer  at  Huril-caftle.  They  voted  that  this 
adion  was  without  their  confent,  and  fhould  be  en- 
quired into ;  and  fome  refolute  members  moved, 
•*  that  the  army,  which  was  now  at  Windfor,  might 
be  declared  traitors,  if  they  prefumed  to  march  nearer 
London  than  they  were  at  prefent ;  and  that  an  im- 
peachment of  high-treafon  might  be  drawn  up  againil 
the  principal  cfhcers  of  it.''  Hereupon  the  general 
marched  directly  to  London,  and  quartered  at  White- 
hall,  placing  the  other  chief  men  in  the  great  houfes 
thereabouts,  in  order  to  terrify  the  parliament. 

But  the  commons,  notwithilanding  this,  carried  it 
by  a  majority  upon  the  queftion,  *'  that  his  ma^efly's 
^conceiTions  were  a  fufEcient  ground  to  proceed  upon, 
for  the  fettlement  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  ;"  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  treat  with  the  general, 
Fairfax,  however,  inilead  of  holding  a  conference, 
ordered  fome  regiments  down  to  Weflminller,  who 
fet  guards  upon  all  the  avenues  to  the  parliament- 
houie,  feized  one  and  forty  of  the  members  as  they 
were  enterino-,  and  denied  entrance  to  a  hundred 
more  ;  whereupon  the  reil  of  the  prefbyterians  de- 
clining to  come,  the  houfe  was  left  in  poilefuon  of 
about  an  hundred  and  ffty.     And  the  night  after  this 

interruption, 

traitors ;  that  an  end  might  be  put  to  this  parliament, 
and  new  reprefentatives  of  the  people  chofen,  for  the 
governing  and  preferving  the  whole  body  of  the  na- 
tion :  that  no  king  might  be  hereafter  admitted,  bat 
upon  eledion  of,  and  in  trufl  for  the  people,  &c."  In 
conclufion,  they  prefs  thefe  things  '*  as  good  for  this 
and  other  kingdoms,  and  hope  it  will  not  be  taken 
ill,  becaufe  from  an  army,  and  fo  fervants,  when 
their  mailers  are  fervanu,  and  truilees  for  the  king- 
dom/' 
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interruption,  Cromwell  arrived  in  town,  and  the  next 
day  took  his  place  in  parliament  *. 

It  is  generally  luppofed  that  Cromwell,  though 
abfent,  intiaenced  the  late  proceedings,  and  that  it 
was  by  his  advice  and  diredion  that  the  remonllrancc 
of  the  army  was  drawn  up,  ^nd  prefented  to  tx.e  houfe^ 
'Tis  certain  that  both  he  and  Ireton  could  manage  the 
general,  in  whatever  they  pleafed.  However  Crom- 
well, Upon  his  arrival  declared,  that  **  he  had  not 
been  acquainted  with  the  defign  of  purging  the  houfe  ; 
but  that  fince  it  was  done,  he  vas  very  glad  of  it, 
and  svould  maintain  it." 

§.  14.  The  remnant  of  the  houfe  immediately  re* 
newed  their  votes  of  non-addreiTes,  and  annuU'd  all 
thofe  that  introduced  and  fucceeded  the  treaty ;  and 
particularly  refolved,  that  the  king's  anfwer  to  their 
propofitions  was  not  fatisfadory.  Soon  after  which  a 
motion  was  made,  to  proceed  capitally  againfl  the^^^ 
kine  ;  when  Cromwell  ftood  ud  and  declared,  "  that 
if  anj  man  moved  this  upon  defign  he  Ihould  thinlc 
hirn  the  greateil:  traitor  in  the  world  ;  but  fince  provi- 
dence and  necefJity  had  caft  them  upon  it,  he  would 
pray  to  God  to  blefs  their  counfels,  though  he  wa& 
not  prepared  to  give  them  advice,  f "  I  iliall 

*  The  army  having  thus  purged  the  houfe  from  all 
they  either  knev/  or  fufpected  to  be  enemies  to  their 
defigns,  lieutenant-colonel  Axtel  came  in,  and  pre- 
fented to  the  remaining  members  the  propofals  of  the 
army,  fetting  forth,  *'  That  they  had  for  a  long  while 
fadly  beheld,  and  tailed  in  their  proceedings,  the  mi- 
ferable  eHeds  of  counfels  divided  and  corrupted  by 
fa>5tion,  and  perfonal  intereft  ;  and  defiring,  that  all 
faithful  members  would  acquit  themfelves  by  a  pro- 
teilation  of  their  not  concurring  in  the  late  proceed- 
ings, and  would  then  fpeedily  and  vigoroufly  proceed 
to  take  orders  for  the  execution  of  juflice." 

•f- On  December  i6th,  a  party  of  horfe  was  fent 
over  to  Hurd-caftle,  to  bring  the  king  to  Windfor ; 

F4  who 
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I  ihall  pafs  over  all  the  affair  of  the  king's  trial,  as 
a  matter  commonly  known  ;  but  muH  not  omit  what 
biiliop  Burnet  relates,  that  commiffioners  were  fent 
from  Scotland,  to  proteft  againft  putting  the  king  to 
^eath.  They  laid  indeed  a  great  load  upon  the  king ; 
but  by  a  claufe  in  the  covenant,  to  which  they  had 
fvvorn,  by  the  terms  upon  which  Scotland  had  en- 
gaged in  the  war,  and  by  the  folemn  declarations 
that  they  had  fo  often  publifhed  to  the  world,  they 
v/ere  obliged,  they  faid,  to  be  faithful  in  the  prefer- 
vation  of  his  majefty's  perfon.  Cromwell  undertook 
to  anfwer  them,  by  fhewing,  *'  that  a  breach  of  truil 
in  a  king  ought  to  be  punifhed  more  than  any  ether 
crime  whatever  ;  that  they  had  fworn  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  king's  perfon,  only  in  the  defence  of  the 

true 

who  lay  at  Farnham  on  the  22d,  and  was  delivered 
■  Up  at  Windfor-caftle  the  day  following,  colonel  Har- 
rifon  commanded  the  guards  about  him.  Soon  after, 
the  council  of  war  was  ordered,  '*  that  nothing 
Ihould  be  done  upon  the  knee  to  the  king;  that  all 
ceremonies  of  ilate  ufed  to  him  fhould  be  left  off, 
snd  his  attendance  fhould  be  with  fev/er  perfons  and 
tt  lefs  charge."  Next  day  the  committee  of  the 
commons,  which  had  been  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
charge  againfl:  the  king,  reported  an  ordinance  *'  for 
impeaching  Charles  Stuart  king  of  England  of  h-gh- 
treafon  ;  and  for  trying  him  by  commiifioners  to  be 
nominated  in  the  faid  ordinance  ;  which  being  agreed 
to  by  the  comm.ons,  was,  on  January  2d,  carried  up 
to  the  lords,  for  their  concurrence.  But  upon  their 
reje6ling  it,  the  commons  paffed  thefe  remarkable 
votes.  *'  Firft,  That  the  people  are,  under  God, 
the  original  of  all  juil  power.  Secondly,  That  the 
commons  of  England,  being  chofeii  by  the  people, 
are  the  fupreme  power  of  the  nation.  Thirdly,  That 
whatever  is  enaded  or  declared  by  them,  has  the 
force  of  law,  without  the  confent  of  the  houfe  of 
peers."  It  was  on  thefe  votes  that  all  their  fubfe^ 
^uent  proceedings  were  founded. 
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true  religion  ;  but  that  when  the  true  religion  was 
obftrudled  by  the  king,  their  oath  was  no  farther  ob- 
ligatory :  that  the  covenant  did  bind  them  to  bring 
all  malignants,  incendiaries,  and  enemies  to  the 
caufe,  to  condign  punilhment  ;  and  that  thofe  to 
whom  publick  jullice  had  been  done,  as  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Montrofe,  were  in  comparifon  but  fmall  of- 
fenders ;  they  a6led  by  commiffion  from  the  king, 
who  was  therefore  the  principal,  and  {o  the  moH: 
guilty."  Thus  Cromwell  had  manifellly  the  better 
of  them,  upon  their  own  principles. 

Another  attempt,  in  favour  of  the  king,  was  made 
upon  the  lieutenant-general  by  his  own  kinfman,  co- 
lonel John  Cromwell,  who  came  to  town  with  cre- 
dential letters  from  the  ftates  of  Holland,  whereto 
was  added  a  blank,  with  fignets  both  of  the  king  and 
the  prince,  for  Cromwell  to  fet  down  his  own  condi- 
tions, if  he  would  now  fave  his  life.  The  colonel 
ufed  a  great  deal  of  freedom,  and  even  reproached 
him  warmly  for  turning  the  king's  enemy,  after  hav- 
ing protefted  fo  much  in  his  favour.  But  the  general 
anfwered,  *'  that  it  was  not  he,  but  the  army,  and 
that  times  were  altered  fince  he  had  engaged  for  the 
king*"  And  at  laft  when  he  could  no  longer  bear 
his  coufin's  importunity,  he  delired  he  might  have  till 
night  to  conlider  of  it,  and  that  the  colonel  would  wait 
at  his  inn  till  then.  But  about  one  in  the  morning,  a 
meffenger  came,  to  inform  the  colonel  that  he  might 
go  to  bed ;  for  the  council  of  officers  had  refolved, 
that  the  king  muft  die. 

This  refolution  was  accordingly  executed  ;  and 
king  Charles,  as  bifhop  Burnet  obferves,  "  died 
greater  than  he  had  lived,  fhewing,  what  has  often 
been  remarked  of  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  that  they 
bore  misfortunes  better  than  profperity."  He  was  a 
prince  of  great  devotion  and  piety,  remarkable  for 
his  temperance  and  chaftity,  being  an  utter  enemy  to 
all  debauchery.  But  his  reign,  both  in  peace  and 
war,  was  a  continual  feries  of  errors ;  fo  that  his 
judgment  could  hardly  be  good.     He  was  out  of  mea- 

F  5  furt 
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fure  fet  upon  following  his  own  humour,  but  was  un- 
reafonably  feeble  to  thofe  he  trulled,  efpecially  the 
queen.  His  notion  of  regal  power  was  carried  too 
high,  and  every  oppofition  to  it  he  thought  rebel- 
lion. 

§  15;.  Thus,  fays  the  anonymous  author  before 
quoted,  have  we  got  over  this  dark  fcene,  in  which 
our  lieutenant-general  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be 
chiefly  concerned.  But  as  it  is  not  ilrange  he  ihould, 
if  the  ftory  of  the  king's  dealing  deceitfully  with  him 
be  true;  fo  it  may  more  reafonably  be  concluded, 
that  his  fon-in-law  Ireton,  rather  than  he,  was  the 
perfon  who  chiefly  influenced  in  thefe  proceedings. 
I  know  Jreton  is  fuppofed  all  along  to  have  adled  by 
Cromwell's  diredions  ;  but  whether  he  did  or  no, 
may,  I  think,  in  many  cafes  be  queftioned.  Ireton 
was  certainly  a  zealous  commonwealth's-man,  which 
party  was  always  averfe  to  any  treaty  with  the  king  ; 
and  though  he  with  Cromwell  was  in  fuch  a  treaty, 
he  never  really  intended  to  clofe  with  the  king ;  but 
only  to  lay  his  party  afleep,  whilil:  they  were  contell- 
ing  with  the  preibyterian  interefl  in   parliament:  but 


agrf.ement  with  the  king,  being  himfelf  utterly 
averfe  to  it,  and  fuppoiing  Cromwell's  main  end  was 
to  gratify  his  own  ambition ;  which  is  not  unlikely  ; 
and  yet  he  might  have  been  in  earneil  in  the  treaty, 
and  alfo  have  defigned  the  publick  good.  Crom- 
well was  certainly  no  commonwealth's-man,  though 
he  was  forced  to  humour,  and  in  many  things  acluall/ 
to  comply  with  the  party  :  and  as  the  agitators,  and 
their  offspring  the  levellers,  who  were  no  other  than 
the  commonwealth's-men  in  the  army,  and  whom  it 
is  likely  Cromwell  ^t  firll  might  make  ufe  of  to  bring 
about  forne  of  his  defigns,  were  the  original  contri- 
vers and  chief  adors  in  the  king's  death;  fo  what- 
ever hand  Cromwell  had  in  it,  feems  to  be  chiefly 
owinp-  to  their  fury  and  defperate  refolutions,  v/hich 

made 
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made  him  apprehenfive  of  the  greatefi:  danger,  if  he 
did  not  comply  with  their  defigns ;  though  at  the 
fame  time,  the  contradidions  that  appeared  in  the 
king's  condu6l,  might  the  more  eafily  incline  him  to 
join  purpofes  with  them. 

In  fhort,  what  with  the  danger  that  threaten'd  his 
perfon,  if  he  had  perfifled  to  oppofe  the  defign  of  the 
levellers  ;  and  what  with  the  confideration  of  the 
king's  paft  mif-government,  which  had  been  the  ori- 
ginal caufe  of  all  the  evils  the  nation  had  futfered, 
and  the  fear  of  the  like  happening  for  the  future,  if 
he  fhould  be  reftored  ;  he  having  difcovered  himfelf 
to  be  of  a  very  inconflant  and  wavering,  not  to  fay 
equivocating,  temper ;  Cromwell  was  at  lengh  fo 
wrought  upon,  as  to  think  it  necefTriry,  and  fo  law- 
ful, to  take  off  the  king  ;  in  which  towards  the  lad 
he  feemed  to  be  pretty  adive,  though  always  in  fome 
doubr  about  it.  We  are  exprefiy  told,  he  at  firil 
Ihe wed  fome  repugnance  to  fo  black  an  undertaking, 
as  my  author  calls  it,  and  feemed  to  ihew  an  abhor- 
rence of  it,  and  not  to  furmount  it,  as  he  faid  himfeir,-. 
but  only  becaufe  he  faw  that  the  providence  of  God, 
and  the  neceflity  of  the  times,  had  inlpircd  the  army 
to  make  fo  terrible  a  facrifice  ;  but  that  that  facrifice, 
after  all,  was  the  only  one  that  could  iiive  the  ftate 
and  religion.  And  I  cannot  here  omit  what  blihop 
Burnet  fays  of  this  matter  :  he  tells  us,  that  Ireton 
was  the  perfon  that  drove  on  the  king's  trial  and. 
death>  and  that  Cromwell  was  all  the  while  in  fome 
fufpenfe  about  it.  *'  Ireton,  fays  he,  had  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  temper  of  a  Caflius  in  him  :  he  Ituck 
at  nothing  that  might  have  turned  England  to  a  com- 
monwealth; and  he  found  out  Cooke  and  Bradlhaw, 
two  bold  lawyers,  as  proper  inflruments  for  managing 
it."  And  we  are  informed  by  others,  that  Ireton 
was  the  perfon  who  wrought  upon  Fairfax,  and  ma- 
naging the  affair  of  the  army's  remonflrance,  and 
purging  the  parliament. 

F  6     *  j.  i6> 
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§.  16.  To  conclude,  it  is  apparent  in  general,  that 
the  king's  behaviour  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
troubles,  was  enough  to  deftroy  that  confidence  which 
jriight  otherwife  have  been  repofed  in  him,  and  to 
alienate  the   hearts  of  thofe    who  were  inclined  to  his 
intereft      Whatever  conceffions  he  at  any  time  made, 
through  the  necefTity  of  his  affairs,  upon  the  leaft  ad- 
vantage appearing  on  his  fide,  he  was  ready  to  re- 
voke them  all.  And  we  find,  by  the  letters  to  his  queen, 
that  were  taken  at  the  battle  of  Nafeby,   how  little 
regard  he  had  for  the  parliament,  and  for  the  rights 
of  the  people,  about  which  they  were  then   contend- 
ing.    In  one  of  them  he  declares  "his  intention  to 
make   peace  with  the  Irifh,  and  to  have  40,000  of 
them  over  in  England  to  profecute  the  war  here  ;" 
and  in  another   he    complains,  "  that  he  could  not 
•prevail  with  his  mongrel  parliament    at   Oxford,  to 
vote  that  the  houfes  at  Wellminfler  were  not  a  lawful 
parliament."     So  little   thanks,    as  *  one    obferves, 
who  was  no  enemy  to  his  majelly,  had  thofe  noble 
lords  and  gentlemen,  for  expofing  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes in  defence  of  the  kinor  in  his  adverfitv.     What 
then  might  they  exped,  if  he  fhould  prevail  by  con- 
queft  ?  In  thofe  letters  alfo,  he  tells  the  queen,   **  that 
he  would  not  make  a  peace  with  the  rebels  without 
her  approbation,  nor  go  one  jot   from  the  paper  fhc 
fent  him  :  that  in  the  treaty  at  Uxbridge,  he  did  not 
pofitively  own  the  parliament ;  it  being  otherwife  to 
be  conflrued,  though  they  were  fo  limple  as  not  to 
find  it  out  :  and  that  it  was  recorded  in  the  notes  of 
the  king's  council,  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  them 
a  parliament." 

§.  17.  Concerning  the  defeat  of  this  treaty  at  Ux- 
bridge, Dr.  Wellwocd  gives  us  the  following  account. 
"  Many  endeavours,  fays  he,  w^ere  ufed  from  time  to 
time,  to  bring  matters  to  an  accommodation  by  way 
of   treaty  \    but    ftill  fome  one  unlucky  accident  or 

%     t  Coke. 
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©ther  rendered  them  abortive.  At  the  treaty  of  Ux- 
bridge,  though  the  parliament's  demands  were  high, 
and  the  king  ihevved  a  more  than  ordinary  averfion  to 
comply  with  them ;  yet  the  ill  poflure  of  the  king's 
affairs  at  that  time,  and  the  fatal  confequences  they 
feared  would  follow  upon  breaking  off  of  the  treaty, 
obliged  a  great  many  of  the  king's  friends,  and  more 
particularly  that  noble  perfon  the  earl  of  Southampton, 
who  had  gone  poll  from  Uxbridge  to  Oxford  for  that 
purpofe,  to  prefs  the  king  again  and  again  upon 
their  knees,  to  yield  to  the  neceffity  of  the  times ; 
and  by  giving  his  affent  to  fome  of  the  moft  ma- 
terial propofitions  that  were  fent  him,  to  fettle  a 
lafting  peace  with  his  people.  The  king  was  at 
laft  prevailed  with  to  follow  their  counfel ;  and  the 
next  morning  was  appointed  for  figning  a  warrant 
to  his  commiffioners  to  that  effed.  And  fo  fure 
were  they  of  a  happy  end  of  all  differences,  that 
the  king  at  fupper  complaining  his  wine  was  not 
good,  one  told  him  merrily,  **  he  hoped  that  his 
majefly  would  drink  better  before  a  week  was  over 
at  Guildhall' with  the  lord-mayor."  But  fo  it  was, 
that  when  they  came  early  the  next  morning  to 
wait  upon  him  with  the  warrant  that  had  been 
agreed  upon  over-night,  they  found  his  majefty  had 
changed  his  refolution,  and  was  become  inflexible 
in  thefe  points. 

The  unhappy  occafion  of  this  alteration  has  lain 
hitherto  a  fecret  in  hiilory,  and  might  have  conti- 
nued fuch  ftill,  if  a  letter  from  the  marquis  of 
Montrofe  in  Scotland,  whereof  I  have  feen  a  copy 
vnder  the  duke  of  Richmond's  hand,  did  not  give 
a  fufficient  light  into  it.  To  make  the  matter  bet- 
ter underilood,  it  is  neceffary  to  fay  fomething  of 
Montrofe  and  his  adlions  in  Scotland., 

This  nobleman  had  been  at  firft  very  aflive  and 
zealous  for  the  liberties  of  his  country  ;  and  was 
the  firft  man  that  paffed  the  River  Tweed  at  the 
head  of  five  hundred  horfe,  upon  the  Scots  firft  ex- 
pedition into  England:  but    bein|^  afterwards  dif- 

obliged^ 
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obliged^  or,  as  Tome  fay,  repenting  of  his  former 
error,  he  left  that  fide,  and  came  into  the  king  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  him  and  the 
parliament.  When  the  Scots  came  into  England  the 
fecond  time  to  afTift  the  parliament,  Montrole  applied 
himfelf  to  the  king  for  a  commifTion  to  levy  war 
againft  his  rebel  fubjecls,  as  they  were  called,  of 
Scotland ;  alluring  his  majefly,  that  he  was  able, 
with  the  affiilance  of  his  friends,  and  concurrence  of 
the  rejft  of  the  royal  party,  to  make  at  leaft  a  very 
confiderable  diverfion,  if  not  to  reduce  the  whole 
country  to  his  majefly^s  obedience.  Accordingly  the 
marquis  was  made  governor  of  Scotland ;  where,  in 
the  fpace  of  five  months,  with  a  handful  of  rav;^  un- 
difciplined  men,  and  thofe  not  half-armed,  he  did 
over-run  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and  gain  three 
very  confiderable  battles ;  the  lair  of  which  was  that 
of  Inverlochy,  fought  the  fecond  of  February  1644, 
according  to  the  Englifh,  and  1645,  according  to  the 
Scotch  account.  In  this  battle  the  Earl  of  Argyle  was- 
entirely  defeated,  and  the  prime  of  the  noble  family 
of  the  Campbells  cutoff,  with  inconfiderable  lofs,  on 
Montrofe's  fide ;  v.'ho  next  day  difpatched  an  exprefs 
to  the  king  with  the  news  of  this  and  the  two  former 
vidories  :  and  in  his  letter  expreffed  his  "  utter  aver- 
iion  to  all  treaties  with  his  rebel  parliament  in  Eng- 
land," as  he  calls  them  :  tells  the  king,  **  he  is 
heartily  forry  to  hear  that  his  majefty  had  confented 
to  treat;  and  hopes  it  is  not  true  :  advifes  him  not  to 
enter  into  terms  with  his  rebellious  fubjeds,  as  being 
a  thing  unworthy  of  a  king  :  and  affures  him  that  he 
himfelf  was  now  fo  much  mailer  of  Scotland,  that  he 
doubted  not  but  to  be  able  within  a  few  months  to 
march  into  England  to  his  majeiiy's  aiTiitance,  with  a 
brave  army."  And  concludes  with  this  odd  expref- 
fion,  ''  when  I  have  conquered  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
Iheba,  as  I  doubt  not  I  Ihall  very  quickly,  I  hope  I 
may  then  have  leave  to  fay,  as  David's  general  faid 
to  his  mailer,  C^me  thou,  left  this  country  be  called 
by  my  nanie/^ 

Thi^ 
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This  letter,  writ  with  fuch  an  air  of  afiurance, 
and  by  a  perfon  that  was  thought  capable  to  make 
good  his  promifes,  and  the  matter  contained  in  it  fuit- 
ing  but  too  well  with  the  king's  inclinations,  was 
unluckily  delivered  to  the  king  but  a  few  hours 
before  he  was  to  have  figned  the  warrant  before- 
mentioned ;  and  had  as  ill  eiFefls  as  the  word  of 
king  Charles's  enemies  could  have  wifhed :  for  it 
daihed  out  in  a  moment  all  the  imprelTions  his  bed 
friends  had  been  making  upon  him  for  a  coniiderable 
time,  towards  a  full  fettlement  with  his  people. 

It  looked,  fays  my  author,  as  if  there  was  fome  fe- 
cret  fatality  in  this  whole  matter  ;  for  it  could  hardly 
have  been  imagined,  that  a  letter   writ  the  third  of 
February,  in  the  furthermoil  north  corner  of  Britain^ 
fhould  come  fo  foon  to  Oxford,  confidering  the  length 
of  the  journey,  the  badnefs  of  the  roads  at  that  time 
of  the  year,  efpecially  through  the  mountainous  part 
of  Scotland,    together    with    the    parliament's    and 
Scotch  armies  and  garrifons  that  were  polled  all  along 
the  road  :  and  yet  certain  'it  is,  it  came  through  all 
thefe  dangers  and  inconveniencies  in  very  few  days  : 
for  it's  indors'd   upon  the  copy  I  have   feen,  ^hat  it 
was  delivered  to  the  king   during  the  treaty  of  Ux- 
bridge  ;  which  every  body  knows  began  the  30th  of 
January,  and  ended  the  22d  of  February.     And  fur- 
ther, it  mull  have  been  delivered  before  the  19th  of 
February,  becaufe  king  Charles  takes  notice  of  it  in 
a  letter  to  the  queen  of  that  date,  found  among  others 
at  Nafeby  ;  where   he  fays,  '*  though  I    leave  news 
to  others,  yet  I  cannot  but  tell  thee,  that  even  now 
I  have  received  certain  intelligence  of  a  great  defeat 
given  by  Montrofe  to  Argyle,  who  upon  iurprize  to- 
tally routed  thefe    rebel©  and  killed  1500  upon  the 
place."     And  it's,  remarkable  that  in  the  fame  let- 
ter to  the  queen,  immediately  after   the  mentioning 
Montrofe's  vi£lory,  the  king  adds,  that  as  for  trulling 
the  rebels,  either  by  going  to  liOndon,  or  difbanding 
my  army  before  a   peace,  do   no  ways  fear  my  ha- 
zarding   fo  cheaply   or  foolilhly :    for   I  elleem    the 
intereit  thou  hail  in  me  at  a  far  dearer  rate  ;  and 

pretend 
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pretend  to  have  a  little  more  wit  (at  leaft  by  the 
fympathy  that  is  betwixt  us)  than  to  put  myfelf  into 
the  reverence  of  perfidious  rebels."  Which  words 
being  compared  with  Montrofe's  letter  *,  it  will  be 
found  the  one  is  a  commentary  upon  the  other. 

Dr.  Wellwood  concludes  with  this  obfervation, 
**  that  confidering  the  time  when  this  letter  of  Mon- 
trofe  was  writ,  this  critical  minute,  it  was  delivered, 
with  the  fad  confequences  that  attended  it ;  it  makes 
the  axiom  true,^  That  oftentimes  the  fate  of  princes 
and  flates  is  chiefly  owing  to  very  minute  and  un- 
forefeen  accidents."  But  may  we  not  add  from  his 
own  relation,  that  king  Charles's  fluftuating  and 
vain  temper,  which  eafily  received  every  flattering 
impreflion,  and  could  be  trufted  only  in  proportion 
to  the  reflraint  it  was  under,  was  what  in  reality 
ruined  his  caufe,  more  than  any  fatality  or  accident 
that  appeared  in  this  affair  ? 

*  See  this  letter  in  the  appendix. 

CHAP.    VI. 

Cromwell V  management  to'uuards  the  parliament,  the 
army,  and  the  parties-  he  had  to  deal  luith^  till  he 
ajfumed  thefo^ereignty. 

AS  there  is  nothing  more  efl'ential  in  the  cia- 
rader  of  a  prince,  or  a  great  minifler,  than 
the  art  of  governing  parties,  and  reconciling  difl^erent 
interefts,  fo  as  to  make  them  concur  in  the  advance- 
ment of  his  own  deligns ;  fo^ere  is  no  art  more  difli- 
cult  than  this  to  attain,  or  that  requires  more  extraor- 
dinary qualifications  in  the  perfon  who  attempts  to 
pradlife  it.  3ut  never  was  there  a  greater  mafter  ia 
this  art  than  Cromwell ;  never  was  there  a  man  who 
praftifed   it   fo  fuccefsfully,  with  fo  little  afliftance, 

&nd 
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and    fo    few    advantages.     His    whole    publlck    life 
was  one  continued  inflance  of  his  addrefs    and  dex-    . 
terity,  either  in  circumv^enting  and  ciftreiTing  others, 
or  in  evading    and    breaking    the    fnares    that  were 
laid  for  himfelf. 

His  firft  care,  from  the  begin-ning,  was  to  fecure 
himfelf  a  party  ia  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  which 
he  eifeded  by  his  zeal  for  the  public  good,  and 
his  vigilance  in  profecuting  all  the  meafures  that 
were  entered  into  by  the  parliament.  Hence  it 
was  that  the  earls  of  ElTex  and  MancheRer,  tho'^ 
the  former  was  general  in  chief,  and  the  other 
Cromwell's  fuperior,  were  not  able  to  prejudice 
him,  after  he  had  eflablifiied  his  reputation  by  the 
vidory  of  Marilon-moor.  When  the  Scotch  chancellor 
*  accufed  him  of  being  an  incendiary,    and  a  pub- 

^lick 

*  The  chancellor's  fpeech  againfl:  him  was  in  the 
folio  win  2:  terms. 

"  Mr.  Maynard  and  Mr.  V/hitelock,  I  can  affure 
you  of  the  great  opinion,  both  my  brethren  and  felf 
have  of  your  worth  and  abilities ;  cKq  we  fhould  not 
have  deiir'd  this  meeting-  with  vou  :  and  fince  it  is 
his  excellency's  pleafure,  that  I  fhoald  acquaint  you 
with  the  rn-itter  upon  whiik  your  counfel  is  denr'd, 
I  fhall  obey  his  command,  and  briefly  recite  the 
bufmefs  to  you. 

You  ken  vary  weele,  that  lieutenant-general  Crom- 
well is  no  friend  of  ours  ;  and  fiuce  the  advance 
of  our  army  into  England,  he  has  ufed  all  under- 
hand and  cunning  means  to  tak  off  from  our  ho- 
nour, and  merit  of  this  kingdom,  an  evil  requital 
of  our  hazards  and  fervices  ;  but  fo  it  is,  and  we 
are  neverthelefs  fully  fatisfy'd  of  the  affedions  and 
gratitude  of  the  gude  people  of  the  nation  in  ge- 
neral. 

It  is  thought  requiiite  for  us,  and  for  carrying 
on  the  caufe  of  the  twa  kingdoms,  that  this  ob- 
Hacle  or  remora  be  removed  out  of  the  way,  whom 


we 
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lick  enemy  of  his  country,  with  a  view  to  remove 
him  out  of  ElTex's  way  ;  Mr.  Whitelock  informed 
that  miniiler,  '<  that  he  looked  upon  Cromwell  to  be 
a  gentleman  of  quick  and  fubtle  parts,  and  who  had 
a  great  intereft  in  both  houfes  of  parliament,  and  that 
it  would  be  needful  to  colled  fuch  particular  palfages 
concerning  him,  as  might  be  fufficient  to  prove  him 
an  incendiary,  before  they  could  expe^lt  the  parliament 
fhould  proceed  againft  him."  And  though  feme 
gentlemen  prefent,  in  particular  Mr.  HoUis  and  Sir 
Philip  Stapleton,  attempted  to  mention  fuch  particu- 
lar pafiages,  and  to  maintain   that  Cromwell  had  not 

v/e  forefee  will  be  no  fmall  impediment  to  us  in  the 
gude  defign  we  have  undertaken. 

He  not  only  is  no  friend  to  us,  and  the  government 
of  our  church,  but  he  is  alfo  no  weli-willer  to  his  ex- 
cellency, whom  vou  and  we  have  all  caufe  to  love 
and  honour;  and  if  he  be  permitted  to  go  on  this  way, 
it  may,  I  fear,  endanger  the  whole  bufinefs;  there- 
fore we  are  to  advife  of  fome  courfe  to  be  taken  for 
prevention  of  this  mifchief. 

You  ken  vary  weele  the  accord  betwixt  the  twa 
nations,  and  the  union  by  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant ;  and  if  any  be  an  incendiary  between  the 
'r?/a  nations,  how  he  is  to  be  proceeded  againft.  Now 
the  matter  is,  wherein  we  defire  your  opinions,  what 
you  tak  the  meaning  of  the  word  incendiary  to  be, 
and  whether  the  lieutenant-general  be  not  fick  an  in- 
cendiary, as  is  meant  thereby ;  and  whilk  way  wud 
be  bed  to  tak  to  proceed  againft  him,  if  he  proved 
fick  an  incendiary,  that  we  may  clepe  his  wings  from 
foaring  to  the  prejudice  of  our  caufe. 

Now  you  may  ken,  that  by  our  law  in  Scotland, 
we  clepe  him  an  incendiary  wha  kindleth  coals  of 
contention  and  raifeth  differences  in  the  ftate,  to  the 
pubiick  damage;  and  he  is  tanqitam puhlicus  hojlis pa- 
tria.  Whether  your  law  be  the  fame  or  not,  you 
ken  beft,  who  are  mickle  learned  therein,  and  there- 
fore we  defire  your  judgments  in  thefe  points. 

fuck 
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ftich  intcrefl:  in  the  parliament  as  was  pretended,  yet 
the  whole  procefs  came  to  nothing,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant-general efcaped. 

While  he  was  thus  put  to  it  to  fecure  himfelf,  wlio 
would  have  thought  that  he  Hiould  have  accufed  an- 
other, and  even  that  very  general  to  whom  he  was 
lieutenant  ?  Yet  this  was  the  cafe  between  him  and 
Mancheiler,  whom  he  charged  *  with  betraying  the 
parliament,  and  fpeaking  direfpeafully  of  their  caufe. 
And  though  the  earl  recriminated,  and  affirmed  that 
Cromwell  had  once  faid  to  him,  My  lord,  if  you 
will  (lick  iirm  to  honefl  men,  you  will  find  an  army 
-at  your  command,    that   will  give  law  to  king  and 

parliament ;'' 

r 

*  About  four  months  after  the  fight  at  Marflon- 
moor  happened  the  fecond  battle  of  Newbury,  where 
Cromwell  is  faid  to  have  endangered  the  king's  per- 
fon,  had  not  the  earl  of  Cleveland  interpos'd,  and 
bore  off  the  purfuit.  This  battle  was  the  occafion  of 
an  irreconcilable  breach  between  him  and  the  earl  of 
Mancheiler.  Cromwell  accused  the  earl  of  cowardly 
betraying  the  parliament,  for  that  he  might  very 
eafily  have  defeated  the  king's  army,  when  he  drew 
oiF  his  cannon,  if  he  would  have  fufier'd  him  with  his 
ov/n  brigade  to  have  charged  them  in  their  retreat ; 
but  that  the  earl  obllinately  oppos'd  all  advice  and 
importunity,  giving  no  other  reafon,  than  **  That 
if  he  did  overthrow  the  king's  army,  the  king  would 
always  have  another  to  keep  up  the  war  ;  but  if  his 
army  fhould  be  overthrown  at  that  nice  jundure,  they 
(hould  be  all  rebels  and  traitors,  and  executed  and  for- 
feited by  the  law."  This  lall  expreffion  was  heinouily 
taken  by  the  parliament,  as  if  the  earl  believed  the 
lav/  was  againit  them,  after  they  had  fo  often  de- 
clared, that  the  law  was  on  their  fide.  The  earl  ac» 
knowledg'd,  that  he  had  in  eifed  faid,  **  That  they 
would  be  treated  as  traitors  if  their  army  was  de- 
feated," when  he  diflik'd  the  lieutenant-general's  ad- 
vice, in  expofmg  the  army  to  an  unfeafonable  hazaril* 
Vid^Life  pf  Cromwell,  p«  17. 
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parliament;''  yet  Cromwell  had  vifibly  the  advan- 
tage in  this  conteft,  and  foon  after  fucceeded  Man- 
chefler  in  his  poll,  who  was  laid  afide  by  his  ma- 
ilers. 

^.  2.  It  IS  not  to  be  thought  that  a  man  who 
had  raifed  himfelf  in  the  army,  could  be  in  earnell 
about  laying  down  his  commiflion,  when  he  appeared 
fo  vigorous  about  the  felf- denying  ordinance.  But 
Cromwell  was  certain  of  carrying  his  own  point  in 
the  houfe,  provided  he  could  get  his  fuperiors,  and 
thofe  who  were  jealous  of  him,  removed  from  the 
fervice»  He  ran  little  rifk  therefore  in  proffering  to. 
lay  down  his  own  commifljcn,  while  he  moved  that 
an  ordinance  might  be  prepared,  *'  to  make  it  un-^ 
lawful  for  any  member  of  either  houfe  to  hold  any 
omce  in  the  army,  or  any  place  in  the  flate."  And' 
when  he  hinted  at  the  people's  jealoufy,  that  while 
members  of  the  parliament  were  in  chief  command, 
they  found  too  much  intereft  in  continuing  the  war  to 
fuller  them  to  be  earneft  in  endeavouring  to  end  it : 
he  gave  a  thorough  blow  to  my  lord  Mancheiler, 
whom  he  had  before  accufed  of  labouring  to  protradl 
the  prefent  confufion  *, 

Cromwell 

"*  Cromwell's  fpeech  in  the  houfe  in  favour  of  this 
ordinance,  was  to  the  following  purpofe  ;  viz.  "  That 
there  were  many  things  upon  which  he  never  refie(5led 
before  ;  yet  upon  reconfideration,  he  could  not  but 
own  that  all  was  very  true;  and  till  there  was  aperfedl 
reformation  in  thofe  particulars  recommended  to  them, 
nothing  they  took  in  hand  would  profper  :  That  the 
parliament  had  done  wifely  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  to  engage  many  of  their  members  in  the  moil 
dangerous  parts  of  it,  that  the  nation  might  fee  they 
defign'd  not  to  embark  others  in  perils,  whilft  them- 
felves  fat  fecurely  out  of  gun-ihot,  but  would  march 
with  them  where  the  danger  mod  threaten'd ;  and  thofe 
honourable  perfoas  who  had  thus  expofed  themfelves; 

>  had 
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'  Cromwell  pretended  indeed,  when  the  army  w^as 
new  mcdelled  upon  this  motion,  and  all  the  old  officers 
removed,  to  go  among  the  reft  and  take  his  leave  of 
Sir  Thomas  P'airfax  the  new  general,  who  was  then  at 
Windfor  :  but  how  much  foever  he  might  feem  to  be 
furprized,  there  is  no  room  to  queftion  but  he  knew  of 
the  committee's  recommendation  of  him  to  Sir  Thomas, 
as  the  moft  proper  perfon  for  an  enterprize  then  pro- 
jected, that  of  interrupting  the  correfpondence  betvveea 

the 

had  merited  fo  much  of  their  country,  that  their  me- 
mories would  be  held  in  perpetual  veneration ;  and 
whatever  fhould  be  well  dene  after  them,  would  be 
imputed  to  their  example.  But  now  God  had  fo 
blefled  their  army,  that  there  had  grown  up  with  ic 
many  excellent  officers,  who  were  fitter  for  much  greater 
charges  than  they  now  enjoy'd ;  therefore  he  deiir'd 
them  not  to  be  terrified  with  an  imagination,  that  they 
ihould  want  able  hien  to  fill  the  greateft  vacancy^  for 
befides  that  it  was  not  good  to  put  fo  much  truft  in  any 
•arm  of  flelh,  as  to  think  that  fuch  a  caufe  as  this  de- 
pended upon  any  one  man,  fo  he  affur'd  them,  that 
they  had  officers  in  their  army,  who  were  fit  to  be  ge- 
nerals in  any  enterprize  in  Chriflendom."  He  added, 
**  He  thought  nothing  fo  neceiTary  as  to  vindicate  the 
parliament  from  partiality  towards  ^heir  own  members ; 
profFer'd  to  lay  down  his  own  commiffion  in  the  army, 
and  defir'd,  that  an  ordinance  might  be  prepared,  to 
make  it  unlawful  for  any  member  of  either  houfb  to 
hold  any  office  in  the  army,  or  any  place  in  the  flate  ;*' 
and  fo  concluded  with  an  enlargement  upon  the  vices 
and  corruptions  crept  into  the  army,  and  freely  told 
them,  *'  That  till  the  whole  army  were  new  modellM, 
and  brought  under  ftridter  difcipline,  they  mufl  not 
exped  any  remarkable  fuccefs  in  any  undertaking." 
In  conclulion,  a  committee  Was  appointed  to  prepare 
an  ordinance  for  the  exclafion  of  all  members  from  the 
foK-mention'd  truTcs ;  which  took  up  much  time,  and 
v/as  long  debated  ;  but  in  the  end  pafs'd,  and  wai 
calPd  the  felf-denying  ordinance. 
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the  king  and  prince  Rupert.  This  was  only  a  prelude 
to  what  foon  followed  when  his  perfonal  fervice  in 
the  houfe  was  difpenfed  with,  and  his  commifTion  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time,  till  he  was  conitituted  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  horle,  with  the  fame  full  powers 
that  Manchefler  had  before  enjoyed. 

§.  3.  But  when  the  firft  civil  war  was  over,  Crom* 
well  had  yet  a  more  difficult  part  to  a6t.  DiiTenfions 
broke  out  between  the  parliament,  which  was  chiefly 
prefbyterians,  and  the  army,  which  inclined  to  inde- 
pendency. Thefe  differences  were  heightened  by  the 
citizens  of  London,  who  addrelTed  the  parliament 
againU  the  independants,  and  complained  particularly 
of  the  army,  where  many,  they  faid,  who  were  neither 
learned  or  ordained,  took  upon  them  to  preach  and 
expound  the  fcripture.  Cromwell,  for  a  long-time, 
had  feemed  to  favour  prefbytery  ;  but  having  got  many 
of  his  friends  into  power,  and  finding  the  army  on  his 
fide,  he  now  efpoufed  the  independant  party.  Here- 
upon the  parliament  grew  particularly  jealous  of  him, 
and  were  for  taking  meafures  to  difmifs  him  and  his 
partizans  from  their  military  poits.  Cromwell  was  no 
lefs  jealous  of  them,  and  being  aware  of  what  they 
defigned,  refolved  to  be  even  with  them.  Accordingly 
he  took  care  to  whifper  fufpicions  of  the  parliament, 
and  made  a  ftrong  party  for  military  power  *. 

There 

*  Ludlow  tells  us,  that  as  he  was  walking  with  him 
one  morning  in  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  garden,  he  in- 
veighed bitterly  againil  the  parliament,  ana  faid  fam»i- 
liarly  to  him,  *'  If  thy  father  were  alive,  he  would  let 
fome  of  them  hear  what  they  deferve  ;"  adding  farther, 
**  That  it  was  a  miferable  thing  to  ferve  a  parliament, 
to  whom  let  a  man  be  never  fo  faithful,  if  one  Drao^- 
matical  fellow  amongft  them  rife  up  and  afperfe  him, 
he  fhall  never  wipe  it  olt;  whereas,  when  one  ferves 
under  a  general,  he  may  do  as  much  fervice,  and  yet 
be  hec  from  all  blame  and  envy.** 
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There  was  aflually  a  defign  on  foot,  to  break  fomc 
of  the  independant  regiments,  and  fend  the  others  to 
Ireland  :  of  which  Cromwell  getting  timely  notice,  he 
and  Ireton  got  it  infinuated  thro'  all  the  army,  that  the 
parliament  intended  to  diiband  them  without  paying 
their  arrears,  or  clfe  to  confume  them  in  Ireland  with 
ficknefs  and  famine.    This  fo  exafperated  the  foldiers, 
that  when  the  orders  came  for  difbanding  fome,  and 
tranfporting  others,  they  refufed  to  comply  with  them. 
When  the  parliament  heard  this,  they  were  highly  of- 
fended, and  threatening  expreflions  came  from  fome 
of  the  members ;    which  occalioned  Cromwell,  them 
in  the  houfe,  to  whifper  Ludlow,  who  ilood  by,  fay- 
ing, "  thefe  men  will  never  leave,  till  the  army  pull 
them  out  by  the  ears." 

§.  4.  A  fpirit  of  oppofition  being  thus  raifed  in  the 
army,  they  began  now  profefTedly  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  parliament,  and  to  claim  a  fhare  with 
them  in  fettling  the  kingdom :  and  that  they  might  be 
upon  a  nearer  level  with  them,  they  made  choice  of  a 
number  of  fuch  officers  as  they  approv'd,  which  was 
called  the  general's  council  of  officers,  and  was  to  re- 
femble  the  houfe  of  peers ;  and  three  or  four  out  of 
each   regiment,    moftly    corporals   or  ferjeants,  were 
chofen  by  the  common  foldiers,  and  called  agitators, 
who  were  to  anfwer  to  the  houfe  of  commons.     Thefe 
two  bodies  met  feparately,  and  examined  all  the  adls 
and  orders  of  the  parliament  towards  fettling  the  king- 
dom, and  reforming,  dividing  or  difbanding  the  army : 
and  after  fome  confultations,    they  unanimoufly  de- 
clared, "  that  they  would  not  be  divided  or  difb-anded 
till  their  full  arrears  were  paid,  and  till  full  provifion 
was  made  for  liberty  of  confcience,  which  hitherto  had 
been  little  fecured."     They  added,  '*  that  as  they  had 
voluntarily  taken  up  arms,  for  the  liberty  and  defence 
of  the  nation,  of  which  they  were  a  part;  before  they 
laid  down  thofe  arms,   they  would  fee  all  thofe  ends 
provided  for,"     This  declaration  v/as  delivered  at  the 

bar 
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bar  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  by  three  or  four  perfons 
of  the  army's  council  *• 

This  contrivance  for  keeping  the  army  together, 
and  fetting  them  up  againft  the  parliament,  was  a 
mailer  flroke  of  CromweU's.  It  not  only  faved  him 
at  prefent,  but  proved  the  foundation  of  all  his  fu- 
ture greatnefs.  For  the  army  continued  refolute  in 
their  defign,  and  grew  more  haughty  in  their  expref- 
fions,  till  the  difference  feemed  almoft  irreconcilable* 
Fairfax  the  general  indeed  was  a  prefbyterian  ;  but 
then  Cromwell  had  fo  much  the  afcendant  over  him, 
as  well  as  over  the  army,  that  he  was  prevailed  with 

to 

*  Soon  after  this  declaration,  the  foldiers  drew  up 
a  vindication    of  their  proceedings,    diredling  it   to 
their  general ;  wherein  they  complained  of  a   defign 
to  difband,  and  new-model  the  army;    which,  they 
faid,  **  was  a  plot  contrived  by  fome  men,  who  had 
lately  tailed  of  fovereignty,  and  being    rais'd  above 
the  ordinary  fphere  of  fervants,   would  fain  become 
mailers,  and  were    degenerated   into    tyrants."     For 
which  reafon  they  declared,    "  that  they  would    nei- 
ther be  employed  for  the  fervice  of  Ireland,    nor  fuf- 
fer  themfelves  to  be  difbanded,  till  their  defires  were 
obtained,  and  the  fubjedls  rights  and  liberties  fhould 
be  vindicated  and  fecur'd."     This  paper  being  fign'd 
by  many  inferior  officers,  the  parliament  declared  them 
enemies  of  the  ftate,  impriibning  fome  of  them  who 
talked  Icudefl  :   Whereupon  they  drew  up  another  ad- 
drefs    to    the  general,    complaining,  "  how  difdain- 
fully  they  v/ere    ufed    by  the  parliament,  for  whom 
they  had  ventured  their  lives,  and  fpilt  their  blood  ^ 
that    the  privileges  due  to  them   as  foldiers,  and  a| 
fubjeds,  were  taken  from  them  ;  and  when  they  com^' 
plained  of  the  injuries  done  to  them,  they  were  abas'd, 
beaten^  and  imprifon'd." 
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to  write  a  letter  to  back  the  army's  petitions  *. 
Thefe  proceedings  grievoufly  troubled  the  parlia- 
ment;  butrefolving  not  to  fubmit  to  thofe  who  lived 
on  their  pay,  they  declared,  ''  that  whofoever 
fhould  refule,  being  commanded,  to  engaoe  in  the 
fervice  of  Ireland,  fnould  be  difbanded."  I'he  army, 
hov/ever,  would  not  recede  from  their  refolutions,  and 
falling  into  diredl  mutiny,  called  for  the  arrears  that 
were  due  to  them,  '^  which  they  knew  where,  and 
how  to  levy  for  themfelves."  •  Nor  would  they  be  pa- 
cified till  the  declaration  ag-ainil  them  was  erafed  out 
of  the  journal-book,  and  a  month*s  pay  fent  to  them. 
Nay,  they  Hill  gave  out,  **  that  they  knew  how  to 
make  themfelves  as  confiderable  as  the  parliament, 
and  where  to  have  their  fervice  better  eiteemed  and 
requited."  Which  fo  llartled  tlie  parliament,  that 
they  fent  a  committee  of  both  houfes,  to  treat  with 
a  committee  of  officers,  upon  the  bed  means  for 
compofmg  thefe  differences.  And  tlius  the  army,  by 
a  ccnceilioa  of  the  parliament's,  feen-!ed  to  be  put  up- 
on a  level  with  it  :  which  difpofed  Fairfax  to  a, 
greater  concurrence  with  the  humour  of  the  foldiers, 
as  he  faw  it  fo  much  complied  with,  and  fubmitted  to. 

§.  5.  Cromwell  hitherto  thought  it  necefiary  to 
keep  fair  with  the  parliament  ;  and,  through  his 
choice  knack  at  diffimulation,  he  would  feeni  hic^hb/ 
difpleafed  with  the  infolence  of  the  foldiers,  and  in- 
veighed bitterly  againll  their  prefumption  in  thehoufs 
of  commons,  when  any  of  their  addrelles  were  pre- 
jfented.     He  alfo  proposed,  that  the  general  might  be 

*.In  this  letter  he  took  notice  of  Several  petitions^ 
which  were  prepared  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
other  places,  againft  the  army  ;  adding,  *^  that  ic 
was  look'd  upon  as  Ibange,  that  the  ofacers  of  the 
army  might  not  be  permitted  to  petition,  when  fo 
many  petitions  were  received  againil  them ;  and  that 
he  much  docbted,  that  the  army  might  draw  to  a 
rendezvous,  ard  think  of  taking  fome  other  courfe 
for  their  own  vindication," 

G  fent 
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fent  down  to  the  army  ;  who,  he  faid,  would  footi 
conjure  down  this  mutinous  fpirit.  Himfelf,  by  thefe 
means,  was  once  or  twice  fent,  to  reduce  them  to 
order ;  when,  after  (laying  two  or  three  days,  he 
returned  again  to  the  parliament,  with  heavy  com- 
jplaints  of  the  great  licence  that  was  got  into  the  army  ; 
declaring,  **  that  for  his  own  part,  he  was  rendered 
fo  odious  to  them  by  the  artifice  of  his  enemies,  that 
they  had  defigned  to  kill  him,  if  he  had  not  timely 
efcaped  out  of  their  hands."  But  he  was  greatly  fuf- 
peded  by  fome,  notwithilanding  this,  of  having  un- 
der-hand encouraged  the  army's  proceedings ;  and 
the  mod  a6live  ofncers  and  agitators  were  believed  to 
be  his  ov/n  creatures,  who  would  do  nothing  without 
Jiis  directions  :  fo  that  it  v/as  privately  reiblved  by 
the  chief  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  that 
when  he  came  the  next  dav  to  the  houfe,  which  he 
feldom  failed  to  do,  they  would  fend  him  to  the 
Tower. 

This  defign  could  not  be  managed  fo  fecretly,  but 
.Cromwell  got  intelligence  of  it.  The  next  day,  when  ths 
houfe  expedled  every  minute  to  fee  him  come  in,  they 
were  informed  he  was  mat  out  of  town  by  break  of 
day,  with  only  one  fervant,  polling  away  to  the  army. 
Here  he  ordered  a  rendezi'ous  of  fome  regiments  of 
horfe,  and  then  difpatched  a  letter  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  to  acquaint  them,  "  that  the  jealoufy  the 
troops  had  conceived  of  him  was  much  abated,  and 
he  had  therefore  been  invited  by  the  officers  to  his 
4)wn  regiment,  in  order  to  reclaim  them  by  his  ad- 
vice ;  in  which  view  he  made  all  poffible  hafle  to  the 
army."  He  alfo  advifed  a  general  rendezvous  of  the 
troops,  and  that  general  Fairfax  might  be  fent  down 
v/ith  all  expedition. 

§.6.  It  was  during  this  quaiTel  between  the  houfe 
of  commons  and  the  army,  that  Cromwell  gave  the 
v/orld  that  fpecimer.  of  his  deep  artifice,  which  was 
related  by  Sir  Harbottle  Grimfton  to  bilhop  Burnet. 
In  a  meeting  of  officers  it  was  propofed  to  purge  the 
;tnny  better,  in  <jidcr  lo  know  whom  they  might  de- 

peiKi 
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pend  on.  Cromwell  faid,  "  he  was  fure  of  the 
army  ;  but  there  was  another  body,  naming  the 
houfe  of  commons,  that  wanted  more  to  be  purged, 
and  the  army  could  only  do  that."  This  was  report- 
ed to  the  houfe  by  Grimfton,  and  witnefles  attelled  it 
at  the  bar.  Whereupon  Cromwell,  who  was  prefent, 
fell  down  upon  his  knees,  and  made  a  folemn  prayer 
to  God,  attefting  his  innocence,  and  great  zeal  for 
the  fervice  of  the  houfe.  This  he  did  with  great  ve* 
hemence,  and  many  tears :  after  which  he  made  a 
long  fpeech,  juftifying  himfelf,  and  the  reft  of  the 
officers,  except  a  few,  who  feemed  inclinable  to  re- 
turn back  to  Egypt,  as  he  phrafed  it.  And  fo  was 
the  houfe  wrought  upon  by  thefe  means,  that  what 
the  witnefles  faid  was  little  believed ;  and  Grimfton 
was  of  opinion,  that  had  the  motion  been  rnade, 
both  he  and  they  would  have  been  fent  to  the  Tower, 
Cromwell  however  no  fooner  got  out  of  the  houfe, 
but  he  refolved  not  to  truft  himfelf  there  again  :  fo 
haftening  to  the  army,  he  in  a  few  days  brought 
them  to  town,  and  did  in  eiFeft  purge  the  houfe  of 
many  members,  which  enabled  him  to  treat  the  reft 
juft  as  he  pleafed. 

There  is  another  ftory  of  Mr.  Locke's,  in  his  memoirs 
of  Anthony  Afhley  Cooper,  the  firft  earl  of  Shaftibury, 
which  deferves  to  be  here  inferted.  He  tells  us,  that  Sir 
Anthony  Afhley  Cooper  (for  he  was  not  a  lord  till 
after  the  reftoration)  calling  upon  Mr.  Holies,  in  his 
way  to  the  houfe,  found  him  in  a  great  heat  again  ft 
Cromwell,  faying,  he  was  refolved  to  bring  him  to 
punifhment.  Cooper  fhewed  him  hov/  dangerous 
fuoh  an  attempt  might  be,  earneftly  diftuaded  him 
from  it,  and  told  him  it  would  be  enough  to  fend 
him  with  a  command  into  Ireland ;  which,  as  things 
ftood,  he  would  be  glad  to  accept.  But  this  would 
not  fatisfy  Holies,  who,  when  he  came  to  the  houfe, 
brought  the  matter  to  a  debate,  wherein  it  was  mov- 
ed, that  Cromwell,  and  thofe  guilty  with  him,  fhould 
be  puniftied.  Cromwell  being  then  in  the  houfe,  im- 
mediately ftole  out,  took  horfe,  and  haftened  away 
CO  the  army,  which  was  at  Triploe-heath,  where  he 

G  z  infoxmed 
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informed  them  of  what  was  now  doing  in  the  houfe 
by  the  prefbyterian  party,  and  made  fuch  ufe  of  it, 
that  the  army  united  under  him,  who  forthwith  led 
them  to  London,  giving  out  fuch  menaces  againll 
Holies  and  his  party,  that  they  were  fain  to  abfent 
themfelves,  whereby  the  independant  party  became 
the  Itrongell.  Soon  after  meeting  Sir  Anthony  Afh- 
ley  Cooper,  Cromwell  faid  unto  him,  "  I  am  be- 
holden to  you  for  your  kindnefs  to  me  ;  for  you,  I 
hear,  were  for  letting  me  go  without  punifhment  ; 
but  your  friend,  God  be  thanked,  was  not  v/ife 
enough  to  take  your  advice," 

§.7.  The  feizing  of  the  king  at  Holmby  through 
Cromwell's  iniligacion,  and  the  ufe  that  was  made  of 
him  by  the  army  againll  the  parliament,  are  particu- 
lars that  have  been  elfewhere  mentioned.  There  is 
no  quefiion  bat  Cromwell  had  herein  a  view  to  his 
own  intereft,  and  to  the  keeping  the  parliament  un- 
der; though  I  have  made  it  very  manifed,  that  his 
good  intentions  towards  the  king  were  real,  provided 
he  could  have  fecured  hinifelf  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people  by  a  relloration,  and  had  not  his  majeily  dealt 
unfairly  v/ith  him.  I  (hall  not  repeat  any  of  the  in- 
trigues on  that  fcore  ;  but  muil  not  omit  an  adion  of 
Cromwell,  while  they  were  on  foot,  that  fhews  more 
prefence  of  mind  and  perfonal  courage,  as  well  as 
deep  penetration,  than  almofl  any  other  pa/Tage  that 
is  to  be  met  with  in  hiftory. 

It  was  the  dtfign  of  the  levellers,  who  were  now  a 
great  part  of  the  army,  not  only  to  abolifn  monarchy, 
but  alfo  the  hcufe  of  peers,  and  to  eilabiifh  a  pure 
democracy  *.     This  was  what  colonel  Rainfborough, 

one 

-^  They  prefented  a  writing  to  the  general,  and 
afterwards  to  the  parliament,  declaring  ; 

1.  ''That  the  people  being  unequally  diftributed 
by  counties,  cities  and  boroughs,  for  eledtion  of  their 
deputies  in  parliament,  ought  to  be  more  indifFerently 
proportioned  according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

2  That 
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©ne  of  their  leaders,  afriiled  by  others,  went  about 
foliciting  from  one  regiment  to  another  ;  llirring  up 
the  ■  foldiers  againil  Fairfa>:,  Cromwell,  and  the 
other  general  officers,  who  vvere  fj-fpefted  of  being 
for  an  accommodation.  But  Cromwell  was  re- 
folved  to  endeavour  the  fuppreiTion  of  this  licence, 
which  he  thourht  could  be  eifecled  only  bv  fome  ex* 
traordinary  act  of  authority.  Being  accompanied 
therefore    with    divers  officers,  he  with  a  wonderful 

bj'iiknefs 

2.  I'hat  the  prefent  parliament  be  difToIved  by  the 
lail  day  of  September  next. 

3.  That  the  people  do  of  courfe  chufe  themfelves  a 
parliament  once  in  every  two  years. 

4.  That  the  power  of  this,  and  all  other  future  re- 
prefentatives,  is  inferior  only  to  theirs  who  chufe 
them,  and  extends,  without  the  confent  of  any  other 
perfon,  to  the  enadting,  altering,  and  repealing  of 
laws  ;  to  the  erecting  and  abolifhing  of  offices  and 
courts ;  to  the  appointing,  removing,  and  calling  to 
account,  magiflrates  and  officers  of  all  degrees  ;  to 
the  making  Vv^ar  and  peace  ;  to  the  treating  with 
foreign  ftates  ;  and  generally  to  whatfoever  is  not  re- 
ferved  by  thofe  reprefented  to  themfelves."  And  her^j 
they  declare,  "  That  impreffing  or  conftraining  any  to 
ferve  in  the  war,  is  againit  freedom,  and  not  allowed 
to  the  reprefentatives. 

5.  That  in  all  laws  every  perfon  be  bound  alike-f 
and  that  tenure,  eliates,  charter,  degree,  birth  or 
place,  do  not  confer  any  exception  from  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  legal  proceedings  whereunto  others  are 
fubjeded.     And, 

6.  That  the  laws  mud  be  equal  and  good,  and  not 
dellrus^ive  to  the  fafety  and  well  being  of  the 
people." 

Thefe  they  declared  to  be  their  native  rights^ 
which  they  were  refolved  to  maintain,  and  not  to 
depend,  for  the  fcttlement  of  their  peace  snd  free- 
dom, upon  him  that  intended  their  bondage  [mean- 
ing the  king]  and  brought  a  cruel  war  upon  them. 

G3 
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brifkenefs  rode  up  to  one  of  the  regiments,  which  wor^ 
tlie  diftinguifhing  marks  *,  and  commanded  them  to 
take  them  out  of  their  hats  ;  which  they  refufing  to  do, 
he  caufed  feveral  of  them  to  be  feized^  and  knocked 
down  two  or  three  with  his  own  hand  ;  and  the  others 
hearts  failing,  they  fubmitted  to  him.  He  ordered 
one  of  thofe  whom,  he  had  feized  to  be  fhot  dead  on 
the  place,  and  delivered  the  reft  into  the  hands  of 
the  marfhal :  then  writing  up  an  account  of  what  he 
had  done  to  the  parliament,  they  returned  him  iht 
thanks  of  the  houfe. 

He  fupprelfed  them  in  like  manner  fome  time  after 
when  upon  abolifhing  the  council  of  agitators,  they 
were  once  more  exafperated.  There  being  a  rendez- 
vous at  Ware,  feveral  regiments,  among  whom  was 
CromwelPs  own,  in  purfuance  of  a  petition  they  had 
prefented  Fairfax,  and  in  order  to  diftlnguilh  them- 
ielv'es,  v/ore  white  in  their  hats,  as  they  had  done  be- 
fore. Cromwell  having  notice  of  the  defign,  ordered 
two  regiments  of  horfe  from  diftant  quarters,  who 
knew  nothing  of  this  combination,  to  appear  there 
likewife.  Being  all  drawn  up,  Cromwell  with  an 
angry  and  down  look  walks  round,  and  on  a  fud- 
den  commands  one  of  thofe  two  regiments  to  encom- 
pafs  a  regiment  of  foot.  This  being  done  accord- 
ingly, he  called  four  men  by  their  names  out  of  the 
bodv,  and  with  his  own  hands  committed  them  to 
the  marfhal  ;  and  immediately  calling  a  council  of 
war,  (whilft  the  reft  of  the  confederates  flunk  their 
white  colours  into  their  pockets,  and  trembled  at  the 
boldnefs  of  Cromwell)  tried  and  condemned  them. 
But  they  had  the  favour  of  cafting  lots  for  their  lives  ; 
and  the  tv/o  whcfe  lot  it  was  to  die,  were  prefently 
fliot  to  death  by  the  other  two,  in  fight  of  the 
army. 

*  At  tlie  general  rendezvous,  they  who  were  of 
this  party,  to  diftinguifli  themfelves,  appear'd  every 
one  with  a  paper  in  his  hat,  with  thefe  words  written 
upon  it,  *^  The  rights  of  England,  and  the  confent  of 
ihe  people/' 
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§.  8.  The  parliament  and  army  beinor  united  * 
againft  the  king,  upon  his  majelly's  refufing  tcyfign 

the 

*  The  commiflioners  of  the  parliament  being  come 
Back  from  the  ifle  of  Wight  with  thie  king*s  anfsver, 
which  imported,  <*  That  he  had  refufed  to  pafs  the 
four  bills,  I.  For  veiling  the  militia  in  the  two 
houfes.  2.  For  revoking  all  declarations  againft  the 
parliament.  3.  For  vacating  all  titles  of  honour  con- 
ferred fince  his  leaving  the  parliament.  4.  That  the 
houfes  (liouid  adjourn  themfelves  as  they  thought  fit ; 
or  to  make  a  compoiure  in  that  way ;  but  had  barely 
made  a  perfonal  treaty  j"  there  followed  a  long  de- 
bate in  the  houfc,  and  many  fevere  and  bitter  fpeeches 
were  made  again  ft  the  king.  Ireton,  according  to 
fome,  was  the  iirll:  that  fpoke  with  warmth,  and 
Cromwell  feconded  him  ;  and  from  the  king's  refuiing  to 
fjgn  the  four  ads,  they  inferred,  "  That  he  had  fuf- 
ficiently  declared  himfelf  for  arbitrary  government  :" 
and  alledging,  **  That  he  was  no  longer  the  protec- 
tor, but  the  tyrant  of  his  people  ;  and  confcquently, 
that  they  were  no  longer  his  fabjedts ;  and  that  they 
ought  to  govern  without  him;  that  their  long  pa- 
tience had  availed  nothing ;  and  that  it  was  expedled, 
from  their  zeal  to  their  country,  that  they  fliould  take 
fuch  refolutions,  as  were  worthy  of  an  afiembly  with 
whom  the  nation  had  intrufted  their  fafety."  And  as 
thofe  two  perfons  were  not  only  members  of  the 
houfe,  but  alfo  chiefs  in  the  army  ;  after  they  had 
iirft  fpoken  under  the  former  charadler,  they  fpake 
again  in  the  other,  to  this  eifeft  :  <*  That  they  were 
well  perfuaded  of  the  parliament's  good  intentions, 
and  were  afTured,  that  without  fufFering  themfelves  to 
be  am u fed  any  longer,  they  would  defend  the  nation 
by  their  own  proper  authority,  and  by  the  courage 
of  thofe  valiant  men,  that  were  enrolPd  under  their 
banners,  who  by  their  mouths  gave  them  affurances 
of  their  fidelity,  which  nothing  could  fliake.  But 
have   a   care,    faid   they,  that  you  do  not  give  the 
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the  four  preliminary  bills,  and  colonel  Rainlboroug^ 
appointed  admiral  of  the  fleet,  tumults  and  difcon- 
tents  began  to  renew  among  the  people.  In  the 
mean  time  Cromwell  appointed  a  meeting  of  feveral 
leading  men  of  tke  prelbyterian  and  independaiit  par- 
ties, both  members  of  parliam.ent  and  miniil:ers,  in 
order  to  promote  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  in- 
terefls.  He  could  not  indeed  efredt  it,  on  account  of 
thefe  inveterate' animonties ;  but  the  attempt  fliewed 
how  indefatigable  he  always  was,  and  how  fruitful  in 
fchemes  for  the  fervice  of  the  caufe. 

A  like  conference  was  held  by  his  contrivance,  be- 
tween the  grandees  of  the  houfe  and  army,  of  whom 
himfelf  wascne,  and  th&  commonwealth's-men.  l^he 
prandees   here  delivered  themfelves  with  fom.e  unccr- 

o 

tainty,  as  to  the  form  of  government  they  (hould  |:re- 
fer  ;  but  the  comraonweakh's-men  declared  abfolutely 
againft  monarchy,  and  recommended  the  efiablini- 
nient  of  an  equal  commonwealth.  Cromwell,  very 
artfully,  Teemed  unrefolved  at  prefent;  but  informed 
Ludlow  afterwards,  that  he  was  inclined  to  be  of  his 
opinion,  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment, and  from  that  time  feemed  to  clofe  with  the 
republicans.  But  this  was  artiiice  only,  in  order  to 
fecure  himfelf,  in  thefe  times  of  danger,  under  the 
ihelter  of  that  powerful  party  :  which  Ludlow  fuf- 
peding,  he  freely  told  him,  *'  You  know  how  to  ca- 
jole and  give  us  good  words,  when  you  have  occa- 
iion  to  make  ufe  of  us."  Cromwell,  however,  tho' 
always  fufpecled  by  one  fide  or  the  other,  and  fome- 

times 

army,  who  facrifice  themfelves  for  the  liberty  of  the 
nation,  any  grounds  to  fufpecl  you  of  betraying 
them  ;  and  do  not  oblige  them  to  look  for  their  own 
fafety,  and  that  of  the  nation,  in  their  own  ftrength, 
wliich  they  defire  to  owe  to  nothing,  but  the  fteadi- 
nefs  and  vigour  of  your  refolutions."  This  was  that 
famous  debate  before-mentioned,  in  which  Cromwell 
is  faid  to  have  put  his  hand  to  his  fword.     Vide  chap. 
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times  by  all  parties  together,  yet  flill  preferved  his 
footing,  either  by  making  himfelf  neceiTary  to  the 
publlck  in  general,  or  by  falling  in  with  the  reigning 
faction,  or  by  fetting  up  another  faction  that  might 
over-balance  the  former. 

One  of  his  mofl  efFeclual  engines  in  thefe  enthu- 
iiailical  times,  was  his  continual  pretenfions  of  humi- 
lity and  devotion,  afcribing  the  glory  of  all  his  ac- 
tions to  the  providence  of  God,  fmiling  on  thejuilice 
of  the  parliament's  caufe.  And  how  little  foever 
fuch  a  behaviour  would  take  at  prefent,  it  was  then 
the  only  way  of  becoming  popular  ;  as  popularity, 
efpecially  in  the  army,  was  the  only  infallible  way  to 
power ;  fo  that  though  hypocrify,  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, is  undoubtedly  very  odious,  yet  as  much  may 
be  here  faid  to  extenuate  the  crime  of  it,  as  in  any 
other  inftance  I  know.  '  One  may  even  venture  to 
fay,  that  if  Cromwell's  difiimulation  be  any  difadvan- 
tage  to  his  character,  we  may  from  the  fame  princi- 
ple condemn  mod  of  the  great  men  in  all  ages,  who 
have  conformed  with  popular  prejudices  to  ferve  the- 
ends  of  ambition :  for  whether  the  point  be  religion 
or  policy  (if  indeed  there  be  any  difference  between 
thefe  two  among  the  great  and  mighty  ones  of  the 
earth)  the  deception  is  juil  the  fame,  and  the  iav/s  of 
truxh  are  equally  infringed., 

§.  g.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  king,  the  com- 
mons voted  the  houfe  of  peers  to  be  ufeiefs  and  dan- 
gerous ;  and  an  aft  was  accordingly  pafs'd  for  abo- 
liihing  it,  tiioug^h  Cromwell  is  faid  to  have  appeared 
in  their  behalf.  And  to  remove  all  that  ftccd  in  the 
way  of  their  intended  cojimonv/ealth,  they  refolved 
and  declared,  ''  That  it  had  been  found  by  expe- 
rience, that  the  office  of  a  ki-^.g  in  this  nation,  was 
unnece/Tary,  burchenfome,  and  dangerous  to  the  li- 
berty, fafety,  and  publick  intereft  of  the  nation  ;  and 
therefore  it  fnould  be  ucrerly  dboafhed."  Then  the 
form  of  government  was  declared  to  be  a  commour 
wealth.^  and  a   council  of  Rate  was  appointed,  con- 
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filling  of  forty  perfons  *,  whereof  Cromwell  was  one; 
to  whom  power  was  given,  to  command  and  fettle 
the  militia  of  England  and  Ireland,  to  order  the  Heet, 
and  fet  forth  fuch  a  naval  power,  as  they  fhould 
think  fit ;  to  appoint  magazines  and  ftores  for  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  to  difpofe  of  them  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  both  nations,  as  they  thought  proper.  And 
they  were  to  fit  and  execute  thefe  powers  for  the  fpace 
of  one  whole  year.  From  this  time  all  wjits,  for- 
merly running  in  the  king's  name,  were  to  be  ifilied 
out  in  the  names  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberty  of  Eng- 
land. And  a  new  oath,  or  engagement,  was  prepa*- 
red,  '*  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  government  ella^ 
bliihed  without  king  or  houfe  of  peers  :  all  who  re* 
fufed  to  take  it,  uncapable  of  holding  any  place  or 
office  in  church  or  Ilate.  It  was  during  the  exif- 
tence  of  this  commonwealth,  in  which  Cromwell  had* 
the  chief  fway,  that  the  lord  Capels  petition,  which 
his  lady  delivered,  was  read  in  the  houfe.  That 
nobleman  was  condemned  for  high-treafon,  together 

with 

*  If  the  reader  is  curious  of  knov/ing  what  perfons- 
compofed  the  council  of  ilate  for  this  firll  year,  they 
were  as  follows  :  John  Bradfliaw,  Efq;  prefident, 
carl  of  Denbigh,  earl  of  Mulgrave,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke,   earl    of  Salifbury,    lord  Grey,  lord  Grey  of 

Groby,  lord  Fairfax,  John  Lifie,  Efq; Rolles, 

Efq;  Oliver  St.  John,  Efq;  John  Wild,  Efq;  Bul- 
Urode  V/hitelock,  Efq;  lieutenant  general  Cromwell, 
major-general  Skippon,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Sir 
William  MaiTum,  Sir  Arthur  Haflerigg,  Sir  James 
Harrington,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  jun.  Sir  John  Dan- 
vers,  Sir  William  Armine,  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  Sir 
William  Conftable,  Alexander  Popham,  Williara 
Purefoy,  Ifaac  Pennington,  Rowland  Wilfon,  Ed- 
mund Ludlow,  William  Heveningham,  Robert  Wal- 
lop, Henry  Marten,  Anthony  Stapely,  John  Hut- 
chinfon,  Valentine  Walton,  Thomas  Scot,  Dennis 
Bond,  Luke  Robinfon,  John  Joaes>  Cornelius  Hol- 
land, Efquires. 
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with  duke  Hamilton,  the  earls  of  Holland  and  Nor- 
wich, and  Sir  John  Owen.  Many  fpoke  in  his  fa- 
vour, and  faid,  that  he  had  never  deceived  or  be- 
trayed them,  but  had  always  freely  and  refolutely  de- 
clared for  the  king  :  and  Cromwell,  who  knew  him 
very  well,  fpoke  fo  many  things  to  his  honour,  and 
profeiied  fo  much  refpe<^  for  him,  that  all  believed 
he  was  fafe,  till  he  concluded,  *'  That  his  afFedioa 
for  the  publick  fo  out-weighed  his  private  friendfhip, 
that  he  could  not  but  tell  them,  that  the  quellion  wa5 
now,  Whether  they  would  preferve  the  moil  bitter 
and  moll  implacable  enemy  they  had  ?  That  he  knew 
well,  that  the  lord  Capel  would  be  the  laftman  ia 
England,  that  would  abandon  the  royal  intereft ; 
that  he  had  great  courage,  induftry,  and  generofity  ; 
that  he  had  many  friends  who  would  always  adhere 
to  him,  and  that  as  long  as  he  liv'd,  what  eonditioh 
foever  he  was  in,  he  would  be  a  thorn  in  their  fides  : 
and  therefore  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  he 
fhould  give  his  vote  againft  the  petition."  By  this 
fpeech  he  prevented  the  lenity  of  the  houfe,  which 
every  one  thought  would  liave  taken  place. 

About  this  time  feveral  things  were  declared  by 
the  parliament  to  be  high-treafon,  and  among  the 
reit,  **  for  any  foldier  of  the  army  to  contrive  the 
death  of  their  general,  or  lieutenant-general ;  or  en- 
deavour to  raife  mutinies  in  the  army."  The  ex- 
tending of  this  to  the  lieutenant-general  by  name, 
plainly  ihevvs  what  power  Cromwell  had  acquired 
under  that  title  ;  and  there  is  good  reafon  to  think, 
that  this  adl  was  made  purely  for  the  fecurity  of  his 
perfon* 

§,  !o.  The  wars  being  all  over,  as  well  in  Scot* 
land,  Ireland,  and  the  reft  of  the  Britifh  Ifles,  as  in 
England  itfelf,  Cromwell,  who  with  the  title  of  lord- 
general  was  now  pofTeiTed  of  fupreme  authority,  de- 
fired  a  meeting  with  feveral  members  of  parliament,^ 
and  fome  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  at 
the  fpeaker's  houfe.    This   was  very  foon  after  the 
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battle  of  Worcefler.     Whitelock,    who    was   one   of 
the  number,   eives  a  remarkable  account  of  the  con- 
ference  here  held.     Cromwell    propofed,    that    fome 
method  might  be  fixed  on  for  fettling  the  liberties  of 
the  nation,  both  civil  and  fpiritual :  and  upon  White- 
lock*s  offering  in  the  firft  place,   to  confider  whether 
an  abfolute  republick,  or  with  any  mixture  of  mo- 
narchy, were  to  be  preferred  ;  Cromwell  added,  that 
Whitelock  had  hit  upon  the  right  point.     **  It  is  my 
meaning,  fays  he,  that  we  fnould  confider,  whether 
a  republick,  or  a  mix'd  monarchical  government,  will 
be  bell  to  be  fettled ;  and  if  any  thing  monarchical, 
then  in  whom  that  power  fnall  be  placed."     Sir  Tho- 
mas Widdringhton,  lord  chief  juflice  St.  John,   I.en- 
thall  the  fpeaker,  and  Whitelock,  were  all  of  them 
for  monarchy  ;   becaufe   any    other  form  of  govern- 
ment, they  faid,  would  make  too  great  an  alteration 
in  the  proceedings    of  our  law.     Fleetwood  was  in 
doubt    which  to  prefer :    Defborough    and  Whalley, 
both  noted  republicans,  v/ere  not  for  having  any  mix- 
ture of  monarchical  power.     But  as  to  a  proper  per- 
fon,  in  cafe    fuch  a  power  were  admitted,    no  body 
was    nominated    but   one    of   the    late    king's  fons. 
Whereupon  Cromvv'ell  told  them,  *'  that  this  would 
be  a  matter  of  more  then  ordinary  difficulty;  but  he 
j-eally  thought,  if  it  might  be  done  with  fafety,  and 
prefervation    of  our  rights,    that    a    fettlernent  with 
iomething  of  mornarchical  power  in  it  would  be  very 
effeaual."  * 

It  appeared  in  general,  from  the  difcourfe  that 
paffed,  that  the  foldiers  were  for  a  pure  republick, 
the  lawyers  for  a  mix'd  monarchy,  and  many  for  the 
duke  of  Glouceiler  to  be  made  king  :  but  Cromwell 
Hill  put  off  that  debate  to  fome  other  point.  Hence 
it  feems  evideat,  that  having  now  entertain'd  thoughts 
of  fetting  up  for  himfelf,  his  only  defign  in  this  con- 
ference, was  to  difcover  the  inclinations  of  the  per- 
{ons  prefent,  that  he  might  make  a  proper  ufe  there- 
of 

♦  See  the  appendix,  No.  IL 
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of  in  profecuting  the  ends  of  his  own  ambition,  which 
was  much  heightened  by  the  linilhing  flroke  that  was 
given  to  his  fuccelTes,  in  the  late  glorious  vidlory  at 
Worcefter. 

He  had  already,  indeed,  a  power  little  lefs  than 
fovereign.  His  commilTion  for  Ireland  expiring, 
though  the  parliament  did  not  renew  it  in  the  fame 
form,  yet  they  made  him  general  and  commander  in 
chief  of  all  the  forces  in  that  kingdom,  by  virtue  of 
which  commiifion  he  appointed  'Fleetwood  his  de- 
puty :  in  fhort,  the  whole  military  power  was  in  his 
hands,  and  the  civil  adminiflration  almofl  entirely 
under  his  influence  ;  but  his  ambition  afcended  yet 
higher,  and  the  confufed  flate  of  the  legiilature,  while 
it  appeared  like  a  body  without  a  head,  gave  him  at 
lead  a  plaufible  excufe  for  pufhing  on,  and  afluming^ 
that  authority  to  himfelf,  which  was  vifibly  wanting. 

§.  II.  In  a  converfation  with  *  Whitelock  alone, 
foon  after  the  conference  above-mentioned;  he  opened 
himfelf  more  fully  than  he  had  hitherto  done  *.  He 
complained  that  the  officers  of  the  army  were  inclined 
to  fadlions  and  murmurings,  and  fpread  the  fame  fpi- 
rit  among  the  private  foldiers:  that  the  members  of  the 
parliament  were  proud,  anibitious,  partial,  covetous,  and 
many  of  them  fcandalous  in  their  lives :  that  it  v/ould 
be  impoflible  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  nation,  unlefs 
fome  authority  were  fet  up  that  might  reftrain  and 
keep  things  in  better  order.  Whitelock  confefTed 
the  danger  they  were  in  from  fuch  extravagancies  as 
thefe  ;  but  faid,  his  excellency  had  power  to  reflrain 
the  foldiers,  which  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  fj  he 
might  do  it  ftill :  and  as  to  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment, though  fome  of  them  Vr'ere  to  blame,  yet  bet- 
ter things  might  be  hoped  for  the  refl.  And  upon 
Cromwell's  intimating  that  he  could'  not  hope  for 
much  good    from    them,  Whitelock  infilled,  that  as 

they 

*  See  this  conference  alfb  at  laroe  in  the  an^en- 
dix,  No.  III.  as  extracted  from  Whitelock's  own  aC- 
count,  in  his  memoirs. 
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they  had  been  acknowledged  the  fupreme  power,  and 
all  commilTions  taken  out  in  their  name,  it  would 
now  be  very  difficult  for  thofe  who  aded  under  them 
to  curb  their  authority. 

The  general  finding  he  did  not  come  to  the  point, 
put  this  Hiort  queilion,  **  What  if  a  man  fhould  take 
upon  him  to  be  king  ?"  Whitelock  faid,  **  He  thought 
that  the  remedy  would  be  worfe  than  the  difeafe:" 
and  gave  this  reafon  as  to  Cromwell  in  particular,  that 
as  he  had  already  the  full  kingly  power,  the  title 
would  only  bring  with  it  envy  and  danger  equal  to 
the  pomp.  Cromwell  then  argued  on  the  *  legality 
of  a  king  by  eledlion,  and  urged  the  ilatute  of  king 
Henry  VII.  which  makes  it  fafer  for  the  people  to 
adl  under  a  king,  let  his  title  be  what  it  will,  than 
under  any  other  power.  The  legality  Whitelock 
owned,  but  much  doubted  the  expediency  of  it :  and 
being  afked,  **  What  danger  he  apprehended  in  tak- 
ing this  title  ?"  he  anfwered,  "  That  it  would  en- 
tirely alter  the  ftatr^  of  the  controverfy  between  them 
and  their  adverfaries :  for  as  the  difpute  had  hitherto 
been,  whether  the  government  Ihould  be  in  a  mo- 
narchy, or  in  a  free  commonwealth  ;  the  only  quef- 
tion  then  would  be,  whether  Cromwell  or  Stuart 
Ihould  be  monarch ;  and  thus  all  who  were  for  a 
commonwealth,    being    a    very    confiderable    party, 

finding 

*  We  find  Whitelock,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee,  in  the  conference  fome  years  after, 
when  the  parliament  requefted  Cromwell  to  afTumc 
the  title  of  king,  making  ufe-  of  the  very  fame  ar- 
guments that  Cromwell  himfelf  here  ufes,  and  the 
general  giving  much  the  fame  anfwers  againll  him- 
felf as  Whitelock  here  gives  againfl  him.  But  White- 
lock  and  the  reft  had  then  learned  what  was  the  real 
aim  of  this  afpiring  commander,  and  fo  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  fave  appearances,  by  refufing  thai 
crown  when  offered  him,  which  he  had  before  fo 
openly  confefTed  himfelf  defirous  of  wearing.  Se« 
that  conference  in  the  appendix. 
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£nding  their  hopes  fruflrated,  would  be  intirely  againft 
the  eilablifhment. 

Cromwell  acknowledged  the  reafon  of  what  the 
commiflioner  had  faid,  and  demanded,  *'  what  other 
expedient  he  could  propound,  that  might  obviate  the 
prefent  dangers  and  difficulties."  But  the  other  wav'd 
giving  an  anfwer,  until  Cromwell  had  afTured  him 
th^t  no  harm  fhould  come  of  it :  then  he  fet  forth  the 
hazard  the  general  would  run  from  his  fecret  enemies, 
and  even  from  the  officers  of  the  army,  who  would  be 
fpirited  up  by  many  members  of  parliament  and  others : 
and  upon  the  general  thanking  him  for  his  care,  and 
encouraging  him  to  proceed,  he  propofed  the  bringing 
in  of  the  king  of  Scots,  meaning  Charles  the  Second, 
under  fuch  reftridlions  as  might  fecure  the  liberty  of  the 
fubjed,  and  with  ample  provifions  for  Cromwell  him- 
felf,  and  all  his  friends.  Which  advice  feemed  not  very 
agreeable  ;  for  though  Cromwell  owned  the  reafon  of 
it,  he  put  off  the  farther  confideration  of  the  affair, 
and  went  away  with  feme  difpleafure  in  his  counte- 
nance. After  this,  his  carriage  towards  Whitelock 
was  more  cold  than  formerly,  and  he  foon  found  out  an 
occafion,  by  an  honourable  employment  *,  to  fend 
him  out  of  the  nation.  This  behaviour,  as  well  as 
ahother  converfation  he  had  v/ith  ,the  f  city  divines, 

plainly 

*  An  embaffy  to  Sweden. 

f  Harry  Nevill,  who  was  then  one  of  the  council  of 
ftate,  us'd  to  tell  it  as  a  flory  of  his  own  knowledge, 
**  that  Cromwell  upon  this  great  occafion  fent  for 
fome  of  the  chief  city  divines,  as  if  he  had  made  it  a 
Clatter  of  confcience  to  be  determined  by  their  advice. 
Among  thefe  was  the  leading  Mr.  Calamy,  who  \tTy 
boldly  oppos'd  the  proje6l  of  Cromwell's  fingle  go- 
vernment, and  offered  to  prove  it  both  unlawful  and 
impradticable.  Cromwell  anfwered  readily  upon  the 
firll  head  of  unlawful,  and  appeal'd  to  the  fafety  of 
the  nation  being  the  fupreme  law  :  But,  fays  he, 
pray,  Mr,  Calamy,  why  imprafticable  ?   Calamy  re- 

ply'd. 
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plainly  indicated  that  the  general's  intentions,  at  this 
time,  were  no  lefs  than  to  bring  the  crown  upon  his 
own  head. 

§.  12.  The  concurrence  of  leading  men  not  being 
to  be  procured,  a  cry  was  immediately  promoted  in 
the  army  againfl  the  long  parliament,  accompanied 
with  warm  declarations  for  right  and  jullice,  and  pub- 
lick  liberty,  which  was  faid  to  be  now  wanting,  while 
the  members  were  all  kings,  and  ordered  things  as 
they  pleafed.  If  the  parliament  would  not  difTolve 
themfelves,  it  was  faid,  and  fufFer  a  new  reprefenta.- 
tive  to  be  chofen,  the  army  and  people  mud  do  it  for 
them.  And  that  no  obilacle  might  be  in  the  way  of 
the  intended  government,  means  were  found  to  fet 
the  young  duke  of  Gloucefler  at  liberty,  who  had 
been  confined  here  ever  fince  the  king's  death,  and 
fend  him  out  of  the  kingdom. 

While  this  clamour  was  kept  up  in  the  army,  and 
backed  every  day  with  petitions,  addreffes,  and  re.* 
monilrances,  demanding  the  payment  of  their  arrears, 
and  the  diiTolution  of  the  parliament.  Some  of  the 
ofRcers  profeffed  againft  them,  and  one  major  Streater 
was  fo  bold  as  to  declare,  "  that  the  general  defigned 
to  fet  up  for  hiiTifelf :"  upon  which  Hariifon,  a  fifth 
monarchy  man,  faying  he  believed  the  contrary,  and 
that  the  general's  aim  was  only  to  make  v/ay  for  the 
kingdom  of  Jefus ;  the  major  replied,  *'  Unlefs  Jefus 
comes  very  fuddenly,  he  will  come  too  late  *." 

During 

ply'd,  Oh,  'tis  againft  the  voice  of  the  nation  ;  there 
will  be  nine  in  ten  againfl  you.  Very  well,  fays 
Cromwell ;  but  wh-t  if  I  fnould  difarm  the  nine,  and 
put  ihe  fword  in  the  tenth  man's  hand,  would  not 
that  do  the  bufinefs  ?'' 

*  About  this  time  Cromwell  fent  a  letter  to  the 
cardinal  de  Retz  in  France  ;  which  the  faid  cardinal 
thus  relates  in  his  memoirs  :  ^'  'Tis  rem*arkable  that 
the  fame  night,  as  I  was  going  home,  (viz.  after  hje 

had. 
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During  thefe  tranfa'lions  abroad,  a  diflblution  was 
moved  for  in  the  houfe  itfelf,  by  fome  of  Cromweirs 
friends  :  but  the  only  cfFed  it  had,  was  to  procure  a 
vote  for  filiinp-  ud  the  houfe,  and  to  declare  it  hieh- 
treafon  for  any  one  to  propofe  a  change  in  the  pre- 
fcnt  government.  Hereupon  Cromwell  held  a  con- 
fultatioii  wiih  forae.  oflicers  and  members  whom  he 
knew  to  be  in  his  interefl,  to  conf^der  of  fome  expe- 
dient for  carrying  on  the  government,  and  putting  an 
end  to  the  parliament.  But  at  their  fecond  meeting, 
news  being  brought  that  the  parliament  were  then 
fitting,  and  it  was  hoped  would  difToIve  tnemfelves, 
the  conference  was  broke  oif,  and  the  members  pre- 
fent  left  Cromwell,  to  go  and  iirenechen  his  interell 
in  the  houfe  :  when,  contrary  to  their  expedation, 
they  found  a  motion  under  debate,  for  continuing  the 
pj'efent  parliament  above  a  year  and  a  half  longer. 
The  news  of  this  was  carried  to  Cromwell,  who  went 
directly  to  Weiiminuer. 

Having  brought  with  him  a  party  of  foldiers,  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred,  he  placed  fom.e  of 
them  at  the  doors,  fome  in  the  lobby,  and  others  on 
the  flairs.  7'hen  entering  the  houfe,  he  told  his 
friend    St.  John,  '*  that  he  came   to  do  that  which 

griev'd 

had  been  to  carry  fome  money  he  had  borrowed  for 
king  Charles,  who  was  now  at  Paris)  f  met  one  Til- 
ney,  an  Englifnman,  whom  I  had  formerly  known 
at  Rome,  who  told  me  that  Vere,  a  great  parliamien- 
tarian,  and  a  favourite  of  Cromwell,  was  arriv'd  at 
Paris,  and  had  orders  to  fee  me.  I  was  a  little  per- 
plex'd  :  however,  I  thought  it  would  be  improper  to 
refufe  him  an  interview.  He  gave  me  a  letter  from 
Cromwell  in  the  nature  of  credentials,  importing,  that 
the  fentim.ents  I  had  difcover'd  in  the  defence  of  pub- 
lick  liberty,  added  to  my  reputation,  had  induced 
him  to  enter  into  the  flridleil  friendfhip  with  me.  It 
was  a  moil  civil  complaifant  letter,  and  1  anfvver'd  it 
with  a  great  deal  of  refpecl ;  but  in  fuch  a  manner  m 
became  a  true  catholick  and  an  honell  Frenchman." 
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grieved  him  to  the  foul  ;  but  there  was  a  necelTity  laid- 
upon  him  therein,  in  order  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  good  of  the    nation.^     He    then    fat    down    for 
fome  time,    and  heard  the  debates  on  the  foremen- 
tioned  a6t ;  making  an  oifer  to  put  his  defign  in  exe- 
cution, but  was  difluaded  from  it  by  Harrifon.     At" 
lall,  when  the  queftion  for  pafTing  the  a6l  was  put,  he 
faid  to  Harrifon,  "  This  is  the  time,    I  muft  do  it.'* 
i\nd  fo  itanding  up  on  a  fudden,  he  bade  the  fpeaker 
leave  the  chair,  and  told  the  houfe,  **  they  had    fat 
long    enough,    unlefs    they    had    done    more  good." 
Then  charging  feveral  particulars  with  their  private' 
vices,  he  told  them  in   general,  that  they  had  not  a 
heart  to  do  any  thing  for  the  publick  good,  bat  only 
an    intention  to    perpetuate    themfelves    in  power." 
And  when  fome  of  them  began  to  fpeak,  he  flepped' 
into  the  midil  of  the  houfe,  and  faid,  **  Come,  come, 
1  will  put  an  end  to  your  prating.     Then,  walking 
up  and  down   the  houfe,  he  cried  out,  *'  You  are  no 
parliament,  I  fay  you  are  no  parliament ;"  and  (lamp- 
ing with   his  feet,  he  bade  them  **  be  gone  and  give- 
place  to  honeilcr  men."     Upon  this  fignal,  the  fol- 
diers  entered,    and    he  faid  to   one  of  them,  **  take 
away  that  fool's  bauble,"  meaning   the   mace ;   and 
Harrifon    taking  the  fpeaker   by   the  arm,  he  came 
down  from  the  chair.     After  this  addreffing  himfelf 
to  the  members,  the  general  told  him,    **  they  had 
forced  him  to  do  this :"    So  feizing  on  all  their  papers, 
he  ordered  the  foldiers  to  clear  the  houfe  of  the  mem- 
bers ;  and  having  caufed   the  doors  to  be  locked  up,, 
he  returned  to  Whitehall  *,     In  the  afternoon  he  did 

the 

*  Whitelock  has  the  following  remark  on  this- 
tranfadlion.  **  Thus  it  pleafed  God,  that  this  af- 
fembly,  famous  throughout  the  world  for  its  under- 
takings, actions,  and  fuccefles,  having  fubdued  all 
their  enemies,  were  themfelves  overthrown  and  ruin'd- 
by  their  fervants ;  and  thofe  whom  they  had  raifed, 
oow  pulled  down  their  mailers.     An  example  never 

td 
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tlic  fame  thing  by  the  council  of  flate,  where  he  was 
boldly  oppofed  by  ferjeant  Bradihaw  *.  But  nothing 
could  Hop  him  in  the  execution  of  his  defign. 

to  be  forgotten,  and  fcarce  to  be  parallePd  in  any  flory ! 
By  which  all  perfons  may  be  intruded,  how  uncer- 
tain an.d  fubjecl  to  change  all  worldly  affairs  are  ; 
how  apt  to  fall  when  we  think  them  highcil.'* 

*  As  he  enter'd  the  council,  he  fpoke  thus  to 
them  ;  «'  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  met  here  as  private 
perfons,  you  fiiall  not  be  diilurbed  ;  but  if  as  a  coun- 
cil of  Hate,  this  is  no  place  for  you  :  and  fince  you 
cannot  but  know  what  was  done  at  the  houfe  in  the 
morning,  fo  take  notice  that  the  parliament  is  dif- 
folv'd."  Serjeant  Bradihaw  boldly  anfwered  ;  "  Sir^ 
we  have  heard  what  you  did  at  the  houfe  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  before  many  hours  all  England  will  hear  it : 
but,  Sir,  you  are  miflaken,  to  think  that  the  parlia- 
ment is  diiTolv'd  ;  for  no  power  under  heaven  can  dif- 
folve  them  but  themfelves  ;  therefore  take  you  notice 
of  that.*'  Some  others  alfo  fpoke  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  :  but  the  council  finding  themfelves  to  be^  under 
the  fame  force,  they  all  quietly  departed. 

CHAR    VIL 

^  fvie^w  of  Cromwell'j  duil  go'vernmenti  from  hir 
di£hluing  the  long  parliame7it  till  his   death* 

%,  i.  ^T  7E  are  to  confider  the  government  of  Eng* 
V  V  land,  under  the  remnant  of  the  long  par- 
liament, as  a  kind  of  anarchy.  Many  of  the  ablef^ 
members,  either  through  compuHion  or  of  choice, 
had  no  longer  feats  in  ihe  houfe  of  commons  :  and 
thofe  who  remained,  at  leafl  the  majority  of  them,  if 
we  may  judge  of  what  would  be  by  what  was,  were 

degenerating 
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degenerating  apace  from  thofe  noble  pi  inciples  thctt 
had  at  firfl  diftinguiflied  them ;  and  having  tailed  the 
fvveets  of  power,  were  endeavouring  to  eflab/lifh  them- 
felves  in  the  full  and  laiHng  pofrefnon  of  it,  to  the 
utter  exclufion  of  their  fellow-fubjeds,  who  upon  the 
principles  now  avow'd,  had  an  equal  right  to  it  with 
themfelves.  What  would  this  have  been,  but  the 
ereding  of  a  tyranny  worfe  than  that  they  complained 
of,  the  tyranny  of  the  many  inftead  of  an  arbitrary 
monarchy  ? 

While  affairs  were  thus  running  on,  if  th©ce  was 
any  member  of  the  commonwealth  who  had  fufncient 
power  to  flop  the  courfe  of  them,  and  turn  the  conlH- 
tution,  which  had  been  thus  diverted,  into  its  old  and 
natural  channel,  that  of  monarchy,  was  it  not  his 
duty,  was  it  not  for  the  general  good  of  the  nr^tion 
that  he  fhould  do  this ;  Oliver  Cromwell  had  fuch  a 
power;  he  favv  the  neceifity  of  exerting  it,  and,  by 
an  a6l  of  heroifm  that  is  hardly  to  be  parallel'd,  he 
undertook  and  went  tbrouo-h  with  the  work  in  his  own 
perfon ;  while  his  timorous  friends  difiuaded  him 
from  the  attempt,  aiid  looked  on  trembling  for  the 
event.  It  ended  fuccefsfully  both  tohimfclfand  his 
friends,  as  well  as  to  the  nation  in  general,,  whofe 
laws  he  maintained,  whofe  honour  he  afferted,  whofe 
reputation  he  raifed,  more  than  any  fovereign  had 
done  for  a  long  time  before  *. 

It 

•  Cromwell's  panegyrifc  addrefTes  him  thus  on  the 
difToIution  of  the  parliament.  '*  That  which  you 
afted  unfriendly  againll:  the  enemy,  you  have  acted, 
friendly  towards  your  friends  Not  that  they  yet  at- 
tempted any  thing  againfl  their  country,  but  left  they 
fhould  go  back  from  the  government  appointed  with 
their  country.  They  fludied  the  affair  of  an  arifto- 
crac)»,  you  of  a  democracy  :  they  to  a6l  the  nobles, 
you  to  elecl  the  fenators  :  they  to  contrail  the  com- 
monwealth to  themfelves,  you  to  extend  it  to  the 
people;  they  to  rule  the  publick  after  their  own  will, 

yoa 
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It  IS  manifell  from  many  infrances,  that  there  are  fuch 
crifes  in  governments,  as  well  as  in  arts  and  fciences, 

vvh^n 

you  to  direft  every  thing  by  the  common  affent.     Not 
that  they  had  already  oHended,  but  leail  they  (hould 
create  a  fufpicion  of  offence.     You  have  confulted  for 
their  credit,  you  have  preferved  their  honour ;  nor 
have  you  done  them  any  injury,  but  only  taken  away 
the  matter  of  envy.     You  have  not  fo  much  reproach- 
ed their  counfels,  as  you  have  been    ready  to  fetch 
them  back  to  better.     You  truly  underlland  the  free 
nature  of  the  Englifh  nation,  which  will  not  bear  even 
tlie  fhadow  of  fervitude;    like  that  of  the  Romans, 
which  even  in  their  deliverer,  would  not  endure  the 
empty  found  of  a  name  favouring  of  tyranny.     The 
Englifh  fen  ate  fuffer  on  this  fide  the  hurt,  what  Col- 
latinus   did   beyond    the   injury.     Let   this    then    be 
granted  to  liberty,  that,  in  defending  herfelf,  Ihe  may 
exceed  the  mean.     There  is  nothing  over-much  faulty 
in  the  defence  of  liberty.     Cromwell  is  no  more  to 
be  blamed  for  taking  away  the  fenate,  than  Brutus 
for  banilliing  his  friend  and  companion  Collatinus  the 
conful.     You,  Cromwell,  who  had  flood  up  an  advo- 
cate  for  liberty,  had  before  conftituted  a  comrnon- 
•u'ealth  :  it  v/as  your  duty  then  to  fupport  v/hat  you 
had  conllituted.     The  commonwealth  defired  to  have 
you  for  her  faithful  and   ready   guardian  :  for  that 
truly  fhe  had  given  you  arms.   You  therefore,  thus  fet 
in  a  watch-tower,   had  bound  yourfelf  to  be  vigilant. 
You  perceived  the  people  to   be  moved ;  to  require 
the    faith    plighted   to   them ;   to  wifh   that  nothing 
might  be."  done  fave  what  was  agreeable  to  the  conili- 
tution.     You  favv   the  army,  who  had   made  them- 
felves,  after  a  certain  manner,  the  fecurity  and  pledges 
of  the  publick  faith,  to  be  out  of  patience.     You 
fievv  ;  you    made    yourfelf  wings   of  your  weapons, 
that  you  might  comply  with  the  defires  of  the  people. 
You  neither  appeared  at  your  own  fancy  ;  nor  aded 
by  your  own  judgment ;  nor  changed  any  thing  thro* 

your 
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when  a  mailer- genius  may  exert  itfelf,  and  by  devia- 
ting from  the  common  rules,  effect  that  in  a  few  bold 
and  licentious  llrokes,  which  a  regular  procefs  could 
never  reach  !  I  may  venture  to  add^  that  fuch  a  ge- 
nius as  this  is  fometimes  neceffary,  and  what  alone 
can  reflore  the  ruins  of  a  decayed  conftitution,  and 
repair  the  devaftations  of  the  unfkilful  many.  The 
didatorfhip  of  Cxfar,  however  obtained,  was  better 
for  Rome  than  the  times  that  preceded  it,  When  the 
'  emulation 

your  own  fenfe.  You  undertook,  you  alFe6led  all 
things  at  the  defire  of  the  people,  who  are  the  foun- 
tain and  origin  of  empire.  Nor  have  you  been  fo 
much  obedient  to  them,  a«  to  that  reaion  and  faith 
which  governs  in  them.  You  have  flood  forth  a  de- 
fender of  the  common  right ;  nor,  fave  only  to  de- 
fend it,  would  you  have  ever  taken  up  thofe  innoxious 
quiet  arms,  the  pure  pledges  of  your  faith,  devoted 
to  the  commonwealth,  engaged  to  your  country. 

But  if  you  have  diilblved  the  fenate,  you  have  em- 
ployed the  ofHce  of  a  cenfor :  you  have  brought  in 
the  Roman  magillrate  to  London.  The  cenfor  re- 
moved the  fenators  from  their  places  at  Rome ;  you, 
cenfor  like,  have  ejeded  the  fenators  out  of  their  feats 
at  London.  Yet  you  have  retained  the  fenate,  you 
have  preferved  the  common  dignity,  and  not  hurt  the 
majefty  of  the  office  or  degree  in  the  perfons.  That 
private  authority,  which  was  ready  to  fall,  hath  been 
taken  away :  that  common  authority,  which   fhould 

'lad  a  year  only,  hath  been  removed.  Increafe,  O 
Crom»vvell,  in  judgment;  increafe  in  prudence:  in- 
creafe in  faithfulnefs ;  increafe  in  integrity  !  Brave 
before  the  commonwealth  was  freed  ;  renowned  be- 
fore it  was  conilituted ;  but  glorious  now  it  is  chang- 
ed.'^ Vide  the  fecond  panegyric,  affirmed  to  be  writ- 
ten by  a  certain  Jefuit,  the  Portuguefe  ambaffador's 
chaplain,  but  compofed  as  the  editor  (Mr.  Peck) 
thinks,  by  Milton.     I  ihall  give  a  new  tranflation  of 

•  the  greateft  part  of  this  piece  in  the  appendix,  having 
here  tranfcribed  from  that  of  the  editor. 
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'emulation  of  her  great  men  were  a  continual  fource  of 
contention  :  and  the  proteclorfnip  of  Cromwell,  tho* 
not  conferr'd  in  the  moll  legal  manner,  was  more  glo- 
rious to  England,  than  the  reigns  of  her  two  preced- 
ing monarchs,  or  any  the  confufed  ufurpation  of  her 
new-fangled  commonwealth.  If  either  the  Roman  or 
the  Briton  had  played  the  tyrant,  it  had  been  but  as 
one  in  the  room  of  many  :  but  hiftory  has  freed  Csefar 
from  all  imputations  of  this  kind,  except  in  fuch  cafes 
where  his  own  fecurlty,  and  the  temper  of  the  times, 
obliged  him  to  it :  and  that  Cromwell's  feverity  never 
went  farther  than  this,  is  what  even  his  enemies, 
amidft  their  invedlivcs,  are  obliged  to  allow* 

1 

§.  2.  Cromwell  had  three  aflemblies  during  Ms 
whole  adminirtration,  that  met  under  the  name  of 
parliaments.  Confidering  all  circumflances,  it  could 
hardly  be  expecled,  that  the  Rril  of  theie,  before  he 
knew  the  temper  of  the  nation,  fhould  be  left  to  the 
choice  of  thofe  very  eledlors,  whofe  reprefentatives 
he  had  forcibly  dilTolved.  But  it  was  foon  manifell, 
that  this  difTolution  was  very  grateful  and  acceptable 
to  the  majority  of  the  people :  for  when  he  and  his 
council  of  officers  publilhed  a  declaration  *,  fetting 

forth 

*  This  declaration  was  to  the  followinQ^  effefl: : 
^^-That  after  God  was  pleafed  marveloufly  to  ap- 
pear for  his  people,  in  reducing  Ireland  and  Scotland 
to  fo  great  a  degree  of  peace,  and  England  to  perfect 
Ajuiet ;  whereby  the  parliament  had  opportunity  to 
give  the  people  the  harveft  of  all  their  labour,  blood 
and  treafure,  and  to  fettle  a  due  liberty  in  reference 
to  civil  and  fpiritual  things ;  whereunto  they  were 
obliged  by  their  duty,  engagements,  and  thofe  great 
and  wonderful  things  God  had  wrought  for  them  : 
they  notwithftanding  made  fo  little  progrefs  therein, 
that  it  was  matter  of  much  grief  to  the  good  people 
of  the  land  ;  who  thereupon  applied  themfelves  to  the 
army,  expedting  redrefs   by  their  means ;  who  (the* 

unwilling 
I 
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forth  the  reafons  of  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  it  was       ' 
anfwered  by  addreffes   and  congratulations  from  the 

fleet, 

unvvilling  to  meddle  with  the  civil  authority)  agreed 
that  fucli  officers,  as  were  members  of  parliament, 
fhould  move  them  to  proceed  vigoroufly  in  reforming 
what  was  amifs  in  the  commonwealth,  and  in  fettling 
it  upon  a  foundation  of  juHice  and  righteoufnefs  ; 
which  being  done,  it  was  hoped  the  parliament  would 
have  anfwered  their  expedlations.  But  finding  the 
contrary,  they  renewed  their  defires  by  an  humble 
petition  in  Aug.  1652.  Which  produced  no  confi-  j 
derable  efFed,  nor  was  any  fuch  progrefs  made  there- 
in, as  might  imply  their  real  intentions  to  accompliih 
what  was  petitioned  for,  but  rather  an  averfenefs  to 
the  things  themfelves,  with  much  bitternefs  and  oppo- 
fition  to  the  people  of  God,  and  his  fpirit  ading  in 
them  ;  infomuch  that  the  godly  party  in  parliament 
were  rendered  of  no  further  ufe  than  to  countenance 
the  end  of  a  corrupt  party,  for  eifcding  their  defigns 
of  perpetuating  themfelves  in  the  fupreme  government. 
For  obviating  thefe  evils,  the  officers  of  the  arn\y  ob- 
tained feverai  meetings  with  feme  of  the  parliament, 
to  confider  what  remedy  might  be  applied  to  prevent 
the  fame  :  but  fuch  endeavours  proving  ineffedual,  it 
became  evident,  that  this  parliament,  through  the 
corruption  of  fome,  the  jealoufy  of  others,  and  the 
non-attendance  of  many,  would  never  aniWer  thofe 
ends,  v/hich  God,  his  people,  and  the  whole  nation 
cxpeded  from  them;  but  that  this  caufe,  which  God 
had  fo  greatly  blefs'd,  mud  needs  languifh  under  their 
hand,  and  by  degrees  be  loft ;  and  the  lives,  liberties, 
and  comforts  of  his  people  be  deliver'd  into  their  ene- 
mies hands.  All  which  being  fadly  and  feriouily  con- 
fidered  by  the  honefl  people  of  the  nation,  as  \wtU  as 
by  the  army,  it  feemed  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us, 
-who  had  feen  fo  much  of  the  power  and  prefence  of 
God,  to  confider  of  fome  etledual  means,  whereby 
to  eftabliih  righteoufnefs  and  peace  in  thefe  nations. 

And 
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fleet,  the  army,    and  the  corporations,  who  acknow- 
ledged the  JuRice  cf  the  ai^ion^  and  promifed  to  iland 

by 

And  after  much  debate,  It  was  judged  nece/Tary,  that 
the  fupreme  government  (hould  be  by  the  parliament 
devolvM  upon  known  perfons  fearing  God,  and  of 
approv'd  integrity,  for  a  time,  as  the  mod  hopeful 
way  to  countenance  all  God's  people,  reform  ths 
law,  and  adminifler  juftice  impartially  ;  hoping  there- 
by the  people  might  forget  monarchy,  and  underdand 
their  true  intereft  in  the  eledion  of  fucceiTive  parlia- 
ments ;  that  fo  the  government  might  be  fettled  upon 
a  right  bafis,  without  hazard  to  this  glorious  caufe, 
or  neceflitating  to  keep  up  armies  for  the  defence  of 
the  fame.  And  being  ilill  refolv^ed  to  ufe  ail  means 
polTible  to  avoid  extraordinary  courfes,  we  prevailed 
with  about  twenty  members  of  parliament  to  give  us 
a  conference  ;  with  whom  we  plainly  debated  the  ne- 
ceffity  and  juftice  of  our  propofals  ;  the  which  found 
KO  acceptance,  but  inftead  thereof  it  was  offered. 
That  the  way  was  to  continue  ilill  this  parliament^  as 
being  that  from  which  we  might  probably  expe6l  all 
good  things.  This  being  vehemently  infilled  on,  did 
much  confirm  us  in  our  apprehenfions,  that  not  any 
Ix^ve  to  a  reprefentaiive,  but  the  making  ufe  thereof 
to  recruit,  and  fo  to  perpetuate  themfelves,  was  their 
aim  in  the  ad  they  had  then  under  confideration.  For 
preventing  the  confummating  Vv'hereof,  and  all  the 
fad  confequences,  which  upon  the  grounds  aforefaid 
muft  have  enfued,  and  whereby  at  one  blow  the  inte- 
reft of  all  honeft  men,  and  of  this  glorious  caufe,  had 
been  endangered  to  be  laid  in  the  duft,  and  thefe  na- 
tions embroil'd  in  new  troubles,  at  a  time  when  our 
enemies  abroad»were  watching  all  advantages  againft-, 
and  fome  of  them  aftually  engag'd  in  war  with  us  ; 
v/c  have  been  neceftitated  (tho'  v/ith  much  reludancy) 
to  put  an  end  to  this  parliament.'*  Then  they  pro- 
mifed, to  put  the  government  into  the  hands  of  per- 
fons of  approved  fidelity  and  honefty  ;  and  at  laft  de- 
li Glared, 
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by  the  prefent  government.  And  this  very  affaJr 
gave  rife  to  the  pradice  of  addrefiing,  which  hath 
iince  been  fo  common  under  all  our  monarchs. 

Under  this  convention,  chofen  by  fummons  diredled 
to  particular  perfons  *,  it  appeared  that  fo  far  was 

Cromwell 

clar'd,  "  That  all  magiilrates  and  officers  whatfoever 
Ihall  proceed  in  their  refpedive  places  and  offices, 
and  obedience  (hall  be  paid  to  them  as  fully,  as  when 
the  parliament  was  fitting.'* 

This  declaration  was  fubfcribed  by  the  lord-  gene- 
ral, and  his  council  of  officers,  Whitehall,  April  azd, 
1653.  Which  council  of  officers,  and  fome  others, 
were  foon  after  formed  into  a  council  of  ftate,  which 
was  compofed  of  the  thirty  perfons  following  ;  Crom- 
well, Fleetwood,  Lambert,  Lifle,  Harrifon,  Def- 
borough,  Pickering,  Wollefley,  A(hley  Cooper,  Hope, 
Hewfon,  Norton,  Montague,  Bennet,  Stapeley,  Sy- 
denham, Tomlinfon,  Jones,  Tichburn,  Strickland, 
Carew,  Howard,  Broughton,  Lawrence,  Holifler, 
Courtney,  Major,  St.  Nicholas,  Moyer,  and  Wil- 
liams. 

*  The  form  of  this  fummons  was  as  follows : 
<*  Forafmuch  as  upon  the  difTolution  of  the  late 
parliament,  it  became  neceflary  that  the  peace,  fafety, 
and  good  government  of  this  commonwealth  (hould 
be  provided  for  ;  and  in  order  thereunto,  divers  per- 
fons fearing  God,  and  of  approved  fidelity  and  ho- 
nefty,  arc  by  myfclf,  with  the  advice  of  my  council 
of  officers,  nominated,  to  whom  the  great  charge  and 
truft  of  fo  weighty  affairs  is  to  be  committed ;  and 
having  good  affurance  of  your  love  to,  and  courage 
for  God,  and  the  intereft  of  this  caufe,  and  of  the 
good  people  of  this  commonv/chlth ;  I  Olive* 
Cromwell,  captain-general  and  commander  in  chief 
of  all  the  armies  and  forces  raifed  and  to  be  raifed 
within  this  commonwealth,  do  hereby  fummon  and 
require  you,  being  one  of  the  perfons  nominated,  per- 
sonally to  appear  ^t  the  couacil-chamber  at  Whitehall 

within 
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Cromwell  from  deligning  to  take  away  the  freedom 
of  parliaments,  that  in  the  inftrument  of  government 
then  pafled,  which  conilituted  him  lord-protedor, 
provifion  was  made  for  carrying  on  the  eledlions  in 
a  more  equitable  manner,  al^d  with  lefs  poiTibility  of 
corruption  and  minillerial  influence,  than  ever  had 
been  known  under  the  beft  monarchs  ;  and  this  by 
confining  the  choice  to  the  counties,  cities,  and  great 
boroughs,  according  to  their  number  of  people,  and 
their  real  intereft  in  the  lands,  wealth,  and  trade  of 
the  kingdom.  He  alfo  united  the  three  kingdoms  in 
one  common  intereft,  by  allowing  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land to  fend  reprefentatives  to  the  parliament  at  Weft- 
minder.  All  this  will  appear  in  the  inftrument  itfelf, 
which  was  paffed  on  the  12th  of  December,  1653, 
and  confifted  of  forty-two  articles,  the  fubllance  o£ 
which  here  follows. 

*'  That  the  fupreme  legiflative  authority  be  and  rc- 
fide  in  a  fingle  perfon,  and  the  people  in  parliament; 
the  ftyle  of  which  perfon  to  be  lord-prote6lor  of  the 
commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
The  executive  power  to  be  in  the  protedor,  with  the 
advice  of  his  council ;  the  number  whereof  not  to 
exceed  twenty-one,  nor  be  lefs  than  thirteen.  All 
proceedings  to  run  in  the  name  and  ftile  of  the  lord- 
protedlor;  and  all  honours,  ofRces,  and  titles  to  be 
derived  from  him ;  and  that  he  may  pardon  all 
offences  but  treafon  and  murder.  The  militia,  in 
time  of  parliament,  to  be  in  his  and  their  hands  ;  but 
in  the  intervals  only  in  his  and  his  council's.     He  and 

H  2  his 

within  the  city  of  Weftminder,  upon  the  fourth  day  of 
July,  next  enfuing  the  date  hereof,  then  and  there  to 
take  upon  you  the  faid  truft,  unto  which  you  are 
hereby  called,  and  appointed  to  ferve  as  a  member  of 
the  county  of  'And  hereof  you  are  not  to  fail. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  eighth  day  of  June,    1653. 

O.  CromwelXi." 
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ills  council  to  make  war  and  peace  v/ith  foreign 
princes.  Not  to  make  new  laws,  or  abrogate  old- 
ones,  without  confent  of  parliament.  A  parliament 
to  be  fummoned  to  meet  at  Wedminlter,  upon  the 
third  day  of  September, ^654,  and  afterwards  every 
third  year,  and,  if  need  be,  oftner,  which  the  pro- 
testor fnall  not  diffolve  without  confent  in  parliament, 
till  after  five  months.  The  parliament  to  confiH  of 
four  hundred  Englifli,  to  be  chofen  according  to  the 
propofitions  and  numbers  hereafter  exprefied,  that  is 
tJ  lay.  For  the  county  of  Bedford,  fix;  viz.  for  the 
town  of  Bedford,  one ;  for  the  county  of  Bedford, 
iive.  For  the  county  of  Berks,  feven  ;  viz.  for  the 
borough  of  Abington,  one  ;  for  the  borough  of  Read- 
ing, one;  for  the  county  of  Berks,  five,  &c.  The 
members  for  Cornwall  were  in  this  inflrument  reduced 
to  twelve  ;  thofe  for  Effex  were  enlarged  to  fixteen  ; 
4ind  the  city  of  London  was  to  chule  fix  *.  I'he 
Dienibers  for  Scotland  were  to  be  thirty,  and  the  fame 
number  for  Ireland.  The  fummoning  the  parliament 
to  pafs  under  the  feal  of  the  commonwealth  to  the 
iiieriffs ;  and  if  the  protedor  omit  or  deny  that, 
then  the  commifiioner  of  the  feal  to  be  held  under 
pain  of  treafon  to  ifTue  out  fuch  writs ;  and  in  cafe  of 
failure  in  him,  the  high-flierifFs.  Such  as  are  ele6l- 
^d,  to  be  returned  into  the  chancery  by  the  chief  ma- 
giftrates  (fhcrifFs^  mayors,  or  bailiffs)  within  twenty 
days  after  the  election.  U  either  the  iheriff,  mayor, 
or  bailiff  make  a  falfe  return,  or  any  ways  procure  an 
undue  eleftion,  let  him  be  fined  two  thcufand  pounds. 
Thofe  v/ho  have  borne  arms  againlt  the  parliament  to 
be  uncapable  of  being  eledled,  or  giving  their  vote 
for  any  members  to  ferve  in  the  next  parliament 
<^r  in  the  three  preceding  triennial  parliaments ;  and 
the  Irifh  rebels  and  papiils  to  be  for  ever  uncapable. 
None  to  be  elected  under  the  agCvOf  twenty-one  years, 

nor 

*  See  this  lift  at  large  in  the  appendix,  No.  IV. 
every  one  that  reads  it  will  be  apt  to  wifn  that  this 
part  of  the  inflrument  of  government  had  been  kept 
in  force. 
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nor  unlefs  he  be  a  man  of  good  converfation.  None 
to  have  votes  in  eledlions,  but  fuch  as  are  worth 
200 1.  Sixty  to  make  a  quorum.  Bills  prefented  to 
the  protector,  if  not  alTented  to  by  him  within  twenty 
days,  to  pafs  into  laws  notwitbftanding;  provided 
they  contain  nothing  contrary  to  this  inltrument.  A 
competent  revenue  to  be  fettled  for  the  maintenance 
of  10,000  horfe  and  dragoons,  and  20,000  foot,  ia 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  for  a  conve- 
nient number  of  fhips  to  guard  the  feas ;  and  upon 
abating  any  of  the  forces  by  land  or  fea,  the  monies 
to  be  brought  to  the  exchequer  to  ferve  fudden  occa- 
fions.  The  raifing  of  money  for  defraying  the  charge 
of  the  prefent  extraordinary  forces  both  at  land  and 
fea,  to  be  by  confent  in  parliament,  and  not  other- 
wife  ;  fave  only  that  the  protector,  with  the  advice 
of  his  council,  ihali  have  oovver,  until  the  meeting- of 
the  iiiTi  parliament,  to  raife  money  for  the  purpofes 
aforefaid,  and  alfo  to  make  lav/s  and  ordinances  for 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  thefe  nations  ;  which  Ihall 
be  in  force,  till  the  parliament  fhall  take  order  con- 
cerning the  fame.  Ail  forfeited  lands  unfold  to  be- 
long to  the  protestor.  The  prote6iorate  to  be  elec- 
tive, but  the  royal  family  to  be  excluded  ;  and  no 
protedor  after  the  prefent  to  be  general  of  the  army. 
Oliver  Cromwell  to  be  the  prefent  protector.  All  the 
great  officers  of  the  commonwealth,  fuch  as  chancel- 
lor, keeper  of  the  feal,  treafurer,  admiral,  governors 
of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Sec.  if  they  become  void  ia 
time  of  parliament,  to  be  fupplied  with  their  appro- 
bation, and  in  intervals  of  parliament  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  council.  The  chriftian  religion,  ss 
contained  in  the  holy  fcriptures,  to  be  the  publick 
profeifion  of  thefe  nations ;  and  thofe  that  adminiller 
it,  to  be  maintained  by  the  publick,  but  by  feme 
way  more  convenient  and  lefs  liable  to  envy  than 
tithes.  None  to  be  compelled  to  confent  to  the  pub- 
lick  profqlTion  by  fine,  or  any  puniiliment  whatever, 
but  only  by  perfuafion  and  arguments.  None  tliat 
profefs  faith  in  Chrift,  however  otherwife  they  differ, 

H  3  t® 
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to  be  retrained  from,  but  to  be  prote6led  in  the  ex- 
ciie  of  their  religion,  fo  they  do  not  quarrel  with  and 
diilurb  others :  this  liberty,  however,  not  to  extend 
to  popery  or  prelacy.  AH  fales  of  parliament  to 
Hand  good.  Articles  of  peace  to  be  kept.  The  pro- 
tedors  fuccefTively,  upon  entering  on  their  charge,  to 
fwear  to  procure  by  all  means  the  peace,  quiet,  and 
welfare  of  the  commonwealth  ;  to  obferve  thefe  ar- 
ticles, and  to  adminiiler  all  things  (to  their  power) 
according  to  the  laws,  flatutes,  and  cufloms." 

.     §.3.     The  protedor   having   been    inflaird    and 
{worn   *y    in  a  very   pompous  and  folemn   manner, 

proceeded 

*  This  was  the  form  of  his  oath.  "  Whereas  the 
D^ujir  c,zt:  cf  the  lail  parliument  (judging  that  their 
iitting  any  longer,  as  then  conlHtuted,  would  not  be 
for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth)  did  difTolve  the 
fame,  and  by  a  writing  under  their  hands,  dated  the 
12th  day  cf  this  inflant  December,  refiorned  unto  me 
their  powders  and  authorities  :  and  whereas  it  was  ne- 
ceiVaiy  thereupon,  that  fome  fpeedy  courfe  Ihould  be 
taken  for  the  fettlement  of  thefe  nations  upon  fuch  a 
bafis  and  foundation,  as,  by  the  blefling  of  God, 
might  be  lafting,  fecnre  property,  and  anfwer  thofe 
ends  of  religion  and  liberty,  fo  long  contended  for ; 
and  upon  full  and  mature  confideration  had  of  the 
form  of  oroverninent  hereunto  annexed,  beinor  fatisfied 
that  the  fame,  through  divine  alTiftance,  may  anfwer 
the  end  aforementioned  ;  and  having  alfo  been  de- 
fired  and  advifed,  as  well  by  feveral  perfons  of  inte- 
rell  and  fidelity  in  the  commonwealth,  as  the  officers 
of  the  army,  to  take  upon  me  the  protedlion  and 
governm.ent  of  thefe  nations,  in  the  manner  exprefTed 
in  the  faid  form  of  government ;  I  have  accepted 
thereof,  and  do  hereby  declare  my  acceptance  ac- 
cordingly :  and  do  promife  in  the  prefence  of  Gody 
that  1  will  not  violate  or  infringe  the  matters  and 
things  contained  therein;  but  to  my^  power  obferve 

the 
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proceeded  to  the  exerclfe  of  his  authority ;  which  he 
ufed  at  home  with  great  moderation  and  equity,  but 
fo  efFedually  afferted  at  all  foreign  courts,  that  he 
foon  made  the  greateft  figure  in  Europe,  and  received 
marks  of  refped:  from  all  the  fovereigns  in  Chriflen- 
dom,  who  trembled  at  his  power,  and  courted  his 
friendfliip,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  hated  his  per- 
fon. 

At  the  time  appointed  he  fummoned  his  fecond  par- 
liament, according  to  the  tenor  of  the  recited  inftru- 
ment :  and  the  3d  of  September  being  his  fortunate 
day,  though  it  happened  to  be  Sunday,  he  refolved 
to  open  the  fefTion.  Thigs  he  did  with  all  the  folem- 
nity  of  our  kings,  in  the  Painted- chamber  at  White- 
hall. And  the  next  day  riding  in  Hate  to  Weftmin- 
ller,  he  there  heard  a  fermon  :  after  whicli,  in  a  long 
and  artful  fpeech  ta  the  parli:imenr,  he  took  a  view  cf 
the  l^ats  of  ihe  na:io!i,  and  the  <i(ivainaf-es  th.ic  hud 
been  procured  under  the  prefcat  government.  Some 
oi  the  paragraphs  are  as  follows. 

He  told  them  **  the  danger  of  the  levelling  prin- 
ciples, and  of  the  fifth-monarchy  opinions,  that  the 
two  pretenfions,  liberty  of  the  fubjedt,  and  liberty  of 
confcience,  were  brought  in  to  patronize  thofe  evils. 

H4  Nay 

the  fame,  and  caufe  them  to  be  obferved ;  and  fliall 
in  all  other  things,  to  the  bed  of  my  underilanding, 
govern  thefe  nations  according  to  the  laws,  flatutes, 
and  cuftoms,  feeking  their  peace,  and  caufmg  juflice 
and  law  to  be  equally  adminiftered.'' 

After  taking  this  oath,  he  fat  down  in  the  chair  co- 
vered ;  and  the  commifTioners  delivered  up  the  great 
feal  to  him,  and  the  lord-mayor  his  fv/ord  and  cap  of 
maintenance  ;  which  the  protedor  immediately  re- 
turned to  them  again.  The  ceremony  being  over,  the 
foldiers  with  a  fhout  cried  out,  **  God  blefs  the  lord- 
protedlor  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland."  And  fo  they  went  back  to  White- 
hall, the  lord-mayor  covered,  carrying  the  fword  be- 
fore his  highnefs. 
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Tiay  tliefe  abominations  fwcWcd  to  that  height,  that 
the  ax  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  minifiry  ;  and  as 
the  extremity  was  great  before,  fo  that  no  man,  tho' 
Vv'ell  approved,  might  preach,  if  not  ordained  ;  fo 
now,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  have  ordination  a 
nullity  upon  the  calling. 

I  conceive  in  my  foul,  faid  he,  that  many  of  the 
fifth-monarchy  opinion  have  good  meanings  ;  and  I 
hope  this  parliament  will  pluck  fome  out  of  the  fire, 
and  fave  others  with  fear :  the  danger  of  that  fpiiit 
being  not  in  the  notion,  but  in  its  proceeding  to  a  civil 
tranfgrefnon. 

Whilll  thefe  things  were  in  the  midfl  of  us,  and  the 
nation  rent  and  torn  from  ciie  end  to  the  other  ;  fa- 
mily againft  family,  parent  againil  child,  and  nothing 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  but  overturn,  over- 
turn ;  thpt  common  enemy  in  the  mean  tim.e  fieeps 
rot;  Avarms  of  jeluirs  ccm.e  ever,  and  have  their  con- 
i  ilcries  abroad,  to  rule  all  ihe  alFairs  cf  England,  and 
the  dependencies  thereof:  in  the  mean  time  vif:ble  en- 
deavours Vv'cre  ufed  to  hinder  the  work  in  Ireland,  to 
-cbilrudl  the  v/ork  in  Scotland  ;  correfpondencies  and 
intelligencies  were  held  to  encourage  the  v/ar  in  thofs 
places. 

And  v.'ithal,  we  were  deeply  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Portugal,  whereby  our  trade  ceafed  ;  and  not  only  fo, 
but  a  war  wi:h  Holland,  which  con  fumed  our  trea- 
fure,  as  much  as  the  aiTeiTment  came  to.  At  the 
fame  time  v/e  fell  into  a  war  with  France,  or  rather 
vv'e  were  in  it  :  and  all  this  fomented  by  the  divinons 
riinongil  us  ;  which  begat  a  confidence,  that  we  could 
not  hold  out  long  ;  and  the  calculation  had  not  been 
ill,  if  theLcrd  had  not  been  gracious  to  us.  Befides, 
Grangers  increafed  in  the  manufacture,  the  great 
ilaole  commodirv  of  this  nation. 

In  iuch  a  heap  of  confuhon  was  this  poor  nation; 
and  that  it  might  not  fink  into   a   confufion  from  the 

o 

premifes,  a  remedy  mud  be  applied  :  a  remedy  hath 
been  applied,  This  government.  A  thing  that  is  fecn 
and  read  of  all-,  and  which   (let  men  fay  what  they 

wiii, 
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will,  I  can  fpeak  with  comfort  before  a  greater  than 
you  all,  as  to  my  intention  ;  and  let  men  judge  out 
of  the  thing  itfelf)  for  the  interelt  of  the  people  alone, 
and  for  their  good,  without  refpecl  had  to  any  other 
intereil. 

I  may,  with  humblenefs  towards  God,  and  modefty 
before  you,  fay  Something  in  the  behalf  of  it. 

It  hath  endeavoured  to  reform  the  laws,  and  for 
that  end  hath  join'd  perfons  (without  reflection  upon 
any)  of  as  great  integrity  and  ability  as  any  other,  to 
confider  how  the  laws  might  be  made  plain,  (hort, 
and  eafy  ;  which  may  in  due  time  be  tendered. 

It  hath  taken  care  to  put  into  feats  of  juftice,  men 
of  the  mod  known  integrity  and  ability.. 

The  chancery  hath  been  reformed,  and  I  hope  to 
thejufl  fatisfaction  of  all  good  men. 

It  hath  put  a  ftop  to  that  heady  way,  for  every  man 
that  v/ill  to  make  himfelf  a  preacher,  having  endea- 
voured to  fettle  a  way  for  approbation  of  men  of  piety 
and  fitnefs  for  the  work,  and  the  bufmefs  committed 
to  perfons  both  of  the  prefbyterian  and  independant 
judgment;  men  of  as  knov/n  ability  and  integrity,  aa 
a-ny  the  nation  hath. 

it  hath  taken  care  to  expunge  men  unfit  for  that 
work,  who  have  been  the  common  fcorn  and  reproach 
to  that  adminiilration. 

One  thing  more  :  it  hath  been  inilrumental  to^ 
call  a  free  parlianaent ;  bleifed  be  God,  we  fee  here 
this  day  a  free  parliament ;  and  that  it  may  continue 
fo,  I  hope,  is  in  the  heart  of  every  good  man  of  Eng* 
land  :  for  my  own  part,  as  I  defir'd  it  above  my  life, 
fo  to  keep  it  free,  1  fhall  value  it  above  my  life. 

A  peace  is  made  with  Sweden,  wherein  an  ho- 
nourable perfon  [meaning  Whitelock]  was  inftrumen- 
tal ;  it  being  of  much  importance  to  have  a  good  un- 
derilanding  with  our  proteltant  neighbours. 

A  peace  is  alfo  made  with  the  Danes,  and  a  peace 
there  that  is  honourable,  and  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the 
merchants, 

H  5  TM 
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The  Sound  is  open  to  us,  from  whence,  as  from  a 
fountain,  our  naval  provifions  are  fupplied. 

A  peace  is  made  with  the  Dutch,  which  is  fo  well 
known  in  the  confequences  of  it,  and  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  a  good  underllanding  with  protellant 
ilates. 

I  beg  that  it  may  be  in  your  hearts  to  be  zealous  of 
the  protellant  intereft  abroad,  which  if  ever  it  be  like 
to  come  under  a  condition  of  fufFering,  it  is  now  ; 
many  being  banifhed,  and  driven  to  feek  refuge 
among  flrangers/ 

A  peace  is  made  with  Portugal  (though  it  hung 
long)  of  great  concernment  to  trade ;  and  the  people 
that  trade  thither,  have  freedom  to  enjoy  their  con- 
fciences,  without  being  fubjeded  to  the  bloody  inqui- 
fiticn. 

A  treaty  with  France  likewife  is  now  depending. 
It  may  be  neccflary,  in  the  next  place,  for  you  to 
to  hear  a  little  ot  the  iea  affairs,  and  to  take  notice  of 
the  great  expence  of  the  forces  and  fleet ;  and  yet 
^c,ooo  1.  is  now  abated  of  the  next  three  months  af- 
fefiment. 

Thefe  things  which  I  have  before-mentioned,  arc 
but  entrances  and  doors  of  hope  :  you  are  brought  to 
the  edge  of  Canaan  :  but  if  the  bleffing  and  prefence 
of  God  go  along  with  you  in  the  management  of  your 
affairs,  f  make  no  queflion  but  he  will  enable  you  to 
lay  the  top-ilone  of  this  v/ork. 

But  this  is  a  maxim  not  to  be  defpifed  :  Though 
peace  be  made,  yet  it  is  intereft  that  keeps  peace^ 
and  farther  than  that,  peace  is  not  to  be  trufted. 

The  great  end  of  calling  this  parliament,  is,  that 
the  work  of  God  may  go  on,  that  the  fhip  of  this 
commonwealth  may  be  brought  into  a  fafe  harbour. 

I  ihall  put  you  in  mind,  that  you  have  a  great 
work  upon  you  ;  Ireland  to  look  to,  that  the  begin- 
ning of  that  government  may  be  fettled  in  honour. 

That  you  have  before  you,  the  confideration  of 
thofe  foreign  ftates,  with  whom  peace  is  not  made; 
who,  if  they  fee  we  manage  not  our  affairs  with  pru- 
dence, as  becomes  men,    will  retain  hopes  that  we 

I  may 
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may  flill,  under  the  difadvantages  thereof,  break  into 
confuiion. 

I  jQiall  conclude  with  my  perfuaiion  to  you,  to  have 
a  fweet,  gracious,  and  holy  underflanding  one  of  an- 
other ;  and  put  you  in  mind  of  the  counfel  you  heard 
this  day  in  order  thereunto. 

And  1  defire  you  to  believe,  that  I  fpeak  not  to 
you  as  one  that  would  be  lord  over  you,  but  as  one 
that  is  refolved  to  be  a  fellow-fervant  with  you  to  the 
intereil  of  this  great  affair/' 

5.  4.  But  this  parliament,  having  chofen  Lenthal 
for  their  fpeaker,    fell    immediately    upon    the  only 
point  which  the  protedor    would    have  kept  facred. 
They  took  the  inllrument  of  government  into  confi- 
deration,  and  their  firil  debate  was  upon  this  quef- 
tion,  *'  Whether  the  fupreme  legiflative  power  of  the 
nation  fliould  be  in  a  fingle  perfon,  and  a  parliament.'* 
Thefe  debates  continued  for  feven  or  eight  days,  till 
he  filenced  them  by  a  fpeech,  and  a  recognition  oath 
impofed  on  all  the  members  that  entered  the  houfe. 
Being  retrained  therefore  from  difputing  the  protec- 
tor's title,  they  fell  upon  the  other  articles  of  the  in- 
flrument.     They   declared,   "  That  Oliver  Cromwell 
fhould  be  protedor  during  life ;  and  limited  the  num- 
ber of  forces  to  be  kept  up  in  England,    Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  with  provifion  for  the  payment  of  them. 
They  agreed   upon  the    number  of  ihips,  that  they 
thought  necelTary  for  the  guard  of  the  feas ;   and  or- 
dered 200,000  1.  a  year  for  the  protedtor's  own  ex- 
pence,  the  falaries  of  his  council,  the  judges,  foreign 
intelligence,  and  the  reception  of  ambafladora  ;  and 
that  Whitehall,  St.    James's,    the    Mews,  Somerfet- 
houfe,    Greenwich,    Hampton-court,    Windfor,    and 
the  inanor  of  York,  be  kept  unfold  for  the  protedlor's 
ufe.     They  alfo  voted  a  claufe  to  be  inferted,  to  de- 
clare the  rights  of  the  people  of  England,  and  parti- 
cularly, that  no  money  fhould  be  raifed  upon  the  na- 
tion but  by  authority  of  parliament.    And  whereas  by 
the  inftrument  of  government  it  was  provided,  that  if 

H  6  the 
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the  parliament  were  not  fitting  at  the  death  of  the 
prefent  protedtor,  the  council  iliould  chafe  a  fuccef- 
Ibr ;  they  refolved,  that  nothing  Ihould  be  determined 
by  the  council  after  his  death,  but  the  calling  of  a 
parliament,  who  were  then  to  confider  what  they 
would  have  done.  They  alfo  approved  and  confirmed 
the  prefent  lord- deputy  of  Ireland,  the  prefent  lords 
commifTioners  of  the  great  feai  of  England,  the  conv 
miilidners  of  the  treafury,  and  the  two  chief  juftices. 
Among  other  things,  they  debated  the  point  of  li- 
berty of  confcience  upon  the  new  government,  and 
agreed  to  allow  it  all,  v/ho  (hall  not  maintain  atheifm, 
popery,  prelacy,  prophanenefs,  or  any  damnable  he- 
refies,  to  be  enumerated  by  the  parliament." 

Many  things  were  faid  during  thefe  debates,  which 
gave  great  offence  to  Cromv/ell  and  his  council.  In 
a  word,  this  parliament  was  diffolved  after  a  feffion  of 
five  months,  by  a  very  tedious  and  intricate  fpeech  *, 
wherein  the  proteftor  upbraided  them  with  their  late 
proceedings.  And  who  could  wonder  at  it?  Was 
there  ever  a  man  in  pofiefTion  of  the  fupreme  autho- 
rity, who  would  fuffer  that  authority  to  be  publickly 
queftioned  ?  While  they  had  a  liberty  of  doing  all 
they  would  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  could  they 
cxpe6l  the  privilege  too  of  infulting  that  magillrate,. 
in  whofe  name  they  v/ere  fummoned  together  ? 

The  protector's  third  parliament,  which  met  on 
the  17th  of  September,  1656,  was  found  more  com- 
plying than  either  of  the  former.  Some  of  the  mem^ 
bers  however  were  excluded,  for  want  of  being  ap- 
proved by  his  highnefs's  council,  which  occafioned 
them  to  petition  and  remonllrate  very  ftrongly  againft 
the  proceedings  of  the  court.  But  thofe  who  kept 
their  feats,  having  chofen  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington  for 
their  fpeaker,  not  only  approved  of  the  protedor's 
condud  in  the  war  he  had  undertaken  againil  Sp^in, 

but 

*  This  fpeech  was  full  as  long  as  one  of  the  fep- 
mons  of  thofe  times,  and  pretty  much  in  the  fame 
flrain. 
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but  pafTed  feveral  a6ls  for  fecuring  his  perfon  and 
title,  for  xarrying  on  the  prefent  war,  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  trade  ;  all  which  received  the  af- 
fent  of  his  highnefs,  who  in  a  fhort  fpeech  returned 
them  thanks  for  their  care  in  fupporting  his  govern- 
ment. 

§.  5.  This  parliament  had  not  fat  above  fix  months^ 
before  they  drew  up  a  new  inftrument,  in  order  to 
compliment  the  protedlor  with  the  title  of  king.  It 
Kiet  with  much  oppofition  from  the  republicans,  and 
the  foldiers  party  :  but  at  laft  was  carried,  and  the 
word  King  ordered  to  be  inferted  in  a  blank  that  was 
left  for  that  purpo^ ;  and  two  other  blanks  that  were 
left  for  the  parliament,  were  to  be  filled  up  with  the 
words  Houfe  of  commons,  and  Other  houfe.  This 
inftrument,  called  "  the  humble  petition  and  advice  of 
the  parliament  to  his  highnefs,  was  prefented  to  him  by 
the  fpeaker,  who  recommended  the  contents  of  it  in  a 
fpeech.  But  the  protetlor,  how  inclinable  foever 
he  was  to  accept  of  this  offer,  finding  it  againfr  the 
humourofthe  army,  and  efpecially  that  his  fon-in-law 
Fleetwood  and  kis  brother-in-law  Defborough  v/ere 
peculiarly  averfe  to  it,  inllead  of  giving  a  ready  af- 
fent,  which  was  expedled,  defired  **  that  a  commit- 
tee might  be  appointed  to  confer  with  him,  and  to 
oiFer  him  better  knowledge  and  fatisfadion  in  this 
great  caufe.'* 

Cromwell,  as  well  as  Caefar,  whom  he  refembled 
on  many  accounts,  was  not  fo  fond  of  a  title  which 
he  faw  would  create  difcontent,  as  to  aiTume  it  at  all 
adventures.  Fond  enough  indeed  ke  would  have  been 
of  it,  if  thefe  obllacles  had  not  interfered  *:  but  when 

he 

*  Ludlow  informs  us,  that  he  endeavoured  by  all 
poffible  means  to  perfuade  the  officers  of  the  army  to 
approve  the  defign  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  one  time 
iavited    himfelf  to    dine    with  colonel  Deiborougb, 

and 
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he  found  that  his  bed  friends  in  the  army  were  immo- 
veable, all  the  arguments  of  the  commons  committee, 

of 

and  carried  lieutenant-general  Fleetwood  with  him. 
He  began  to  droll  with  them  about  monarchy,  and 
fpcaking  llightly  of  it,  faid,  "  It  was  but  a  feather 
in  a  man's  cap,  and  therefore  he  wonder'd  that  men 
would  not  pleafe  the  children,  and  let  them  en>- 
joy  their  rattle."  But  they  being  very  ferious  upon 
the  matter,  affured  him,  *'  That  there  was  more  in  it 
than  he  pcrceiv'd  :  that  thofe  who  put  him  upon  it 
were  no  enemies  to  Charles  Stuart ;  and  if  he 
accepted  of  it,  he  would  draw  inevitable  ruin 
on  himfelf  and  friends."  Having  thus  founded 
them,  that  he  might  conclude  as  he  began,  he  told 
them,  *'  They  were  a  couple  of  fcrupulous  fellows  ;'* 
and  fo  went  away.  At  another  time  entering  more  fe- 
rioully  into  debate  with  thefe  two,  he  faid,  "  It  was 
a  tempting  of  God  to  expofe  fo  many  worthy  men  to 
death  and  poverty,  when  there  was  a  certain  way  to 
fecure  them."  But  they  infilling  upon  the  oaths  they 
had  taken,  he  reply'd,  that  thefe  oaths  were  againft 
the  power  and  tyranny  of  kings,  but  not  againll  the 
four  letters  that  made  the  word  king." 

The  next  day  his  highnefs  fent  a  meffage  to  the 
houfe,  requiring  their  attendance  to-morrow  morning 
in  the  Painted-chamber ;  intending,  as  all  men 
thought,  there  to  declare  his  acceptance  of  the  crown : 
but  in  the  mean  time  meeting  with  his  brother  Def- 
borough,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  park,  and  acquaintr- 
ing  him  with  his  refolution,  he  received  this  anfwer 
from  him,  **  That  then  he  gave  the  caufe,  and  his 
family  alfo  for  loft;  and  though  he  refolved  never  to 
aft  ao-ainft  him,  yet  he  would  not  adl  for  him  after 
that  time."  And  fo,  after  fome  farther  difcourfe, 
Defborough  went  home,  and  there  found  colonel 
Pride,  whom  the  proteftor  had  knighted  ;  and  im- 
parting to  him  his  highnefs's  intention  to  accept  the 
title  of  king,  Pride  immediately  anfwered,  *'He  (hall 

not.'* 
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of  which  Whitelock  was  chairman,  tho'  they  were 
inculcated  for  two  days  together,  could  not  prevail 

with. 

not."  Defborough  afked  hirn>  "  How  he  would  hin- 
der it  ?"  Whereupon  Pride  faidj  **  Get  me  a  petition 
drawn,  and  I  will  prevent  it.'*  And  fo  they  both  went 
to  Dr.  Owen,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  draw  a  petition 
according  to  their  mind. 

The  next  morning,  the  houfe  being  met,  fome  ofR- 
cers  of  the  army  coming  to  the  parliament  doors,  fent 
in  a  meirage  to  colonel  Delhorough,  to  let  him  know 
that  they  had  a  petition,  and  delired  him  to  prefent 
it  to  the  houfe.  But  he  knowing  the  contents  of  it, 
and  thinking  it  not  proper  for  him  to  take  publick 
notice  of  it  before  it  was  prefented,  inform'd  the  houfe, 
that  certain  officers  of  the  army  had  a  petition  to  pre- 
fent  to  them ;  and  mov'd  that  they  fhould  be  call'd 
in,  and  have  leave  to  prefent  it  with  their  own  hands  ; 
which  the  houfe  generally  agreed  to,  not  thinking  the 
army  would  oppofe  their  defigns.  And  fo  the  peti- 
tion being  delivered  by  lieutenant-colonel  Mafon,  was 
read  in  the  houfe,  and  was  to  this  effe&. ;  <<  That  they 
had  hazarded  their  lives  againft  monarchy,  and  we*e 
ftill  ready  fo  to  do,  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the 
nation  :  that  having  obferv'd  in  fome  men  great  en- 
deavours to  bring  the  nation  again  under  their  old 
fervitude,  by  preffing  their  general  to  take  upon 
him  the  title  and  government  of  king,  in  order  to 
deilroy  him,  and  weaken  the  hands  of  thofe  who  were 
faithful  to  the  publick ;  they  therefore  humbly  defir'd 
that  they  would  difcountenance  all  fuch  perfons  and 
endeavours,  and  continue  ftedfaft  in  the  old  caufe, 
for  the  prefervation  of  which  they  for  their  parts 
were  moil  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives."  This 
petition  was  fubfcribed  by  two  colonels,  feven  lieute- 
nant-colonels, and  fixteen  captains,  who,  with  fuch 
•officers  in  the  houfe  as  were  of  the  fame  opinion, 
made  up  the  majority  of  thofe  relating  to  that  part  of 
the  army  which  was  then  quartered  about  the  town. 

Ludlow 
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m\1t  him  to  run  the  rifk  of  loiing  the  affeflions  of 
the  foldiers.  After  long  deliberation  therefore,  and 
fome  clofe  conferences  with  his  brother  and  fon- 
in-law  beforementioned,  who  flood  firmly  to  their 
opinion,  he  ordered  the  parliament  to  attend  him 
in  the  Painted-chamber,  and  there  in  an  obfcure 
fpeech,  containing  much  about  confcience,  and  the 
pains  he  had  taken  to  fatisfy  himfelf,  declared,  "  that 
he  could  not  undertake  the  government  with  the 
title  of  king."  Tho'  at  the  fame  time  he  intimated, 
that  he  thought  the  fettlement  imperfect  without  it : 
and  every  one  might  difcover,  that  the  motive  of  his 
refufal  was  rather  policy  than  confcience  *, 

While 

Ludlow  here  obferves,  that  it  was  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  parliament  or  the  protedor  was^ 
moft  furpriz'd  at  this  unexpecled  addrefs.  As  foon  as 
his  highnefs  heard  of  it,  he  fent  for  his  fon-in-law 
Fleetwood,  and  told  him,  **  That  he  wonder'd  he 
would  fuifer  fuch  a  petition  to  proceed  fo  far,,  which 
he  might  have  hindered,  fince  he  knew  it  to  be  his- 
refokition  not  to  accept  the  crown  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  army  ;  and  therefore  he  defired  him  to- 
hailen  to  the  houfe,  and  to  put  them  off  from  doing 
any  thing  farther  therein.*'  Accordingly  the  lieute- 
nant-general went  immediately  thither,  and  told  them^ 
**  That  the  petition  ought  not  to  be  debated,  much 
lefs  to  be  anfwered,  at  this  time,  the  contents  of  it 
being  to  defire  them  not  to  prefs  his  highnefs  to  be 
king  ;  whereas  the  prefent  bufinefs  was  to  receive 
his  anfwer  to  what  had  been  form.erly  oHered  to  him  : 
and  thereupon  he  defired  that  the  debate  of  it  might 
be  put  oit,  till  they  had  received  his  anfwer."  I'he 
houfe  having  agreed  to  this,  and  received  a  me/fage 
from  the  protedor,  they  met  him,  and  received  his 
refufal  of  the  royal  title.     Memoirs,  p.  586,  Sec, 

*  See  in  the  appendix.  No.  VI.  a  large  account 
of  the  arguments  offered  by  the  committee  of 
parliament   to  gerfuade   him   to   accept  of  the  titk 
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While  this  bufjnefs  was  in  agitation,  the  lord  Brog- 
hill  coming  one  day  to  Cromwell,  and  telling  him 
he  had  been  in  the  city,  the  protedor  enquired  of 
Jiim,  **  what  news  he  had  heard  there  ?"  Broghill 
told  him,  "he  had  heard  he  was  in  treaty  with  the 
king,  who  was  to  be  reflored,  and  to  marry  his  daugh- 
ter." Cromwell  fliewing  no  difpleafure  at  this,  his 
lordfhip  continued,  **  In  the  ftate  to  which  things  art 
reduced,  I  can  fee  no  better  expedient  :  you  may 
bring  him  in  upon  what  terms  you  pleafe  ;  and  your 
highneCs  may  retain  the  fame  authority  you  now  have, 
with  lefs  trouble/'  To  this  Cromwell  anfvvered, 
*'  The  king  can  never  forgive  his  father's  blood." 
Broghill  replied,  '^  You  are  one  of  the  many  that  were 
concerned  in  that,  but  will  be  alone  in  the  merit  of 
reiloring."  Upon  which  the  protedtor  faid,  ''Keis 
fo  damnably  debauch'd,  he  will  undo  us  all ;"  and  fo 
went  off  to  other  difcourfe,  without  any  emotion  ; 
which  made  his  lordlhip  conclude,  that  he  had  often 
thought  of  the  expedient.  This  ftory  is  told  by  bi- 
iliop  Burnet,  who  had  it  from  lord  Broghill  when  earl 
of  Orrery  *.  §.6. 

of  king,  and  the  protcdor's    own   reafons  for  refuf- 
ing  it. 

*  Mr.  Echard  tells  us  of  a  private  application  made 
by  king  Charles  himfelf  to  Cromwell,  which  he  fays 
came  from  the  mouth  of  the  dutchefs  of  Lauderdale,  W'ho 
told  the  fame  to  a  perfon,ofwhofe  credit  he  could  make 
no  queftion.  That  lady,  afterward  dutchefs  of  Lauder- 
dale, being  a  particular  friend  and  acquaintance  of  Crom- 
well's, was  employed  it  feems  to  make  a  private  offer 
and  propofal  to  him,  in  fubllance  as  follows  :  *^That 
if  he  would  rciiore,  or  permit  the  king  to  return  to 
his  throne,  he  would  fend  him  a  blank  paper,  for  him 
to  v/rite  his  own  terms  and  limitations,  and  fettle  what 
power  and  riches  he  pleafed  upon  himfelf",  family, 
and  friends."  This  proptofal  was  firll  communicated 
to  the  protestor's  lady,  who  liked  it  very  well ;  be- 
lieving that,  bcfides  other  advantages,  it  would  bring 
abfolute  indemnity  and  fecurity  to  her  hufband,  and 

the 
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§.  6.  Cromwell  having  refufed  the  title  of  king,  the 
parliament  foon  voted,     **  That  he  fhould  enjoy  the 
title  and  authority  he  had  already  ;"  which  was  in^ 
many  particulars  enlarged  beyond  what  it  was  by  the 
former  inflr  urn  en  t,  by  the  new  one,  called  **  the  hum- 
ble petition  and  advice."    This  inllrument  confiiled  of 
eighteen  articles ;  but  I  ihall  only  give  the  fubflance 
of  the  principal  ones,  as  follows.     **  That  his  high- 
nefs,  under    the    title    of    lord    protedlor,  would  be 
pleafed  to  exercife  the  office  of  chief  magiftrate  over 
England,  Scotland,    and  Ireland,  and  to  govern  ac- 
cording to  all  things  in  this  petition  and  advice :  alfo, 
that  in  his  life-time  he  would  appoint  the  perfon  that 
fnould  fucceed  in    the    government    after  hig  death. 
That  he  would  call  parliaments  confiding  of  two  hou- 
{tSy  once  in  three  years  at  farthefl.     That  thofe  per- 
fons  who  were  legally  chofen  by  a  free  eIc<5lion  of  the 
people  to  ferve  in  parliament,  might  not  be  excluded 
from  doing  their  ciutics,  but  by  confent  of  that  houfe 
whereof  they   were  members.     That  none  but  thofe 
under  the  qualifications  therein  mentioned,  fhould  be 
capable  to  ferve  as  members  in  parliament.     That  the 
power  of  the  other  houfe  be  limited  as  therein  pre- 
fcribed.     That  the  laws  and  flatutes  of  the  land  be  ob- 
ferved  and  kept ;  and  no  laws  altered,  fufpended,  ab- 
rogated, or  repealed,  or  new  laws  made,   but  by  a6^ 
of  parliament.     That  the  yearly  fum  of  a  million  of 
pounds  fterling  be  for  the  m.aintenance  of  the  navy 
and  army  ;  and  300,000  1.  for  the  fupport  of  the  go- 
vernment, 

the  whole  family.  She  therefore  took  an  opportunity, 
when  fhe  was  in  bed  with  him,  to  mention  the  offer 
to  him,  and  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  to  accept 
of  it,  as  being  of  the  highefl  moment  to  the  happinefs 
of  himfelf  and  relations.  But  he  without  minding 
her  arguments  and  perfuafions,  prefently  told  her, 
**  She  was  a  fool ;"  adding  this  fhrewd  fentence  ; 
*'  If  Charles  Stuart  can  forgive  me  all  that  I  have 
doae  againft  him  and  his  family,  he  does  not  deferve 
to  wear  the  crown  of  England.'* 
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vernment,  befides  other  temporary  fupplles,  as  the 
commons  in  parliament  mould  fee  necefTary.  That 
the  number  of  the  protestor's  council  ihould  not  be 
above  one  and  twenty;  whereof  the  quorum  to  be 
fcven,  and  not  under.  The  chief  officers  of  ftate,  as 
chancellor,  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  &c.  to  be  ap- 
proved by  parliament.  That  his  highnefs  would  en- 
courage a  godly  miniilry  in  thefe  nations  ;  and  that 
fuch  as  do  revile  or  difturb  them  in  the  worfhip  of 
God,  may  be  puniihed  according  to  law ;  and  where 
the  laws  are  dcfe£live,  new  ones  to  be  made  in  that 
behalf.  That  the  protellant  chrillian  religion,  as  it  is 
contain'd  in  the  old  and  new  teftament,  be  afierted 
and  held  forth  for  the  publick  profeffion  of  thefe  na- 
tions, and  no  other  ;  and  that  a  confeilion  of  faith  be 
agreed  upon  and  recommended  to  the  people  of  thefe 
nations;  and  none  be  permitted,  by  words  or  writ- 
ings, to  revile  or  reproach  the  laid  confeifion  of 
failh.'' 

This  inftrument  being  digciled  and  agreed  upon,  the 
houfe  fent  to  the  protedlor  for  an  audience  ;  which  he 
appointed  to  be  on  the  25th  of  May,  in  the  Banquet- 
ing-houfe.  The  members  waiting  upon  him  accord- 
ingly, their  fpeaker  Widdrington  prefented  and  read 
the  faid  inilrument  to  him,  and  defired  his  aflent  ; 
which,  after  a  long  paufe,  he  with  all  the  geftures  of 
concern  and  perplexity  granted.  And  thus  did  his 
.highnefs  accomplifh  a  chief  part  of  what  he  defigned  ; 
which  was  to  have  his  power  and  authority  confirmed 
by  parliament, 

§.  7.  It  was  thought  proper,  after  this  tranfaflion, 
that  the  proteclor  fliould  have  a  folemn  inveftiture. 
Notice  of  this  was  given  to  all  foreign  ambafTadors 
and  minifters,  and  Weflminller-hall  was  prepared  and 
adorned  as  fumptuoufly  as  it  could  be  for  a  corona- 
tion. In  Ihort,  the  ceremony  was  perform'd  on  the 
26th  of  June,  1657,  with  the  utmoft  grandeur  and 
magnificence,  amidll  the  loud  acclamations  of  the 
people ;  and  there  was    a    fine  medal  ilruck  on  the 

ocoe* 
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occafion,  which  had  on  one  fide  the  prote£lor's  btrft 
with  his  title  round  it,  and  on  the  other  an  olive-tree 
flourifhing  in  a  field,  with  the  words  "  non  deficient 
olivaj,"  by  v/ay  of  aliuiion  to  his  name. 

Things  went  on  amicably  between  the  prote6\or 
and  his  parliament,  many  bills  were  paffed  and  fig- 
ned,  and  the  greateli  harmony  feenied  eftabliilied. 
But  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1658,  his  high-* 
nefs,  according  to  the  tenor  cf  the  late  petition  and 
advice,  fent  his  writs  of  fummcns  to  divers  perfons, 
to  fit  as  members  of  the  other,  or  upper  houfe.  The 
forms  of  thefe  writs,  Vv'hich  were  about  fixty,  was  the 
fame  ufed  by  our  monarchs,  for  the  fummoning  of 
peers  to  parliament ;  and  indeed  many  of  tlie  perfons 
fummoned  were  adually  peers,  and  others  were  made 
fo  in  the  fucceeding  reign  *.     Thefe  being  met  in  the 

houfe 

*  Their  names  were,  the  lord  Richard  Cromwell, 
the  protedlor's  eldefl  fon  ;   lord  Henry  Cromwell,  his 
other  fon,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  ;  Nathaniel  Fiennes, 
and  John  Lille,  lords  commifTioners  of  the  great  feal ; 
Henry    Lawrence,    lord    prefident   of   the    council  ; 
Charles  Fleetwood,  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  ; 
Bulftrode  Whitelock,  and  William  Sydenham,  com* 
miifioners   of  the  treafury  ;   Robert  earl  of  Warwick, 
Edmund  earl  of  Mulgrave,  Edward  earl  of  Manchef- 
ter,  William  vifcount  Say  and  Seal,  Philip  vifcount 
Lifle,   Philip  lord  Wharton,    Thomas   lord  Faucon- 
bcrg,  George  lord  Eure,  John  Claypole,  efq;  Char- 
les Howard,    efq;    whom    the  protedor  made  a  vif- 
count,   John    Defborough,    and    Edward  Montague, 
generals  at  fea ;  Sir  Charles  Wolfley,  Sir  Gilbert  Pic- 
kering, Walter  Strickland,  efq;  major-general  Skip- 
pon,    colonel  Philip  Jones,    Sir  William  Strickland, 
Francis  Roufe,    efq;  John    Fiennes,  efq;  Sir  Francis 
PvufTel,  Sir  Thomas    Honeywood,   Sir  Arthur  Hafle- 
rigg,  Sir  John  Hobart,   Sir  Richard  Onflow,   Sir  Gil- 
bert Gerard,  Sir  William  Roberts,  lord  chief  juftice 
Glynn,    lord    chief-juilice    St.  John,  William    Pier- 
point, 
1 
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houfe  of  lords,  the  protedlor  went  thither  in  royal 
flate,  and  made  a  fpeech  from  the  throne,  beginning 
in  the  old  ftile,  *'  Pvly  lords,  and  you  the  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgefies  of  the  houfe  of  commons." 

This  flep,  however,  occafioned  a  diviiion  in  the 
lower  houfe,  which  ended  in  the  diliblution  of  this 
his  third  and  lad  parliament.  For  feveral  of  thefe 
new  lords  being  taken  from  among  the  commons,  his 
intereil  was  weakened  in  that  houfe,  to  which  many 
of  the  fecluded  members  were  alfo  now  admitted. 
Hereupon  they  fell  to  examining  the  authority  and  ju- 
rifdiclion  of  the  other  houfe.  And  his  highnefs  find- 
ing them  obdinatc  on  thefe  points,  after  having  ad- 
viied  them  to  unity  without  effect,  fent  for  them  by 
the  black  rod  into  the  lord's  hcufe,  where  he  declared 
*'  feveral  urgent  and  weighty  reafons,  which  m.ade  it 
necefTary  for  him  to  dilfolve  this  parliament ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  did  diifolve  them, 

Theie  peremptory  fummons's  and  fudden  di/Tolu- 
tions,  it  mull  be  owned,  were  not  agreeable  to  the 
Englifh  confiitution,  as  it  is  now  fettled,  and  feem  to 
have  the  appearance  of  abfolute  defpctifm  :  but  many 
fieps  that  were  taken  in  preceding  reigns,  by  mo- 
narchs  whofe  right  was  in  all  the  forms  acknow- 
ledged, and  who  therefore  had  no  excufe  for  fuch 
violent   proceedings   as   CromwelPs   fituation   might 

fome- 

point,  efq;  John  Crew,  efq;  Alexander  Popham,  eiq; 
Sir  Chriltopher  Pack,  Sir  Robert  Tichburn,  Edward 
Whalley,  efq;  Sir  John  BarkPtead,  lieutenant  of  the 
tower ;  Sir  George  Fleetwood,  Sir  Thomas  Pride, 
Sir  John  Hewfon,  Richard  Ingoldfby,  efq;  James 
Berrv,  efq;  William  Gcfte ,  efq;  Thomas  Cooper,  efq; 
Edmund  Thomas,  efq;  George  Monk,  general  ia 
Scotland;  David  earl  of  Laffils,  Sir  William  Lock- 
hart,  Sir  Archibald  Johnilon;  William  Steel,  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland  ;  Roger  lord  Broghili,  Sir  Mat- 
thew Tomlinfon,  William  Lenthal  and  Richard 
Hambden,  efqrs.  Some  of  thefe  were  knights  of  th>2 
protector's  own  making. 
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fometlmes  require,  may  {erve  greatly  to  alleviate, 
if  not  wholly  to  remove  the  weight  of  this  accufa- 
tion  ;  efpecially  if  we  refledl,  that  by  all  the  appear- 
ances under  his  adminiftration,  it  feems  evident  that 
Cromwell  would  never  have  taken  one  flep  contrary 
to  the  liberties  of  parliament,  provided  they  had  only 
been  quiet  on  the  article  of  his  authority,  which  it 
was  not  reafonable  to  think  he  would  fuiter  to  be  de- 
bated, after  he  was  once  in  poflefTion. 

§.   8.  When  Cromwell    firfi:    aflumed  the  govern- 
ment,   there   were    three   great   parties    in   the    na- 
tion all  againll  him,  the  epifcopal  party,  the  prefby- 
terians,  and  the  republicans.     It  required  the  greateil 
fkill  and  dexterity  to  manage  thefe  very  oppofite  fac- 
tions, and  to  prevent  the  ill  efFedls  of  the  plots  and 
confpiracies  they  were  fo  ready  to  run  into.     All  this 
however  he  was  able  to  accomplifh,  by  the  fuperior 
force  of  his  genius;  and  bilhop  Burnet,  who  was  no 
friend  to  the  protestor's  memory,  informs  us  in  what 
manner  he  proceeded.     He    had,    according  to  tfcat 
prelate,  only  the  army    to  rely  upon  ;  and  that  en- 
thufiaftick  fpirit  he  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to  raife 
among    them,    rendered    them    very  intradable  :   So 
that  he  was  forced  to  break  and  imprifon    many  of 
his  officers  ;   and  he  flattered  the  rert  as  v/ell  as  he 
could,    going   on  in  his  old  way  of  long  and  dark 
difcourfes. 

He  was  apprehenfive  of  aflafTmation,  and  other 
plottings,  from  the  cavalier  party  :  as  to  the  former 
of  which,  he  took  a  method  that  proved  of  great  ufe 
to  him.  He  would  many  times  openly  declare,  '''that 
in  a  war  it  was  nece/Tary  to  return  upon  any  lide,  all 
the  violent  things  that  any  of  the  one  fide  did  to 
the  other  ;  and  this  for  the  preventing  greater  mif- 
chief,  and  for  bringing  men  to  fair  war  :  and  that 
afTaffinauons  were  fuch  deteftable  things,  that  he 
would  never  begin  them  ;  but  if  any  of  the  king's 
party  fhould  endeavour  to  afralhnatc  him,  and  fail 
ift  it,  he  would  make  an  affaffinatrng  war  of  it,  an4 

deftfoy 
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dedroy  the  v.'hole  family."  And  he  pretended  he  had 
inllruments  to  do  this,  whenever  he  fliould  order  it. 
This  ftruck  fuch  a  terror,  that  it  proved  a  better 
fecurity  to  him  than  his  guards.  And  whenever  they 
were  plotting  againft  him,  he  had  his  agents  and 
fpies  amongft  them,  to  give  him  notice  of  their  pre- 
parations and  proceedings ;  by  which  means  all  their 
fchemes  were  broken,  and  their  defigns  frultrated,  be- 
fore they  could  bring  them  to  perfection. 

The  prefbyterians  fo  dreaded  the  fury  of  the  com- 
monwealth party,  that  they  looked  upon  CromweH'i 
turning  them  out  to  be  a  happy  deliverance  for  them  : 
and  to  foften  thefe  the  more,  he  adured  that  he  would 
maintain  a  publick  miniftry,  with  all  due  encourage- 
ment, which  the  republicans  were  moilly  againft  ; 
and  he  joined  them  in  a  commiflion  with  fome  in* 
dependants  to  be  tryers  of  all  public  preachers,  wha 
fhould,  for  the  future,  be  admitted  to  any  benefice. 
The  perfons  fo  commifTioned  did  likewife  difpofe  of 
all  the  livings  that  were  in  the  gift  of  the  crown, 
of  tlpj  bifhops,  and  of  the  cathedral  churches.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  when  he  perceived  that  the  prefbyterians 
began  to  take  t©o  much  upon  them,  to  be  uneafy 
under  the  government,  or  meddle  in  civil  affairs, 
he  found  means  to  mortify  them,  and  let  loofe  againfl 
them  thofe  of  the  other  feds,  who  took  pleafure  in 
difputing  with  their  preachers,  and  interrupting 
their  religious  worfhip  :  and  'tis  faid,  he  was  by  many 
heard  to  glory,  "  that  he  had  curb'd  that  infolent 
fed,  that  would  fufFer  none  but  itfelf."  So  that 
they  were  forced  to  thank  him  for  permitting  them 
the  exercifc  of  their  religious  worfhip  in  their  owa 
congregations. 

The  republican  party  were  his  greatefl  enemies,  and 
mofl  bent  on  his  ruin  ;  looking  on  him  as  the  per- 
fon  who  had  perfidioufly  broken  all  their  meafures, 
and  betrayed  their  glorious  caufe.  This  party  there- 
fore he  fludied  by  all  means  to  divide  among  them- 
felves,  and  to  fet  the  fifth-monarchy  men,  and  other 
^nthufiafts,  againft  thofe  who  proceeded  only  upon  the 
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•principles  of  civil  liberty  ;  fuch  as  Algernoon  Sid- 
ney, Henry  Nevill,  Martin,  Ludlow,  Wildman,  and 
Harrington. 

As  to  Vane  and  his  party,  who  were  likevife 
independants,  they  indeed,  from  the  time  they  were 
turned  out  of  the  long  parliament,  retired  quietly 
into  the  country,  where  they  endeavoured  to  pre- 
judice their  neighbours  againil:  the  prefent  govern- 
ment, and  yet  managed  themfelves  with  fo  much 
caution,  as  not  to  diffurb  the  quiet  of  the  nation, 
nor  give  the  protedor  any  great  advantage  againft 
them. 

The  levellers,  many  of  whom  had  been  the  moll 
ftdllve  agitators  in  the  army,  were  the  moft  furious 
and  defperate  of  all  the  commonwealth  party. 
Thefe,  from  the  time  the  general  affumed  the  title 
of  protestor,  which  was  to  them  as  odious  as  that  of 
king,  profefTed  a  m.ortal  hatred  to  his  perfon  ;  and 
he  knew  very  well  that  thefe  men,  as  well  as  the  laft 
mentioned,  had  great  credit  in  the  army,  and  %^ith 
fome  of  the  chief  officers ;  fo  that  he  more  i^hlly 
dreaded  them  than  all  the  king's  party,  and  fub- 
tily  coloured  many  of  the  preparations  he  made 
againft  them,  as  if  they  had  been  dengned  againft 
the  other. 

The  fifth-monarchy  men  feemed  to  be  in  daily 
cxpedation  of  the  coming  of  king  Jefus,  and  the 
protedor  found  it  no  eafy  matter  to  give  them  fatis- 
faclion  ;  fmce  his  aftuming  the  government  after  this 
manner,  looked  like  a  fiep  to  kinglliip,  which  they 
reprefented  as  the  great  anti-chriil,  which  hindred 
Chrift's  being  fct  on  his  throne.  To  thefe  men 
he  would  fay  with  many  tears,  *'  that  he  would  ra-  ' 
ther  have  taken  a  fhepherd's  ftafF  than  the  protec- 
torfliip  ;  fmce  nothing  was  more  contrary  to  his  ge- 
nius, than  a  fliew  of  greatnefs  :  but  he  faw  it  was  ne- 
cefTary  at  that  time  to  keep  the  nation  from  falling 
into  extreme  diforder,  and  from  being  open  to  the 
common  enemy ;  and  therefore  he  only  ftept  in  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead,  in  that  interval,  till 

God 
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God  fliould  dire£l  them  on  what  bottom  they  ou^-ht 
to  fettle;  and  then  he  would  furrender  the  heavy 
load  lying  upon  him,  v/ith  a  joy  equal  to  the  for- 
row  with  which  he  was  affe<^ed,  while  under  that 
fhew  of  dignity."  He  would  alfo  carry  himfelf  with 
great  familiarity  towards  thefe  men,  and  enter  into 
the  terms  of  their  old  equality,  fhutting  the  door,  and 
making  them  lit  down  covered  by  him,  that  he 
mi^ht  fee  how  little  he  cared  for  thofe  dillances, 
which  for  form's  fake  he  was  forced  to  keep  up 
with  others ;  and  their  difcourfe  commonly  ended  ia 
a  long  prayer. 

Thus,  with  much  ado,  he  pretty  well  mansged 
the  enthufiafls  of  the  commonwealth  party.  As  to 
the  other  republicans,  many  of  whom  were  inclined 
to  deifm,  he  called  ^them  '  the  heathens,*  and  ac- 
knovv'ledged  he  could  not  fo  eafily  work  upon  them. 
Ke  had  fome  chaplains  of  all  forts,  and  became 
at  length  more  gentle  to  the  epifcopal  party,  who 
ha^  their  meetings  in  feveral  places  about  London, 
wiMout  being  moleiled  by  him.  In  the  end,  even 
th^^oman  catholicks  courted  him  ;  and  he  with 
wonderful  art  carried  things  farther  with  all  par- 
ties than  was  thought  poilible,  confidering  the  great 
difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  with.  For,  that  he 
might  the  better  manage  the  feveral  fadions  he  flood 
moH  in  awe  of,  he  made  choice  of  the  moil:  aiflive 
and  leading  men  into  his  council,  by  whofe  influence 
he  had  the  guiding  of  ail  the  reft  of  each  party, 

.  §.  9.  But  notwithdanding  this  refined  manace- 
rcent,  and  the  great  infiuence  he  had  over  the  na- 
tion in  genera],  there  were  feveral  plots  and  con- 
fpiracies  formed  againd:  him  during  his  proiedor- 
ijiip.  The  firll  defign  that  was  diicovered,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Gerard,  and  Mr. 
Vowel,  was  to  murder  him  in  his  way  to  Hampton- 
court,  to  fcizc  the  guards,  the  Tower,  and  the  ma- 
gazines., and  then  to  proclaim  the  king.  For  this 
Gerard    was    beheaded    on    Tower-hill,    and  Vowel 
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hanged  at  Charing-crofs :  but  Fox,  by  making  an  open 
contefiion,  obtained  his  pardon. 

In  the  fame  year,  1654,  a  defign  was  formed 
for  a  general  rifing  of  the  royalifts,  in  divers  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  But  the  private  intelligence  which 
the  prote61or  received  of  it,  on  which  feveral  perfons 
were  apprehended,  and  many  arms  feized,  prevent- 
ed the  fury  of  the  intended  blow.  Something  how- 
ever was  attempted  in  the  north,  but  to  no  effect ;  the 
revolters  difperfmg  before  any  forces  arrived  againll 
them,  and  leaving  all  their  arms.  The  mod:  obfcinate 
ilruggle  was  in  the  wejl,  at  the  time  of  Salifbury  af- 
fizes,  where  the  eonfpirators  feized  the  two  judges, 
and  took  away  their  commiffions  :  but  this  too  was 
quickly  over,  v»'ithout  the  help  of  the  army.  Colo- 
nel Penruddock,  captain  Grove,  and  a  few  others, 
were  executed  for  it  at  Exeter  ;  and  fome  of  the  com- 
mon people  concerned  were  tranfported  to  the  Wefl- 
Indies.  This  plot,  v*^hich  was  defigned  to  ruin  the 
protei^or,  fervcd  but  to  advance  his  credit,  and  con- 
iirm  his  authority.  It  cleared  him  of  the  reproac^  of 
inventing  plots  himfelf,  as  a  pretence  to  keep  u^the 
army;  and  gave  him  a  good  colour  of  excufe  for 
the  order  which  foon  followed,  by  advice  of  his  coun- 
cil, "  that  all  who  had  borne  arms  for  the  king,  and 
declared  themfelves  of  his  party,  fhould  be  decimated, 
or  pay  a  tenth  part  of  their  eflates,  to  fupport  the 
charge  of  fuch  extraordinary  forces,  as  their  feditious 
practices  obliged  him  to  keep  up."  This  was  accom- 
pany'd  with  a  declaration,  "  that  the  charge  fhould 
be  laid  upon  thofe  who  had  occafioned  it,  and  not 
upon  the  party  who  had  already  been  fo  much  fuf- 
ferers. 

I'he  laft  ilruggle  of  the  royal  party  was  about 
a  year  before  the  protedlor's  death.  There  was  not 
en:?  to  be  an  infurrection  in  England,  but  feveral  re- 
crirnents  in  Flanders  commanded  by  Englifhmen,  v/ho 
Vvcre  then  aliilling  the  Spaniards  againil  the  French 
and  Cromwell,  were  to  have  been  fuddcniy  tranf- 
-ported  over.     And  to  promote  the  rifmg  at  home,  a 
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very  bold  paper  was  induririoufly  difperfed,  entitled, 
**  Killing  no  murder  ;''  the  defign  of  which  was  to 
get  the  protedor  affaiTinated  *.     It   was    written    by 

colonel 

*  The  dedication  of  it  runs  thus : 

To  his  highnefs  Oliver.  CrOxMwell. 

*'  May  it  pleafe  your  highnefs. 

How  I  have  fpent  fome  hours  of  the  lelfure  your 
highnefs  hath  been  pleafed  to  give  me,  this  follow- 
ing paper  wil  give  your  highnefs  an  account.  How 
you  will  pleafe  to  interpret  it  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  I 
can  with  confidence  fay,  my  intention  in  it  is  to 
procure  your  highnefs  that  jufdce  nobody  yet  does 
you  ;  and  to  let  the  people  fee,  the  longer  they  defer 
it,  the  greater  injury  they  do  both  themfelves  and 
vcu.  To  your  highnefs  juiily  belongs  the  honour  of 
dying  for  the  people  :  and  it  cannot  chufe  but  be  an 
un^eakable  confolation  to  you  in  the  lafr  m.cments  of 
your  life,  to  confider,  with  how  much  benefit  to  the 
world  you  are  like  to  leave  it.  'Tis  then  only,  my 
lord,  the  titles  you  now  ufurp  will  be  truly  yours : 
you  will  then  be  indeed  the  deliverer  of  your  coun- 
try, and  free  it  from  a  bondage  little  inferior  to  that 
from  which  Mofes  deliver'd  his:  you  will  then  be 
the  true  reformer,  v/hich  you  v/ould  now  be  thought  : 
religion  fhall  be  then  reftored ;  liberty  afferted ;  and 
parliaments  have  their  privileges  they  have  fought  f3r  : 
we  fhall  then  hope,  that  other  laws  will  have  place 
befides  thofe  of  the  fvvord  ;  and  that  juilice  ihall  be 
otherwife  defined,  than  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the 
ftrongeft  :  and  v/e  fhall  then  hope  that  men  will 
keep  oaths  again,  and  not  have  the  nece-Tity  of  being 
falfe  and  perfidious  to  preferve  therafelves,  and  be 
like  their  rulers. 

Ail  this  we  hope,  from  your  highnefs's  happy 
expiration,  who  are  the  true  father  of  your  country  : 
for  while  you  live,    we  can  call  nothing  ouis  ;  and 
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colonel  Titus,  under  the  borrowed  name  of  William 
Allen.     But  fo  good  was  the  intelligence  which  his 
hi<^hnefs  kept  up,  that  he  feized  feveral  of  the  confpi-  . 
rators  before  they  could  get  together,  and  publifhed  a 

pro- 
it  IS  from  your  deaths  that  we  hope  for  our  inheri- 
tances. 

Let  this  conlidcration  arm  and  fortify  your  high- 
iiefs's  mind  againft  the  fears  of  death,  and  the  terrors 
of  your  evil  confcience,  that  the  good  you  will  do  by 
your  death  will  fomewhat  ballance  the  evils  of  your 
life.  And.  if,  in  the  black  catalogue  of  high  malefac- 
tors, few  can  be  found,  that  have  liv*d  more  to  the 
afiiidion  and  diilurbance  of  mankind,  than  your  high- 
nefs  hath  done ;  yet  your  greateil  enemies  will  not  de- 
ny, but  there  are  like  wile  as  few,  that  have  expired 
more  to  the  univerfal  benefit  of  mankind,  than  your 
highnefs  is  like  to  do. 

To  hafteh'  this  great  good,  is  the  chief  end  of  my 
writing  this  paper  :  and  if  it  have  the  efFedt  I  ho^  it 
will,  your  highnefs  will  quickly  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  men's  malice,  and  your  enemies  will  only  be  able 
to  wound  you  in  your  memory,  which  (Irokes  you  will 
not  feel. 

That  your  highnefs  may  be  fpeedily  in  this  fecurity, 
is  the  univerfal  wiih  of  your  grateful  country  !  This 
is  the  defire  and  prayer  of  the  good  and  the  bad  ;  and, 
it  may  be,  is  the  only  thing,  v/herein  all  feds  and 
faclions  do  agree  in  their  devotions,  and  is  our  only 
common-prayer.  Eut  amongft  all  that  put  in  their 
requefls  and  fupplications  for  your  highnefs's  fpeedy 
deliverance  from  all  earthly  troubles,  none  is  more  af- 
fjduous,  or  'more  fervent,  than  he,  that,  with  the  reft 
of  the  nation,  hath  the  honour  to  be. 

(May  it  pleafe  your  highnefs) 

Your  highnefb's  prefent  flave  and  vaffal, 

W.    A. 
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proclamation  for  apprehending  of  others.  This  was 
followed  by  addreiTes  from  the  city  of  London  to 
the  army,  which  greatly  intimidated  all  that  had  en- 
gaged for  the  king  ;  and  fo  upon  the  execution  of  Dr. 
Hewet,  Sir  Henry  Slingfby,  and  a  few  of  meaner 
rank,  the  whole  affair  blew  over. 

This  attempt,  however,  was  thought  the  more  for- 
midable, becaufe  another  confpiracy  was  at  the  fame 
time  on  foot,  among  the  fifth-monarchy  men.  Ma- 
jor-general Harrifon  was  very  deep  in  this  affair,  and 
feveral  confultations  had  been  held  about  it,  at  a 
houfe  in  Shoreditch.  But  their  proceedings  were  all 
known  through  the  means  of  fecretary  Thurloe,  and 
the  heads  of  their  party  feized  on  the  very  night  ap- 
pointed for  their  rendezvous.  Thefe  were  cop.imitted 
to  prifcn,  and  there  kept  for  a  long  time ;  but  none 
of  them  were  executed  till  after  the  reitoration,  for 
other  crimes. 

There  had,  before  this,  been  two  bold  attempts  by 
fome  of  the  republican  party.  The  firll  was  in  1654, 
wh^n  major  John  Wildman,  who  had  been  expell'd, 
the  houfe  of  commons  by  the  protedor,  was  feized 
with  a  paper  di(5lated  by  him.,  entitled,  "  The  decla- 
ration of  the  free  and  v»^ell-affe6led  people  of  Eng- 
land, now  in  arms  again  ft  the  tyrant  Oliver  Crom- 
well, Efq;"  But  this  man,  contrary  to  the  expedatioa 
of  all  his  friends,  was  after  a  fnort  imprifonment  fee 
at  liberty.  The  other  was  in  1656,  when  Miles  Syn- 
dercomb,  a  leveller  that  had  been  cafhier'd,  combined 
with  two  of  the  protector's  life-guards,  to  ^.ffaffmate 
him  near  Brentford.  Syndercomb,  being  betray 'd 
by  the  other,  lloutly  denied  the  fad,  but  was  con- 
demned by  lord-chief-juilice  'Glynn.  He  died  before 
the  day  appointed  for  his  execution,  and  was  buried 
on  Tower-hill,  where  a  ftake  was  drove  through  his 
body. 

We  have  not  many  inftances  in  hiftory,  if  any  at 
all,  of  a  perfon  who  rofe  from  among  the  people  to 
the  highell  authority,  that  did  not  ftain  his  adrninif- 
tration  with  more  blood,  in  a  judiciary  way,  than  our 
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proteflor.  Let  us  only  compare  his  executions  with 
ihoie  of  the  fecond  triumvirate  at  Rome,  when  all 
the  nobleft  patriots  of  that  once  flouriihing  common- 
wealth, were  facrificed  to  the  fufpicions  of  Mark  An- 
thony, and  young  Odavius.  Yet  the  latter  of  thefe, 
thpo'  an  excefs  of  good  fortune,  became  the  delight 
of  his  people,  the  patron  and  theme  of  all  the  learned 
and  ingenious,  and  the  envy  of  fucceeding  princes. 
What  iefs  might. have  been  expected  of  Cromwell, 
h^d  he  lived  to  get  over  the  remains  of  prejudice,  to 
put  the  glorious  fchemes  he  had  formed  in  execution, 
and  to  iliew  himfelf  v/hat  he  really  feems  to  have  been, 
a  true  friend  of  liberty,  and  a  lover  of  mankind  in  ge- 
neral ? 

5.  10.  In  order  to  make  his  government  fecure,  at 
the  time  when  the  royaliils  were  plotting  his  dellruc- 
tion,  Cromwell  inftituted  a  new  order  of  deputies, 
under  the  name  of  major-generals,  who  were  in  the 
nature  of  prefects,  or  governors  of  provinces.  They 
v-,'cre  to  have  tjie  infpection  of  the  inferior  magiflrates 
in  every  county,  to  commit  fufpeded  peribns  into 
cuRcdy,  and  to  put  in  execution  many  other  direc- 
tions :  there  was  no  appeal  from  them,  but  to  the 
prote<51or  himfclf.  This  ofrice  however  continued  not 
long  :  for  being  inveiled  v/ith  great  power,  the  major- 
generals  carried  it  in  a  xary  high  and  arbitrary  man- 
ner ;  which  occafioned  their  fupprefTion  by  the  par- 
liament, at  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cleypole,  the  protec- 
tor's fon-in-lav%^ 

it  was  hardly  pofTible,  indeed,  for  any  governor, 
in  fuch  a  precarious  fituation,  to  fhew  more  regard 
than  Cromwell  did  for  the  rights  and  properties  of 
private  men.  He  fupplied  the  benches  at  Weflminf- 
tcr  with  the  ableft  of  lawyers,  whom  he  had  invited 
to  the  publick  fervice.  Maynard,  Twifden,  Nudi- 
g.itc,  Windham,  and  other  gentlemen  of  great  inte- 
grity and  learning,  were  made  by  him  ferjeants  at 
law,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Hale,  afterwards  the  famous 
lord  chief  juftice  Sir  Matthew,  was  advanced  to  be  a 
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judice  of  the  common  pleas.  Mr.  John  Thurloe,  who 
had  been  fecretary  to  the  chief  juitice  St.  John,  was 
raifed  to  the  cilice  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  of  which  he 
acquitted  himfelf  with  indefatigable  diligence.  Mil- 
ton, the  great  Milton,  was  Latin  fecretary;  a  man 
that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  mightiefl  mo- 
narch, tQ  the  moil  polite  and  learned  court,  in  the 
bed  of  ages.  In  a  word,  the  fleet  and  army  were  well 
paid  ;  the  city  of  London  had  the  power  of  its  own 
militia,  under  their  old  major-general  Skippon  ;  the 
common  people  were  eafed  of  fome  of  their  taxes  : 
nor  can  we  better  fu..i  up  the  charafter  of  the  civil 
government  at  this  tinie,  than  in  the  following  extra^l^ 
which  is  chiefly  taken  from  Echard,  a  molt  virulent 
enemy  of  the  protector  and  his  friends. 

**  Cromwell,  tho'^  he  proceeded  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  againll  thofe  who  conteiled  his  authority,  yet 
in  all  other  cafes,  where  the  life  of  his  jurifdi6lion  was 
not  concerned,  he  feemed  to  have  a  great  revejence 
for  the  law,  and  the  conilitution,  rarely  interpofmg 
between  party  and  party;  and  to  do  him  juftice, 
there  appeared  in  his  government  many  things  that 
were  truly  great  and  praife-worthy.  Juflice,  as  Vr'ell 
diftributive  as  commutative,  was  by  him  reftored  al- 
mod  to  its  antient  grace  and  fplendor ;  the  judges  exe- 
cuted their  oihce  without  covetoufnefs,  according  to' 
law  and  equity,  and  the  laws,  except  fome  i^v^,  where 
himfelf  was  immediately  concerned,  being  permitted 
to  have  their  full  force  upon  all,  without  impedi- 
ment or  delay.  Mens  manners,  outwardly  at  lead, 
became  likewife  reformed,  either  by  removing  tha 
incentives  to  luxury,  or  by  means  of  the  antient  lav/s 
now  revived,  and  put  in  execution.  There  was  a 
flridl  difcipline  kept  in  his  court,  where  drunken nefs, 
whoredom,  and  extortion,  were  either  baniihed,  or 
feverely  rebuked.  Trade  began  again  to  fiouriih 
and  profper,  and  mod  things  to  put  on  a  happy 
and  promifmg  afpedl.  The  protedor  alfo  ihewed  a 
great  regard  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  and 
was   a   great   encourager    of  it.     The   univ^erfity  of 
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Oxford,  in  particular,  acknowledged  his  highnefsV 
refpedl  to  them,  in  continuing  their  chancellor,  and 
beflowing  on  the  publick  library  there  four-and-twenty 
Greek  manufcripts,  and  munifcently  allowing  an 
hundred  pounds  a  year  to  a  divinity-reader.  He 
alib  ordered  a  fcheme  to  be  drawn  for  founding  and 
endowing  a  college  at  Durham,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  northern  ftudents,*  Towards  all  who  complied 
with  his  pleafure,  and  courted  his  protedion,  he 
manifeflcd  great  civility,  generofity,  and  bounty. 
No  man  ailedted  to  feem  more  tender  of  the  cler- 
gy than  himfelf,  tho'  he  would  not  liil  himfelf  in 
any  particular  fed;  faying,  *'  it  was  his  only  wiTa 
and  defire  to  fee  the  church  in  peace,  and  that  all 
would  gather  into  one  fheepfold,  ur.der  one  Ihep- 
herd,  Jefus  Chrifc,  and  mutually  love  one  another." 
Tho'  the   publick    ufe   of  the    ccirimon-;prayer   was^ 

denied 

*  In  purfuance  of  this  fcheme.  (which  was  drawn 
in  confcquence  of  a  petition  from  the  city  of  Durham, 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  the  town  of 
Newcaftle)  the  proteClor  iflued  a  long  writ  of  privy 
f.al,  confifting  of  twenty-three  articles,  and  dated 
May  15,  1657.  It  cdablifhcd  a  provoll,  two  preach- 
ers, four  profefTors,  four  tutors,  four  fchoolmaflers 
or  fellows,  twenty-four  fcholars,  12  exhibitioners, 
and  eio-htecn  freefchool  fcholars  ;  fixed  their  endow- 
ment ;  gave  them  the  library  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Durham  ;  with  liberty  to  purchafe  lands,  fue,  or 
be  fued  ;  a  common  feal  and  (tatutes,  with  two  vi- 
liicr?.  and  the  privilege  of  printing  bibles;  regu- 
lated the  power  of  the  mafler  and  other  officers;  ex- 
cufed  th:.m  from  watch  and  w^ard,  &c.  Mr.  Peck  has 
prefcrved  this  piece  entire,  as  alfo  an  addrefs  from 
the  provoft  and  fellows  of  the  college  of  Durham 
to  his  highnefs  Richard  lord  protedtor,  &c.  dated 
in  December  1658,  and  full  of  the  praifcs  of  his 
father. 
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denied  to  the  epifcopal  party,  yet  he  allow'd  the 
ufe  of  their  rites  in  private  houfes  ;  and  mil- 
der courfes  were  taken  than  under  the  tyranny  of 
others." 


CHAR    VIII. 

ProieBor  Cromvvell'j  hehauiour  to-vards  foreign  pritt' 
ces  andjiatesj  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  England, 
the  protefant  religion^  and  the  liberties  of  mankind. 

§.  I.  \X/E  are  now  to  view  the  protedlor  upon 
V V  the  very  pinacle  of  fortune,  where  he 
behaved  with  all  becoming  dignity,  as  he  had  doner 
in  every  other  fituation.  It  has  been  remarked  of 
him,  that  though  his  great  abilities  never  appeared 
till  they  were  called  into  adlion,  yet  they  were  al- 
ways found  fuperior  to  the  prefent  occafion  :  fo  that 
whatever  chara6ler  he  affumed,  he  filled  it  to  the  ut-- 
moll:,  or  even  furpalled  our  common  ideas  of  gran- 
deur. Having  raifed  himfelf  to  the  fovercign  dig- 
nity, he  carried  it  higher,  both  in  peace  and  war, 
than  any  Rn^lilh  monarch  had  done  before  him. 
As  the  titles  of  dictator  and  imperator  at  Rome, 
which  were  lirft  invented  to  ward  off  the  odium  at- 
tendins:  that  of  kins^,  were  rendered  more  illultrious 
by  the  great  men  who  bore  them,  than  that  of  king 
had  ever  heen  ;  fo  the  word  protestor,  v/hich  was 
ufed  originally  only  for  the  guardian  of  a  monarch 
under  aee,  v/hen  it  w^s  annex'd  to  the  name  of  Crom- 
well,  though  for  the  fame  reafon  that  gave  rife  to 
dictator  and  imperator,  it  fignified  fomething  more 
in  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  than  either  king,  em- 
peror, or  any  other  title  then  in  being.      In  order 

I  5  to 
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to  make  good  this  aiTertion,  I  fhall  confider  in  a  few 
words  feme  of  thofe  ads  of  fovereignty,  which  he  ex- 
ercifed  towards  foreign  princes  and  ftates. 

As  1  have  hitherto  in  this  effay,  fo  far  as  the  fub- 
jecls  would  permit,  thrown  together  fads  of  the  fame 
or  a  like  nature  ;  that  I  may  not  here  deviate  from 
this  method,  I  ihall  iirft  take  a  curfory  view  of  the 
v/ars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  thofe  in  particular 
rgainfl:  Holland  and  Spain  ;  then  confider  him  as  im- 
proving the  arts  of  peace,  fo  as  to  make  himfelf  ho- 
noured, courted,  and  even  dreaded  by  his  allies.  In 
both  we  fhall  meet  with  feveral  inftances  of  his  fur- 
jinfing  policy,  his  true  regard  for  the  intereft  of  his 
country,  and  his  indefatigable  induftry  in  promoting 
and  executing  his  defigns. 

§.  2.  In  the  year  1652,  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
two  republicks  of  England  and  Holland,  which  pro- 
duced the  moil  terrible  fea- fights  that  had  ever  been 
known,  fome  of  them  lading  for  three  days  fuccef- 
fively.  The  brave  admiral  Blake,  with  Pen,  Dean, 
IVIenk,  and  Ayfcough,  on  one  fide,  were  againil  the 
famous  De  Ruyter,  Van  Tromp,  De  Wit,  and  other 
gallant  Dutch  commanders,  on  the  other.  The  quar- 
rel began  upon  the  Englifh  demanding  the  tenth  her- 
ring of  the  Dutch  fifhermen  on  our  coafl,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  fovereignty  of  the  feas.  In  the  feve- 
ral engagements  of  the  firfl  year,  the  Englifh  had 
fo  much  the  better,  that  about  the  beginning  of  1653, 
the  flates  fent  over  letters  to  the  Englifh  parliament 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  v/ar,  offering  to  pay  them  a 
large  fum,  befides  acknowledging  their  fovereignty 
cf  the  feas.  Though  Cromwell  had  not  yet  affum- 
ed  the  fupreme  power,  yet  he  had  it  fo  far  in  ef- 
fect, that  particular  application  was  made  to  him 
in  tills  affair.  The  negotiation,  hov/ever,  did  not  fuc- 
ceed  at  prefent. 

But  upon  Cromwell's  turning  out  the  long  par- 
liament, their  high  mightineffes  did  not  doubt  but 
they  fnould  make  an  advantage  of  the  confufion,  v/hich 

they 
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they  thought  mull  fucceed.  They  no  longer  applied 
therefore  for  peace,  but  fent  out  a  fleet  with  all  imagi- 
nable diligence.  Cromwell,  for  his  part,  was  not  behind- 
hand with  them  in  h's  preparations,  but  gave  thera 
fuch  a  reception  by  his  admirals,  as  they  did  not  ex- 
pert :  fo  tliat  after  a  long  and  bloody  engagement, 
in  which  the  Englifh  loft  little  befides  their  admiral 
Dean,  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  fhelter  thcmfelves 
behind  the  fands  between  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  to  pre- 
vent the  deftrudion  of  their  whole  fleet.  This  made 
the  ftates  fue  again  for  peace,  in  the  moil:  fubmif- 
five  manner  :  to  which  Cromwell  was  not  averfe,  but 
would  allow  of  no  ceflation  till  it  was  adlually  con- 
cluded. Both  parties  therefore  got  ready  again  for 
an  engagement,  the  Dutch  having  no  lefs  than  125; 
fail. 

They  came  forth  with  great  confidence  of  fuccefs  ; 
but  ftill  found  the  Englifh  an  over  match  :  for  after 
a  fight  for  two  days,  in  which  Van  Tromp  was  killed,, 
and  about  thirty  of  their  fliips  fired  or  funk,  they 
made  all  the  fail  they  could  towards  the  7'exel^ 
This  vi6lory,  tho'  it  coft  the  Englifli  dear,  was  Jo 
acceptable  to  Cromwell  and  his  parliament,  that  a 
day  of  thankfgiving  was  appointed  for  it;  and  gold 
chains,  with  fine  medals  repref^nting  a  fea-fight,  were 
giv^en  to  the  admirals  for  their  good  fervices.  On  the 
ether  hand  it  put  the  Hollanders  into  the  utmoft  con- 
fufion,  and  occafioned  ,  fome  dangerous  infurredtions 
of  the  common  people.  The  ftates  applied  themfelves 
therefore  to  Cromwell's  parliamienc  and  council  ;  v/ho- 
Vv'ould  grant  them  no  other  terms,  than  the  taking  a 
leafe,  and  paying  an  annual  rent  for  the  liberty  of 
fifning  in  the  Englifh  feas. 

But  this  parliament  and  council  having  furren- 
dered  up  their  powers  to  the  lord  protector,  they 
made  a  frem  application  to  him  alone  ;  who  at  laft, 
when  he  faw  no  greater  advantages  could  be  ex- 
peded,  granted  them  a  peace  upon  the  following 
conditions,  i.  That  they  fliouldip^not  permit  any 
of  the  king's  party  to  refide  vvithip'^their  dominions. 

2.   1  hat 
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2  That  they  fhould  never  fufFer  the  prince  of  O- 
range  to  be  lladtholder,  general,  or  admiral.  3.  That 
they  fhould  reftore  the  illand  of  Polerone  in  the  Eaft- 
Jndies,  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Englifh  in  the 
reign  of  king  James  the  firft.  4.  That  they  Ihoald 
pay  300,000  1.  for  the  barbarities  formerly  exercifed 
on  the  Englilh  at  Amboyna.  5.  That  they  fhould 
never  difpute  the  rights  of  the  Englifh  fiag.  Glo- 
rious conditions  for  the  protedlor  !  and  fuch  as  none 
of  our  monarchs  could  procure  before  him,  tho'  the 
terms  of  the  third  and  fourth  articles  had  been  often 
con  te  (led. 

• 

§.  3.  Thegreateft  difficulty  the  protedlor  met  with, 
in  relation  to  foreign  aifairs,  was,  which  fide  to  chufe 
in  the  war  between  France  and  Spain.  Great  appli- 
cation was  made  to  him  from  both  fides.  Spain,  fays 
biinop  Burnet,  ordered  their  ambaflador  de  Carde- 
nas, a  great  and  able  man,  to  compliment  him,  and 
to  engage,  that  in  cafe  he  would  join  with  them,  they 
would  pay  him  icg,oco  crowns  per  month,  and 
20OjO00  crowns  by  way  of  advance,  and  not  make 
peace  till  Calais  was  again  recovered  to  the  Englifh, 
which  had  now  been  loft  about  an  hundred  years. 
The  prince  of  Conde  likewife,  Vv'ho  was  then  in  hof- 
tility  with  France,  and  fupported  by  Spain,  offered 
to  turn  proteflant,  and,  upon  Cromwell's  alfiiUng 
iiim,  to  make  a  defcent  in  Guienne,  where  he  doubt- 
ed net  but  the  proteftants  would  join  him,  and  enable 
him  fo  to  diilrefs  France,  as  to  obtain  for  themfelves, 
and  fcr  England,  what  conditions  the  protedor 
pleafed  to  dictate,  liut  that  prince's  pretenfions, 
upon  farther  enquiry,  were  found  to  be  ill-grounded 
and  vain.  Mazarine,  on  the  other  hand,  endea- 
voured to  outbid  Spain,  by  offering  to  afTifl  him  to 
take  Dunkirk,  then  in  the  Spaniards  hands,  and  a 
place  of  much  more  importance  than  Calais  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  infmuated,  that  in  cafe  he  joined 
with  Spain,  an  army  of  Huguenots,  headed  by  the 
kin^  or  his  brother,  fliould  make  a  defcent  on  Eng- 
land .; 
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land ;  which,  at  that  time,  might  be  of  dangerous 
confequence  to  Cromwell,  confidering  how  many  ene- 
mies he  had  at  home. 

This,  the  bilhop  aiTures  us,  was  the  thing  that  de- 
termined him  to  join  with  the  French  ;  and  in  confe- 
quence of  the  treaty,  which  was  concluded  foon  after, 
the  king  and  duke  were  difmilTed  the  kingdom  of 
France  with  many  excufes,  fome  money,  and  abun- 
dance of  promifes.  The  prelate  mentions  another 
thing,  which,  he  fays,  had  great  weight  with  the 
protedor,  while  he  was  yet  balancing  in  his  mind  about 
this  alliance.  One  Gage,  formerly  a  priell,  coming  over 
from  the  Weft- Indies,  informed  him  how  weak  an4 
how  wealthy  the  Spaniards  were  there ;  which  made 
him  conclude,  that  it  would  be  both  a  great  and  an 
eafy  conqueft  to  feize  their  dominions.  And  this  he 
thought  would  fupply  him  with  fuch  a  treafure,  as 
would  thoroughly  eftablilh  his  government. 

It  has  been  a  queftion  much  difputed,  whether 
Cromwell,  in  joining  with  France  againft  Spain,  did 
really  adl  confiftently  with  the  true  intereft  of  his  coun- 
try ?  Moft  people  have  maintained  the  negative  ;  but 
I  think  with  very  little  reafon.  The  condition  of 
France,  at  that  time,  was  far  different  from  what  we 
have  feen  it  in  our  days.  The  king  was  a  minor, 
and  the  royal  family  divided  among  themfelves,  which 
had  reduced  the  conftitution  to  a  languifhing  ftate. 
Whereas  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  then  united  and 
powerful;  and  the  king  of  Spain,  in  particular,  was* 
poffefTed  of  the  Netherlands,  juft  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, which  rendered  him  formidable,  and  made  it 
the  intereft  of  England  to  fupport  France  againft  him. 
Cromwell  then,  notwithftanding  what  has  been  ^faid, 
might  have,  and  I  believe  had,  more  general  and  na- 
tional views  in  this  alliance,  than  have  hitherto  been 
afcribed  to  him. 

§.  4.  But  to  put  this  matter  beyond  all  difpute,  and 
to  'fhew  that  the  Spaniards  before  Cromwell's  time 
were  too  much  like  what  we  have  found  them  fince, 

.  which 
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which  made  it  next  to  impoffible  for  a  man  of  his  fpi- 
rit  not  to  refent  their  infults  and  depredations  on  his 
countrymen,  we  need  only  read  the  manifeflo  penned 
in  Latin  by  the  immortal  Milton,  and  publifhed  by 
the  protedlor  while  his  fleet* was  in  America,  to  (hew 
**  the  juilice  of  the  caufe  of  this  commonwealth 
againfl  the  Spaniards."  I  (hall  fet  down  a  few  paf- 
fages  of  it,  in  order  to  recommend  the  perufal  of  the 
whole,  a  tranflation  of  which  was  lately  printed  *. 

After  fetting  forth  the  ftate  of  affairs  for  many  years 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  ihevving  how  much 
the  two  late  kings,  James  and  Charles  I,  had  fuf- 
fered  themfelves  and  their  fubjedls  to  be  infulted  by 
the  Spaniards,  it  proceeds  :  ''  But  as  to  the  difputes 
that  have  arifen  in  the  Well-Indies,  though  we,  both 
in  the  continent  itfelf,  and  in  the  iflands,  have  plan- 
tations as  well  as  they ;  and  have  as  good,  nay  a  bet- 
ter right  to  poffefs  them,  than  the  Spaniards  have  to 
poffefs  theirs ;  and  though  we  have  a  right  to  trade 
in  thofe  Teas,  equally  good  with  theirs  ;  yet,  with- 
out any  reafon,  or  any  damage  fuflained,  and  that 
when  there  was  not  the  leaft  difpute  about  commerce, 
they  have  been  continually  invading  our  colonies  in  a 
hoftiie  way,  killing  our  men,  taking  our  Ihips,  rob- 
bing us  of  our  goods,  laying  walle  our  houfes  aad 
fields,  imprifoning  and  enflaving  our  people  :  this 
they  have  been  doing  all  along  till  thefe  prefent  times^ 
wherein  v^e  have  of  late  engaged  in  an  expedition 
againil  them.  For  which  reafon,  contrary  to  what 
ufed  to  be  done  formerly  in  the  like  cafe,  they  have 
detained  our  (hips  and  merchants,  and  confifcated 
their  goods  rJmofl  every  where  through  the  Spanifli 
dominions :  fo  that  whether  v;e  turn  .our  eyes  to  Ame- 
rica or  Europe,  they  alone  are  undoubtedly  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  authors  of  the  war." 

It  then  fets  forth  the  barbarous  treatment  of  many 
of  our  merchants  and  failors,  giving  a  long  lift  of 
particular  inllances  ;  and  goes  on  thus.     *'  By  thefe, 

and 

*  For  A.  Millar  in  the  Strand, 
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and  many  more  examples  of  the  fame  kind,  too  long 
to  be  reckoned  up,  'tis  abundantly  evident,  that  the 
king  of  Spain  and  his  fubjeds  think  they  are  no  way 
bound,  by  any  condition  of  peace  to  be  performed  to 
us  on  their  part,  in  thefe  places ;  fince  they  have  ha.- 
bitually  exercifed  all  forts  of  hoftilities  againft  us, 
nay  have  even  done  fuch  things  as  are  more  unfuit- 
able,  and  more  grievous  than  open  adls  of  hoftility  ; 
and  fmce  that  cruelty  with  which  they  ufually  treat 
the  Englifh  in  America,  is  fo  contrary  to  the  articles 
of  peace,  that  it  does  not  fo  much  as  feem  fuitable  to 
the  laws  of  the  mod  bloody  war. — 

But  the  king  of  Spain  feems  to  be  convinced,  that 
the  facred  bonds  of  friendfhip  have  been  iirft  broken 
on  his  fide  ;  v/hich  thing  is  fo  clear  and  manifeil, 
that  our  adverfaries  in  the  controverfy  are  afhamed 
to  deny  the  fad,  and  chufe  rather  to  difpute  with 
us  concerning  the  right  of  pofTelTion. — They  pretend 
to  have  a  double  title,  one  founded  upon  the  pope's 
gift,  and  another  upon  their  having  iiril  difcovered 
thofe  places.  As  to  the  firfl,  we  know  the  pope  has 
always  been  very  liberal  in  his  gifts  of  kingdoms  and 
countries ;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  cannot  but  think, 
that  in  fo  doing,  he  acls  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  him,  whofe  vicar  he  profefTes  himfelf,  who 
would  not  fo  much  as  allow  himfelf  to  be  appointed 
a  judge  in  the  dividing  of  inheritances. — But  we  deny 
his  being  veiled  with  any  fuch  authority,  nor  do  we 
think  there  is  any  nation  fo  void  of  underilanding,  as 
to  think  that  fo  great  power  is  lodged  in  him  ;  or 
that  the  Spaniards  would  believe  this,  or  acquiefce  in 
it,  if  he  ihould  require  them  to  yield  up  as  much  as 
he  has  be  (lowed. — 

Nor  is  the  other  title  of  any  greater  weight ;  as 
if  the  Spaniards,  in  confequence  of  their  having  firil 
difcovered  fome  few  parts  of  America,  and  given 
names  to  fome  iflands,  rivers,  and  promontories,  had 
for  this  reafon  lawfully  acquired  the  government  and 
dominion  of  that  new  world,  But  fuch  an. imaginary 
'title,  founded  on  fuch  a  filly  pretence,  without  be- 

ine 
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ing  in  poffcflion,  cannot  poffibly  create  any  true  and 
lawful  right.  The  befl  right  of  pofTefTion  in  America, 
is  that  which  is  founded  on  one's  having  planted  co- 
lonies there,  and  fettled  in  fuch  places  as  had  either 
no  inhabitants,  or  by  the  confent  of  the  inhabitants, 
if  there  were  any  ;  or  at  leaft  in  fome  of  the  wild  and 
uncultivated  parts  of  the  country,  which  they  were 
not  numerous  enough  to  replenifh  and  improve. 

If  this  be  true,  as  the  Spaniards  will  be  found  to 
hold  their  pofTeiTions  there  very  unjuftly,  having  ob- 
tained all  of  them  againft  the  will  of  the  inhabitants, 
and,  as  it  were,  plucked  them  out  of  their  very 
bowels ;  having  laid  the  foundation  of  their  empire 
in  that  place  in  the  blood  of  the  poor  natives,  and 
rendered  feveral  large  iflands  and  countries,  that  were 
in  a  tolerable  cafe  when  they  found  them,  fo  many 
barren  defarts,  and  rooted  out  all  the  inhabitants 
there :  fo  the  Englifli  hold  their  pofleffions  there  by 
the  befl  right  imaginable,  efpecially  thofe  illands 
where  the  Spaniards  have  fallen  upon  their  colonies, 
and  quite  demolifhed  them  ;  which  iflands  had  no 
other  inhabitants  at  all,  or  if  they  had,  they  were  all 
flaln  by  the  Spaniards,  who  had  likewife  deferted 
thefe  places,  and  left  them  v/ithout  any  to  improve  or 
cultivate  them, — Although  granting  we  had  beat  the 
Spaniards  out  of  thofe  places  where  we  have  planted 
our  colonies,  out  of  which  they  had  £rll  expelled  the 
inhabitants,  we  fhould  have  pofTefs'd  them  with  bet- 
ter right,  as  the  avengers  of  the  murder  of  that  people, 
and  of  the  injuries  fullained  by  them,  than  the  Spa- 
niards, their  opprefTors  and  murderers. — 

All  thefe  things  being  confidered,  we  hof>e  the  time 
will  come,  when  all,  but  efpecially  true  Englilhmen, 
will  lay  afide  their  private  animofities  among  them- 
felves,  and  renounce  their  own  proper  advantages, 
rather  than  through  an  excefTive  defire  of  that  fmall 
profit  to  be  made  by  trading  with  Spain,  which  can- 
not be  obtained  but  upon  Yuch  conditions^  as  are  dif- 
honourable,  and  in  fome  fort  unlawful ;  and  which  may 
likewife  be  got  fome  other  way ;  to  expcfe,  as  they 

now 
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now  do,  the  fouls  of  many  young  traders,  by  thofe 
terms  upon  which  they  now  live  and  trade  there  ;  and 
fuffer  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  many  chrifcian  brethren 
in  America,  and,  in  fine,  the  honour  of  this  whole 
nation,  to  be  expofed." 

§.  5.  Having  thus  declared  the  reafons  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, the  proteclor,  in  order  to  make  the  bell  of 
Gage's  information,  fitted  cut  a  fleet,  with  a  force 
fufhcient,  as  he  thought,  to  feize  Hifpaniola  and 
Cuba.  When  the  time  of  fetting  out  this  fleet  came 
on,  all  men  wondered  whither  it  fliould  be  defigned. 
Some  imagined  it  was  to  rob  the  church  of  Loretto  ; 
and  this  apprehenflon  occafloned  a  fortification  to  be 
drawn  round  it :  others  talk'd  of  Rome  itfelf ;  for  the 
protedlor's  preachers  often  gave  out,  "  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  divifions  at  home,  he  would  go  and  fack 
Babylon."  Others  thought  the  defign  was  againfl 
Cadiz,  though  he  had  not  yet  broke  with  Spain.  The 
French  knew  nothing  of  the  fecret,  and  the  protector, 
not  having  finiPned  his  alliance  with  them,  was  not 
obliged  to  impart  to  them  the  reafon  of  his  prepara- 
tions. All  he  faid  about  it  was  this,  ''  that  he  fent 
out  the  fleet,  to  guard  the  feas,  and  to  reHore  England 
to  its  dominion  on  that  element." 

This  fleet,  conTifting  of  about  thirty  men  of  war, 
under  the  command  of  vice-admJral  Penn,  with  about 
four  thoufand  land  foldiers  to  be  commanded  by  Ve- 
nables  ,  fet  fail  the  beginning  of  this  year,  diredlly  for 
Barbadoes,  v/here  the  two  commanders  were  ordered 
to  break  open  their  commifiions.  Being  fafeiy  arrived 
there,  and  new  men  taken  in  to  increafe  the  land  army, 
they  failed  to  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola.  Yenablcs 
landed  his  men  in  an  ill  place,  diiterent  from  the  or- 
ders he  had  received  from  the  protedor,  and  marched 
them  through  fuch  thick  v/oods  and  uneafy  paflages, 
that  the  Spaniards,  with  a  very  unequal  number,  beat 
them  back  ;  and  they  were  foon  forced  to  re-embark. 
To  makefome  amends  for  this  mifcarriage,  they  made 
another  defcent  on  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  and  ob- 
tained 
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tained  an  eafy  pofTeflion  of  it ;  which  ifland  has  ever 
fince  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifli  :  where 
leaving  a  good  body  of  foot  to  fecure  it,  they  failed 
back  to  England.  The  protestor  was  never  fo  much 
difturbed  as  at  this  difafler  at  Hifpaniola  ;  fo  that 
Penn  and  Venables  were  no  fooner  come  on  fhore, 
but  he  committed  them  both  to  the  Tower,  and  could 
never  be  prevailed  on  to  truft  either  of  them  again  *. 

§.  6. 

*  One  of  our  political  weekly  writers,  in  a  letter 
upon  the  fitnefs  of  a  late  defign  that  unfortunately 
niifcarried,  has  fome  paragraphs  relating  to  this  ex- 
pedition that  are  very  much  to  the  protedor's  advan- 
tage, and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  here  omitted, 

**  Thefe  thoughts  on  the  fitnefs  of  the  defign,  fays 
the  letter-writer,  may,  I  think,  be  well  fupported,  by 
obferving  the  councils  and  defign  of  Cromwell,  in  his 
expedition  to  the  Spanilli  Well-Indies ;  of  which  I  the 
rather  chufe  to  fpeak,  becaufe  that  matter  is  generally 
mifconceived,  and  it  is  mifreprefsnted  by  oar  noble 
hiftorian  lord  Clarendon. — But  Mr.  Burchett,  in  his 
naval  hiflory,  hath  given  us  a  copy  of  Cromwell's  in- 
flrudtions  to  Venables,  which  is  fuperior  to  all  other 
teftimony.  Lord  Clarendon  fays,  that  their  orders 
were  very  particular,  and  very  poJitive,  that  they 
ihould  land  at  fuch  a  place  at  Hifpaniola,  v/hich  was 
defcribed  to  them.  Whereas  their  orders  were  at 
large  and  general;  viz..  to  purfue  fuch  methods  as 
they  found  proper  for  the  general  defign  of  gaining  an 
intereft  in  the  Spanilh  Weil-Indies ;  and  therefore 
the  inflrudions  fay,  "  We  fhall  not  tie  you  up  to  a 
method,  by  any  particular  inllrudions,  but  only  com- 
municate to  you  what  hath  been  under  our  confidera- 
tion." 

It  appears  plainly  from  thefe  inftru£lions,  that  his 
aim  was  not  fo  piddling  as  to  take  St.  Domingo,  with 
the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola.  Even  taking  the  Havanna, 
with  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  though  it  was  within  the 
compafs  of  his  inftrudlions,  yet  he  confxder'd  it  only 
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5.  6.  About  the  time  that  Penn  and  Venables  fet 
out  on  this  expedition,  admiral  Blake  failed  with  an- 
other fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  fcour  thofe  feas 
of  the  Turkifh  pirates ;  and  not  meeting  with  any  of 
them,  he  bravely  refolved  to  feek  them  out  in  their 

ports. 

as  part  of  the  outworks  to  his  greater  deiign  ;  for  the 
treafures  are  upon  the  continent,  not  in  the  iflands. 
The  latter  are  of  ufe  as  fleps,  or  fecurities  to  the 
former..  He  therefore  meant  a  rich  fettlement  on  the 
continent ;  had  his  eye  particularly  on  Cartagena, 
which  he  intended  for  the  chief  feat  of  the  Britiih  em- 
pire in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  and  which  would  give 
a  final  decifion  to  all  difputes,  and  prevent  all  further 
diiturbances  from  Spain* 

And  immediately  upon  the  news  of  having  taken 
Jamaica,  he  loil  no  time,  fays  lord  Clarendon,  but 
fent  prefently  a  good  fquadron  of  fhips,  and  a  recruit 
of  fifteen  hundred  men,  refoiving  to  make  continual 
war  on  the  Spaniards  from  that  place. — 

Thefe  inftrudions  of  Cromwell's  were  general,  as 
hath  been  faid,  to  make  a  conqueil  as  they  found 
themfelves  able ;  and  the  intent  vv^as  that  it  ihould  be 
a  holding  one.  To  that  end  there  are  two  or  three 
methods  communicated  to  the  commander  in  chief, 
which  had  been  before  under  the  confideration  of  the 
council.  They  are  fo  curious,  and  fo  much  to  our 
prefent  purpofe,  that  it  will  not  be  unacceptable,  I 
believe,  to  tranfcribe  a  part  of  them. 

"  The  iirH  method  is  to  land  on  fome  of  the 
iflands,  particularly  Hifpaniola  and  St.  John's  [i.  e. 
Porto  Rioco]  one  or  both ;  which  being  pofTefs'd  and 
brought  under  obedience,  from  thence  you  may  fend 
force  for  the  taking  of  the  Havanna,  which  is  the 
back  door  to  the  Weft-Indies.  The  taking  of  the 
Havanna  is  fo  confiderable,  that  we  have  had  thoughts 
of  beginning  the  firft  attempt  upon  that  fort  and  the 
ifland  of  Cuba  j  and  do  ftill  judge  it  worthy  of  con- 
fideration. 

Another 
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ports.  He  came  firft  before  Algiers,  and  fending  to 
the  dey,  demanded  that  all  the  Englifh  fliips  might 
be  reilored,  and  all  the  Englilh  flaves  releafed.  1  he 
dey  hereupon  fent  a  prefent  to  Blake,  and  gave  him 
to  underiland,  '<  that  the  fhips  and  captives  already 
taken  belonged  to  private  men,  therefore  not  fo  mucli 

in 

Another  way  is  for  the  prefent  to  leave  the  iflands, 
and  to  make  the  firft  attempt  on  the  main  land,  in 
one  or  more  places,  betv/een  the  river  Oroonoque  and 
Porto-Bello,  aiming  therein  chiefly  at  Cartagena, 
which  we  would  make  the  feat  of  the  intended  de- 
fign;  wherein  if  you  have  fuccefs,  you  will  probably 
be  mafters  of  all  the  Spaniih  treafure,  which  comes 
from  Peru,  by  way  of  Panama  in  the  South-fea  to 
Porto-Bello  in  the  North- fea.  You  will  have  houfcs 
ready  built,  a  country  ready  planted,  and  moll  of  the 
people  Indians  who  will  fubmit  to  ycu. 

There  is  a  third  confideration,  relating  both  to  the 
iflaiids  and  the  main,  which  is  to  make  the  liru  at- 
tempt upon  St.  Domingo,  or  Porto-P^ico,  one  or  both, 
and  having  fecared  them,  to  go  immediately  to  Car- 
tagena." 

Now  it  will  be  obferved    that    thefe  deiigns  were 
form'd,  and  the  fleet  and  forces  fent,  not  a  year  after 
the  war  was  proclaimed,  but  in  the  year  before  ;  he 
elleeming    that    the  war  was  begun  by  them,  whea 
they    began    to   pra<5life   fome   depredations   on    the 
Englifh,  though    not    to  be  named  with   what   hatii 
iince  been  done.     Moreover  it  will  be  obferved  that 
the  defign  was  fecret ;  not  fo  fecret  indeed,  as  to  end 
in  nothing,  and  leave  fufpicion  that  no  greater  matter 
was  ever  intended  ;  but  fo  as  to  be  concealed  from 
the  enemy  ;  not  altogether  from   any  fufpicion  ;   for 
that  mufl  be  impoiTible  ;  but  from  any  certain  afTu- 
rance  ;   which  was  fo  far  done  that  the  Spanifli  am- 
baffador  did  not   believe   it,    till  fraternities  were  en- 
tered into  on  the  Exchange  in  London,   for   carrying 
on  plantations  at  Jamaica.     See  Craftfman   of  June 
a;,  174.1. 
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in  his  power ;  but  yet  they  fhould  be  rellored  at  a 
moderate  ranfom  ;  and  if  the  admiral  thought  good, 
they  would  conclude  a  peace,  and  for  the  future  offer 
no  adls  of  violence  to  any  of  the  Englilh  fnips  and 
natives." 

A  peace  being  accordingly  concluded,  Blake  failed 
from  thence  to  Tunis,  where,  having  made  the  fame 
demand  as   at  Algiers,  inilead  of  the  like  fubmilTion, 
he  received  this  refolute  anfwer,  "  that  there   were 
their  caflles  of  Goletta,  and  their  fhips  and  callles  of 
Porto-Ferino  ;   he   might   do   his  worfl:,  for  he  fhould 
not  think  to  fright  them  with  the  fight  of  his  fleet." 
Provoked  at  this  anfwer,  Blake   refolved    to   deftroy 
their  fhips  in  Porto-Ferino.     Accordingly  he  ordered 
his  captains  to  man  their  long-boats  with  flout  fea- 
men,  and  fent  them    into  the  harbour    to  fire  thole 
fhips,  whilfl  the  admiral  with  all  his  fleet  thundered 
mofl  furioufly  againft  their  cafdes.     The  feamen  fo 
bravely  performed  their  parts,  that   all    the  Turkifh 
fhips  of  war  were  foon  reduced  to  afhes,  with  the   lofs 
of  only  twenty-five  men,  and    forty-eight  wounded, 
on  the  Englifli  fide.  Thefe  were  adtions  of  the  higheft 
condu6l  and  courage,  which  made  the  Engliih  name 
very  formidable  in  thofe  feas. 

There  was  another  reafon  of  Blake's  failing  into  the 
Mediterranean ;  which  was,  to  demand  fatisfadion  of 
all  princes  and  flates,  that  had  molefted  the  Englifli 
in    the   time   of  confuiion   at   home.      Accordingly, 
among  other  places,  he  failed  to  Leghorn,  and  dif- 
patched  his  fecretary  to  demand  of  the  great  duke   of 
Tufcany    60,000   1.  for   damages    fuftained     by    the 
Englifh  in  his  dutchy  ;   prince  Rupert  having  taken 
and  fold  as  many  Engliih  fhips,  as  amounted  to  that 
value,  to  the  great  duke's  fubjedls.     The  duke  v/as 
willing  to  pay  part  of  the  fum,  and  defired   time  to 
confult  the  pope  about  the  refl.     Blake  faid,  the  pope 
had  nothing  to  do  with   it,   and  he  would   have  the 
whole  fum  ;  which  was  paid  him.     The  duke  pre- 
tended that  the  pope  ought  to  pay  part  of  the  damage, 
fome  of  the  fhips  having  been  fold  to  his  fubjeds; 

accordingly 
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accordingly  the  next  fucceeding  pope  repaid  20,000 
piftoles.  Admiral  Blake  fent  home  fixteen  fhips  laden 
with  the  efFefts  he  had  received  from  feveral  flates,  for 
fatisfadlion  and  damages;  and  they  were  ordered  to 
fail  up  the  Thames  together,  for  a  pleafant  fpedacle 
to  the  people. 

§.  7.  The  king  of  Spain,  provoked  at  the  late  at- 
tempt upon  the  Well-Indies,  declared  war  againft 
England ;  and  the  protedor  difpatched  orders  to  ad- 
miral Blake,  to  watch  the  return  of  the  Spanilh  plate- 
fleet,  and  make  what  deilrudion  he  could  upon  the 
coafts  of  Spain  ;  and  thought  fit  now  to  finifh  his  al- 
liance with  France,  fending  Lockhart  his  ambaffa- 
dor  thither  for  that  end.  His  highnefs  undertook  to 
fend  over  an  army  of  fix  thoufand  foot ;  and  when 
the  forts  of  Dunkirk  and  Mardyke  fhould  be  taken, 
they  were  to  be  put  into  his  hands. 

Admiral  Blake,  and  Montague  afterwards  earl  of 
Sandwich,  having  blocked  up  the  port  of  Cadiz 
for  fome  weeks,  without  being  able  to  bring  the 
Spaniards  to  a  fight,  were  obliged  to  fail  to  Wyers- 
bay  in  Portugal,  to  take  in  fupplies.  They  left  be- 
hind them  captain  Stayner,  with  only  feven  ihips ; 
who,  while  the  commanders  were  retired,  perce/ved 
the  Spanifli  plate-fleet  making  diredlly  to  Cadiz, 
Notwithflanding  the  fmall  force  he  had  with  him ; 
Stayner  refolved  to  fall  on  the  Spaniards  ;  which  he 
did  with  fuch  fucccfs,  that  in  a  few  hours  the  whole 
fleet  was  fpoiled.  One  fhip  was  funk  ;  another  burnt, 
in  which  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  with  his  lady,  pe- 
rifhed  in  the  flames  :  two  were  forced  on  ground  ;  one 
got  off,  and  two  remained  in  the  conqueror's  hands  ; 
which  being  brought  to  Portfmouth,  the  bullion,  to 
the  value  of  two  millions,  was  there  landed,  and 
conveyed  in  carts  to  London,  as  a  trophy  of  this  great 
vidory  *.  §.8. 

*  See  (in  the  appendix,  No.  II.  of  the  poems) 
Mr.  Waller's  beautiful  poem  on  this  vidory,  entitled. 
Of  a  v/ar  with  Spain,  and  fight  at  Sea  by  general 
Montague, 
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§.  8.  Blake  being  returned  to  Cadiz,  and  having 
there  rode  out  the  winter  of  1657,  he  received  intelli- 
gence, that  another  Spanifh  plate-fleet,  much  richer 
than  the  former,  was  coming  home  ;  but,  for  fear  of 
the  Englifh  fleet,  had  put  into  the  bay  of  Santa-Cruz 
in  the  Canaries.  Upon  this  Blake  weighed  anchor 
April  the  1 3th,  and  by  the  20th  flood  ofi:'  of  the  faid 
bay ;  where  he  accordingly  found  the  galleons  ar- 
rived, to  the  number  of  fixteen  men  of  war.  The 
bay  was  fecured  by  a  fl:rong  calUe  well  furniflied  with 
ordnance,  befldes  feven  forts  more  in  feveral  parts  of 
it  mounted  with  fix,  four,  and  three  guns  apiece, 
and  united  by  a  line  of  communication  from  one  fort 
to  another,  which  was  mann'd  with  mufqueteers. 
Don  Diego  Diagues,  the  Spanifli  admiral,  caufed  all 
his  fmaller  fliips  to  moor  clofe  to  the  fliore,  covered 
by  the  cafl;les  and  forts,  and  polled  the  flx  large  gal- 
leons farther  ofl^  at  anchor,  with  their  formidable 
broadfides  to  the  fea,  A  Dutch  merchant-  man  was 
at  this  time  in  the  bay,  the  mafl:er  whereof  perceiv- 
ing the  Englifli  were  reaidy  to  enter,  defir'd  Don 
Diego's  leave  to  depart  :  **  For,  faid  he,  I  am  very 
fure  Blake  will  prefently  be  among  us."  To  which 
the  Don  refolutely  anfwered,  '*  Get  you  gone  if  you 
will,  and  let  Blake  come  if  he  dares." 

Blake  having  called  a  council  of  war,  and  finding 
it  impradticable  to  carry  off  the  galleons,  refoived  to 
burn  them  all  :  to  which  end  he  ordered  captain  Stay- 
ner,  with  a  fquadron,  to  fl:and  into  the  very  bay  : 
who  by  eight  the  next  morning  fell  furioufly  on  the 
Spaniards,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  their  forts,  and 
fought  them  almofl  an  hour.  The  admiral  feconding 
him,  polled  fome  of  the  larger  fhips  to  cannonade  the 
caftle  and  forts ;  which  play'd  their  parts  To  well,  that 
the  enemy  was  forced  to  leave  them.  Blake  for  the 
fpace  of  four  hours  engaged  the  galleons,  which  made 
a  brave  refinance,  but  were  at  lail  abandon'd  by  the 
enemy  :  as  \yQVQ  likewife  the  fmaller  veflels,  which 
lay  under  the  forts  ;  which  were  burnt  by  Stayner, 
whilft  Blake  did  the  fame  by  the  large  galleons :  fo 

that 
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that  this  whole  plate-fleet,  of  ineftimable  value,  was 
utterly  deftroyed,  without  the  lofs  of  one  Englifh  fhip, 
and  with  no  more  than  forty-eight  men  killed,  and 
an  hundred  and  twenty  wounded.  The  news  of  this 
brave  and  unparallePd  aftion  being  brought  to  Eng- 
land, the  parliament  ordered  a  day  of  thankfgiving 
for  this  great  fuccefs ;  and  the  protedlor,  at  their  de- 
ilre,  fent  the  admiral  a  diamond  ring  of  500 1.  value, 
and  knighted  Stayner  at  his  return  to  England. 

§.  9.  Blake,  after  this  noble  exploit,  failed  back 
to  Spain,  whence,  after  having  long  kept  all  their 
ports  in  awe,  he  returned  for  England.  But  falling 
fick  of  a  fever,  he  died  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age, 
jufl  as  the  fleet  was  entering  into  Plymouth  Sound  ; 
where  he  paflionately  enquired  for  the  land,  but 
found  his  own  element  the  more  proper  bed  of  ho- 
nour. He  had  a  publick  funeral  juiily  beftowed  upon 
him,  and  the  honour  of  being  interred  in  Henry  the 
feventh's  chapel.  The  lord  Clarendon  fays,  ''  He 
was  the  firll  man  that  declined  the  old  track,  and 
made  it  manifefl:,  that  the  naval  fcience  mighc  be  at- 
tained in  lefs  time  than  was  imagined ;  and  defpifed 
thofe  rules  which  had  been  long  in  pradlice,  to  keep 
his  fliips  and  his  men  out  of  danger,  which  had  been 
held  in  former  times  a  point  of  great  ability  and  cir- 
camfpedlion ;  as  if  the  principal  art  requiiite  in  the 
captain  of  a  Ihip,  had  been  to  be  fure  to  come  home 
fafe  again.  He  was  the  firil:  man  who  brought  fliips 
to  contemn  callles  on  fliore,  which  had  been  thought 
ever  very  formidable,  and  were  difcovered  by  him  to 
make  a  noife  only,  and  to  fright  thofe  who  could 
rarely  be  hurt  by  them.  He  was  the  firll  that  infufed 
that  proportion  of  courage  into  the  fearrien,  by  m.ak- 
ing  them  fee  by  experience,  what  mighty  things  they 
could  do,  if  they  were  refolved ;  and  taught  them  to 
flght  in  fire  as  well  as  upon  water:  and  tho'  he  hath  been 
very  well  imitated  and  followed,  he  was  the  firil  that 
gave  the  example  of  that  kind  of  naval  courage,  and 
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bold  and  refolute  atcbievements.*'     A  very  proper  fer- 
vant  this  to  fuch  a  mailer  as  Cromwell ! 

Blake  had  a  very  great  regard  to  the  honour  of  his 
country,  and  the  Englifh  dominion  of  the  feas.  One 
inrtance  of  his  care  to  preferve  this  honour,  men- 
tioned by  bifhop  Burnet,  I  cannot  omit.  He  fays,  that 
Blake  happening  to  be  at  Malaga  with  the  Heet,  be- 
fore Cromwell  made  war  upon  Spain,  fome  of  the 
fcamea  going  afhore,  met  the  hoft,  as  it  was  carry- 
ing about,  and  not  only  refufed  to  pay  any  honour 
to  it,  but  laugh'd  at  thofe  that  did.  Whereupon 
one  of  the  priefls  ftirr'd  up  the  people  to  refent  this 
affront;  and  fo  they  fell  upon  them,  and  beat  them 
feverely.  The  feamen  returning  to  their  ihip,  and 
complaining  of  the  ufage  they  had  met  with,  Blske 
immediately  difpatched  a  trumpeter  to  the  viceroy, 
to  demand  the  pried  who  had  been  the  chief  oc- 
cafion  of  it  ;  to  which  the  viceroy  returned  this  an- 
fwer,  "  that  he  had  no  authority  over  the  priell,  and 
fo  could  not  difpofe  of  him.*'  But  Blake  fent  him 
word  again,  *'  that  he  would  not  enquire  who  had 
power  to  fend  the  priell  to  him  ;  but  if  he  were  not 
fent  within  three  hours,  he  would  burn  their  town. 
And  fo  being  unable  to  refift,  they  fent  the  prieil  to 
him;  who  juilifying  himfelf  upon  the  rude  behaviour 
of  the  feamen,  Blake  anfwered,  "  that  if  he  had  fent 
a  complaint  to  him  of  it,  he  would  have  punifhed 
them  feverely,  fmce  he  would  not  fuifer  his  men  to 
affront  the  eflabliflied  religion  of  any  place ;  but  he 
took  it  ill,  that  he  fet  on  the  Spaniards  to  do  it ;  for 
he  would  have  all  the  world  know,  that  an  Eng- 
liihman  was  only  to  be  puniihed  by  an  Englifhman.'* 
And  fo  he  civilly  treated  the  prieil,  and  difmifTed  him, 
being  fatisfied  that  he  had  him  at  his  mercy.  Crom- 
well was  exceedingly  pleaied  with  this,  and  read  the 
letters  in  council  with  great  fatisfadlion,  telling  them, 
**  he  hoped  he  fhould  make  the  name  of  an  Eng- 
lifliman  as  great  as  ever  that  of  a  Roman  had 
been.*' 
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^.  lo.  While  I  am  fpealcing  of  the  proteclor's  great 
care  to  aflert  and  maintain  the  fbvereignty  of  the  fea, 
and  the  honour  of  the  Englifn  nation,  a  palfage  occurs 
from  a  printed  fpeech  made  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, by  Mr.  Poultney,  in  a  debate  on  the  complaints 
of  the  WeflJndia  merchants,  two  feffions  before  the 
prefent  war  againil:  Spain  was  declared.  It  contains 
perhaps  as  remarkable  a  (lory  as  is  any  where  to  be  met 
with,  and  the  refledions  on  it  are  equally  honourable 
to  Cromwell,  and  worthy  of  the  gentleman  that  made 
them,  who  was  neither  afraid  nor  afnamed  to  introduce 
the  condu-dl  of  one  we  call  an  ufurper,  as  a  pattern  to 
legal  kings,  and  modern  miniilers. 

''  We  have  been  negociating  and  treating  with 
Spain  for  thefe  twenty  years,  fays  this  great  patriot, 
about  nothing  that  I  know  of,  unlefs  it  was  about 
reparation  and  fecurity  for  our  merchants ;  and  yet, 
during  that  whole  time,  they  have  been  plundering 
and  abuling  our  merchants,  almoft  without  intermif- 
fion.  If  a  nation's  being  fubjed  to  daily  infults  and 
injuries  is  not  a  circumfiance,  that  ought  to  make  it 
peremptory  in  its  demands,  I  am  fure  no  circumfiance 
can.  This  has  been  our  cafe  for  many  years,  and 
will  be  our  cafe,  till  Spain  be  made  to  acknowledge, 
in  the  mod  exprefs  and  particular  terms,  every  one 
of  thofe  rights  they  now  pretend  to  difpute.  Ought 
not  this  to  make  us  peremptory  in  our  demands  ? 
Ought  not  it  to  have  made  us  peremptory  long  ago  ? 
If  vve  had  peremptorily  infilled  upon  full  fatisfadion 
and  reparation,  for  the  very,  firft  injury  that  was  of- 
fered us,  I  m.ay  venture  to  affirm,  we  fnould  never  have 
been  expofed  to  a  fecond.  Nay,  if  vve  confider  that 
our  infults  and  injuries  were  infiidted  without  any  cere- 
mony, we  ought  to  have  ufed  as  little  ceremony  in  the 
revenging  them  ;  and  to  have  taken  fatisfaflion,  with- 
out being  at  any  great  pains  to  demand  it.  But,  I 
hope,  that  is  not  even  yet  too  late. 

This  was  what  Oliver  Cromwell  did  In  a  like  cafe, 
that  happened  during  his  government,  and  in  a  cafe 
where  a  more  powerful  nation  was   concerned  than 
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ever  Spain  could  pretend  to  be.  In  the  hiilories  of 
his  time  we  are  told,  that  an  Englifh  merchant-iliip 
was  taken  in  the  chops  of  the  channel,  carried  into 
St.  Maloes,  and  there  confifcated  upon  fome  ground- 
lefs  pretence.  As  foon  as  the  mafcer  of  the  (hip, 
who  was  an  honefl  Quaker,  got  hoiire,  he  prefented  a 
petition  to  the  protedor  in  council,  fetting  forth  liis 
cafe,  and  praying  for  redrefs.  Upon  hearing  the  pe- 
tition, the  protedlor  told  his  council,  he  would  take 
that  affair  upon  himfelf,  and  ordered  the  man  to  at- 
tend him  next  morning.  He  examined  him  itriclly  as 
to  all  the  circumfcances  of  his  cafe,  and  finding  by 
his  anfwers  that  he  was  a  plain  hcneft  man,  and 
that  he  had  been  concerned  in  no  unlawful  trade,  he 
afked  him.  If  he  would  go  to  Paris  with  a  letter  ? 
The  man  anlwered,  he  could.  Well  then,  fays  the 
protector,  prepare  for  your  journey,  and  come  to  me 
to-morrow  morning.  Next  morning  he  gave  him  a 
letter  to  cardinal  Ma^.arine,  and  told  him  he  mull 
flay  but  three  days  for  an  anfwer.  The  anfwer  I 
mean,  fays  he,  is,  the  full  value  of  what  you  might 
have  made  of  your  fhip  and  cargo  ;  and  tell  the  car- 
dinal, that  if  it  is  not  paid  you  in  three  days,  you 
have  exprefs  orders  from  me  to  return  home.  The 
honefl,  blunt  quaker,  we  may  fuppofe,  followed  his 
inllrudlions  to  a  tittle  ;  but  the  cardinal,  according  to 
the  manner  of  miniilers  when  they  are  any  way  pref- 
fed,  began  to  fiiuflie  :  therefore  the  quaker  returned, 
as  he  was  bid.  As  foon  as  the  protector  faw  him,  he 
aficed,  **  Well,  friend,  have  you  got  your  mouey  ?'* 
And  upon  the  man's  anfwering  he  had  not,  the  pro- 
te6lor  told  him,  **  Then  leave  your  dire^flion  with 
my  fecretary,  and  you  Hiall  foon  hear  from  me." 
Upon  this  occalion,  that  great  man  did  not  ilay  to 
negociate,  or  to  explain,  by  long  tedious  memorials, 
the  reafonablenefs  of  his  demand.  No  ;  the'  there 
was  a  French  miniiler  refiding  here,  he  did  not  fo 
much  as  acquaint  him  with  the  ftory,  but  immediately 
lent  a  man  of  war  or  two  to  the  channel,  with  orders 
to  feize  every  French  ihip  they  could  meet  with.     Ac- 
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cordingly,  they  returned  in  a  few  days  with  two 
or  three  French  prizes,  which  the  protedlor  ordered 
to  be  immediately  fold,  and  out  of  the  produce,  he 
paid  the  quaker  what  he  demanded  for  the  (hip  and 
cargo.  1  hen  he  fent  for  the  French  miniiier,  gave 
liim  an  account  cf  what  had  happened,  and  told 
him  there  was  a  balance,  which,  if  he  pleaied,  lliould 
be  paid  in  to  him,  to  the  end  that  he  might  de- 
liver it  to  thof^  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  the  own- 
ers of  the  French  fhips,  that  had  been  fo  taken 
and  fold. 

This  was  Oliver  CromwelPs  manner  of  negocjating ; 
this  was  the  method  he  took  for  obtaining  repara- 
tion. And  what  was  the  confequence  ?  it  produced 
jio  war  between  the  two  nations.  No  ;  it  made  the 
French  government  terribly  afraid  of  giving  him  the 
leaft  oiience ;  and  while  he  lived,  they  took  fpecial 
care  that  no  injury  Ihould  be  done  to  any  fubjecls  of 
Great  Britain.  This  ihews,  that  Oliver  Cromwell 
had  a  genius  and  a  capacity  for  government  ;  and 
however  unjuftly  he  acquired  his  power,  it  is  certain 
that  this  nation  was  as  much  refpeded  abroad,  and 
flouri(hed  as  much  at  home,  under  his  government, 
as  it  ever  did  under  any  government.  But  when  a 
nation  has  the  misfortune  to  have  a  man  fet  at  the 
head  of  her  affairs,  who  knows  nothing  of  foreign, 
who  knows  nothing  but  the  little  low  detail  of  of- 
fices, and  has  neither  capacity  or  knowledge  be- 
yond what  can  qualify  him  for  being  clerk  in  the 
treafury,  or  fome  other  publick  office,  it  is  then 
jio  wonder  to  fee  that  nation  defpifed  and  infulted 
abroad,  and  difiatisfied,  mutinous,  and  feditious  at 
home. 

'  I  wifh  thofe  who  have  now  the  diredlion  of  our  ne- 
gociations  abroad,  v/ould  afTume,  if  poffible,  a  little 
of  the  fpirit  and  courage  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He 
had  as  powerful  a  party  to  ftruggle  with  at  home,  as 
ever  any  minifter  had  ;  but  he  never  allowed  the 
danger  he  was  in  from  that  party,  to  deter  him  from 
vindicating,  upon  all  occafions,    the  honour  and  in- 
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tereH  of  his  country  abroad.  He  had  too  much  good 
fenfe  to  manage  in  fuch  a  pufillanimous  manner  ;  for 
he  knew  that  fuch  management  would  have  increafed 
the  party  againlt  him,  and  would  have  made  them 
more  daring,  as  well  as  more  numerous.  Ifourpre- 
fent  negociators,  or  thofe  who  have  the  dire6lion  of 
our  negoclations,  take  example  by  him,  I  am  fare 
they  v/iil  not  accept  of  any  general  acknowledgments 
or  promifes." 

§.  II.  To  proceed:  As  vitlory  crown'd  the  pro- 
te6:or's  arms  by  fea,  fo  his  forces  by  land  were  not 
unfuccefsful.  The  6000  men  which  his  highnefs  was 
obliged  by  his  treaty  with  France  to  provide,  being 
tranfported  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Reynolds, 
and  major-general  Morgan,  the  French  had  no  incli- 
nation to  begin  upon  Mardyke  or  Dunkirk,  which 
when  taken,  were  to  be  put  into  Cromwell's  hands  ; 
but  marched  to  other  places,  which  they  were  to 
conquer  for  their  own  ufe.  But  his  highnefs's  ambaf- 
fador  Lockhart  made  fuch  repeated  reprefentations 
to  the  cardinal,  not  vvitthout  fome  menaces,  **  that 
his  Mailer  knew  v^here  to  find  a  more  pundlual 
friend,"  that  as  foon  as  they  had  taken  Montmedy 
and  St.  Venant,  the  army  inv:led  P\^ardyke.  The 
French  and  Englifh  had  not  lain  before  this  flrong 
place  above  four  days,  v/hen  ir  was  reduced  to  a  fur- 
render  upon  compofition,  and  delivered  up  wholly  in 
the  poffeilion  of  the  Engliih.  But  prefently  after, 
the  French  being  withdrawn  into  their  winter-quar- 
ters, the  Spaniards,  who  were  fenfible  of  what  great 
importance  this  place  was  to  the  preferving  of  Dun- 
kirk, detached  a  body  of  horfe  and  foot  to  retake  it. 
Among  thefe  were  2000  Englifli  and  Irifh,  command- 
ed by  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  they  made  two  very 
furious  jlorms  upon  the  fort  ;  but  were  ftoutly  r^- 
pulfed,  and  forced  to  fly,  with  the  lofs  of  feveral  brave 
Commanders. 

MarHial  Turenne  commanded  the  army  tluit  look 
Mardyke  ;  to  whom  cardinal  Mazarine    wrote    thu.s 
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£t  Lockhart's  inflance,  before  the  fiege  :  *'  Nothing, 
can  be 'of  more  fatal  confequence  to  France,  than 
the  lofs  of  CromwelPs  friendfhip,  and  the  breach 
of  the  union  with  him ;  which  certainly  will  be  bro- 
kcn,  if  feme  flrong  town  is  not  taken  and  put  into  his 
hands,'*  This  conquell  was  very  grateful  to  Crom- 
well, who  immediately  fent  ten  men  of  war  to  guard 
the  port  of  Mardyke,  and  cruize  on  that  coaft.  A 
foreign  writer,  fpeaking  of  this  matter,  fays,  *^  No- 
thing could  flatter  the  ambition  of. Cromwell  more 
than  this  acquifition,  knowing  that  he  had  thereby 
won  immortal  glory  :  he  had,  v/ithout  the  lofs  of  a 
man,  accompli  (lied  a  defign,  which  the  greatell  kings 
of  England  had  often  attempted  in  vain,  at  the  ex- 
psnce  of  their  pecpie's  blood  and  treafure;  lie  had  re- 
eltablifhed  the  Engliili  on  the  continent,  and  put 
them  in  a  condition  to  make  themfelves  mafters 
of  both  fides  of  the  channel,  which  had  been  defpair- 
cu  of  iince  the  lofs  of  Calais. 

§  12.  Not  loner  Jifter  the  takinr^  of  Mardyke,  an 
attempt  was  made  upon  Oilend,  but  without  fuccefs: 
for  feme  cf  the  garrifon  having  ccatrafled  v/ith  Ma- 
zarine to  deliver  it  up,  it  appeared  that  this  was 
only  a  feint,  carried  on  with  the  privity  of  the  go- 
vernor, who  defended  himfeif  bravely  when  the  be- 
fiegers  appeared,  killing  and  taking  1500  French  that 
were  landed,  and  foreiy  galling  the  Englifh  fleet  from 
the  forts.  But-  this  diiappointment  had  no  very  ill 
■efFedl ;  for  prefintly  afier  Duuldrk  v/as  inverted  by 
the  French,  airilled  by  the  6cco  valiant  Englidimen, 
u.Klcr  ihe  infpectioa  of  Lockhart,  the  protc6lor's 
ambiiffador,  bat  mere  immediately  under  the  com- 
maad  of  rnaj^-r  general  Morgan.  VVhilft  they  were 
carrying  on  their  approaches  towards  the  town,  they 
h:d  intelligence  brought  them,  that  the  Spanlih  ge- 
neral Don'john  of  Aullria,  with  the  prince  of  Conde, 
the  prince "^de  Ligny,  and  the  dukes  of  York  and 
Gloucefter,  v.'ere  advancing  with  30,000  men  to  re- 
lieve the  place.     Hereupon  the  French  king  and  car- 
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clinal   were    perfuaded    to    withdraw  to   Calais,   and 
leave  all  to  be  determined  by  a  council  of  war.   In 
the  fird  council,  which  was  held  without  either  Lock- 
hart    or  Morgan,  it  was  refolved    to  raife  the  fiege, 
if  the  enemy  came  on.     But  in  the  next,  when  thofe 
two  were  prefent,  Morgan  vehemently  oppofed  that 
refolution,  alledging,  '*  what  a  difhonour  it  would  be 
to  the  crown  of  France  to  have  fummoned  a  place, 
and  broke  ground  before  it,  and  then  raife  the  fiege 
and  run  away  ;"  and  deiiring  the  council  to  confider, 
that  if  they  raifed  the  fiege,   the  alliance  with  Eng- 
land  would  be  broken  the  fame  hour.     Upon  which 
it  was  refolved,  contrary  to  their  former  intention,   to 
give  battle  to  the  enemy,    if  they  came  on,  and   to 
maintain    the   fiege.     And    tlie    enemy    coming  on, 
a  defperate  fight  enfued,  in  v;hich  the  Spaniards  were 
in  a  manner  totally  routed    by    the  Engliili,    before 
the  French    came  in.     At    the  end    of  the   purfuit, 
raarfhal  Turenne,  with  above  100  ofiicers,   came  up 
to    the   Englifli,    and   embracing   the  officers,    faid, 
*'  They  never  faw  a  more    glorious  a6lion  in    their 
lives ;  and  that  they  were  fo  tranfported  with  the  fight 
of  it,  that  they  had  not  power  to  move,  or  do  any 
thino;. 

The  Spanifh  army  being  entirely  vanquifh'd,  the 
confederates  renewed  their  atteitipts  upou  the  town 
of  Dunkirk  with  great  vigour  and  induilry  ;  and 
the  marquifs  de  Leda,  the  governor,  being  mor- 
tally wounded,  as  he  was  fallylng  out  upon  the  be- 
fiegers,  the  Spaniards  witliin  defired  a  prefent  capitu- 
lation ;  which  being  granted,  this  important  place  was 
furrendered  upon  articles  on  the  25  th  of  June  1658  ; 
when  it  was  immediately  delivered  up  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englifh,  by  the  French  king  and  cardinal  in 
perfon,  purfuant  to  the  treaty  between  them  and  the 
lord  prctedtor.        .       * 

§.  13.  Thus  did  Cromwell,  in  a  very  (hort  time, 
and  with  little  expence  either  o^  men  or  money,  ren- 
der himfelf  abfolute  mafter  of  the  Britiih  channel :  but 
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fo  contrary  to  his  were  the  meafures  taken  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  reign  of  king  Charles  11.  that  in  the  fecond 
year  of  that  licentious  prince,  one  of  vvhcfe  chief 
ends  in  getting  money  was  to  oblige  his  rniftrcfies, 
Dunkirk  was  publickly  fold  to  the  French  :  **  which 
tranfad\icn,  fays  bifhop  Biirnet,  mightily  impaired  the 
king's  credit  abroad ;  and  the  damage  we  have  fuf- 
fered  from  it  fince,  has  made  the  bargain  often  re- 
iledled  on  v/ith  fe verity  at  home."  It  was  in  fad  this 
fale,  and  the  other  fteps  taken  in  the  fame  reign,  that 
contributed  more  to  the  aggrandizing  of  the  French, 
than  any  engagement  that  can  be  attributed  to  Crom- 
w^ell.  "  It  appeared,  fays  another  modern  writer,  when 
king  Charles  had  fold  Dunkirk,  which  Cromwell 
kept  as  a  fecurity  for  England,  and  the  French  king 
had  furprifed  many  cities  and  provinces  to  a  vaft  in- 
creafe  of  empire,  that  a  treaty  with  Spain  was  more 
preferable  for  the  prefervation  of  the  balance  of 
power.  But  was  it  poflible  for  any  fuch  thing  as  the 
fale  of  Dunkirk  to  enter  into  fuch  a  head  as  Crom- 
well's ?  He  would  as  foon  have  fold  Portfmouth.  And 
had  Dunkirk  been  flill  kept  in  Englilh  hands,  Crom- 
well's French  treaty  would  never  have  been  complain- 
ed of.'' 

Sir  William  Temple  affures  us  farther,  that  car- 
dinal Mazarine  having  furmounted  his  own  dangers, 
ard  the  difficulties  incident  to  a  minority,  purfued  the 
plan  left  him  by  his  predeceffor,  and  by  the  aflif- 
tance  of  an  immortal  body  of  6000  Englifli,  made 
fuch  a  progrefs  in  Flanders,  that  Cromwell  perceived 
the  balance  was  turned,  and  grown  too  heavy  on  the 
French  iide  :  whereupon  he  difpatched  a  gentleman 
privately  to  Madrid,  to  propofe  there  a  change  of  his 
treaty  with  France,  into  one  with  Spain  ;  by  which 
he  would  draw  his  forces  over  into  their  fervice,  and 
ir.ake  them  1 0,00c,  upon  condition  their  iirft  adlion 
fnould  be  to  befiege  Calais,  and  when  taken,  to  put 
it  into  his  hands.  The  perfon  fent  upon  this  errand 
v/as  pad  the  Pyrenees^  when  he  v.'as  overtaken  by  the 
news  of  Cromvveirs  death.     This  was  foon  followed* 

by 
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by  a  peace  between  the  two  crowns,  called  the  peace 
of  the  Pyrenees."  Thus  we  fee  that  with  whomilever 
the  prote£lor  fided,  his  defign  was  to  aggrandize  and 
ftrengthen  the  Englifh,  and  to  keep  the  balance  of 
power  in  his  own  hands. 

§.  14.  Though  the  protedor  lived  but  a  very  fhort 
time  after  the  taking  of  Dunkirk,  yet  he  received 
greater  marks  of  honour  and  eHeem  from  the  French 
court,  than  were  iliewn  to  any  crowned  head  in  Eu- 
rope. He  fent  over  the  lord  Falconbridge,  his  fon-in- 
law,  with  a  numerous  and  fplendid  retinue  to  Calais, 
where  the  king  and  cardinal  then  were  ;  who  received 
him  as  a  fovereign  prince,  the  cardinal  giving  him 
his  right-hand  in  his  apartment,  which  had  never 
been  done  to  the  imperial  ambaffador,  nor  even  to 
the  pope's  nuncio.  And  v;hen  his  lorddiip  took  his 
leave,  both  the  king  and  his  minider  loaded  him 
with  rich  prcfents,  fome  of  which  were  for  the  pro- 
tector, and  others  for  himfelf.  The  compliment  v>'as 
returned  to  Cromwell  by  a  very  folemn  embaffy  from 
France,  which  furpafled  moii  appearances  of  the  fame 
kind.  But  the  protector's  death  put  an  end  to  the  fur- 
ther effefts  of  this  alliance. 

This  wonderful  man,  from  the  verv  beginning  of  his 
adminiilration,  was  complimented  and  courted  by  moil 
of  the  powers  around  him,  who  acknowledged  his  fo- 
vereignty,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  hlghnefs.  All 
nations  contended,  as  it  were,  by  their  ambaffadors, 
who  lliould  render  themfelves  moil  acceptable  to  him. 
Denmark  had  the  favour  of  being  taken  into  the  Dutch 
treaty,  upon  the  good  terms  of  makin^g  the  flates  re- 
fponiible  for  140,000!.  to  repair  the  damage  which 
the  Englifh  had  fuffered  from  the  Danes.  About  the 
fame  time,  by  the  negociation  of  his  ambalTador  White-- 
lock,  he  made  a  firm  alliance  with  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden.  He  forced  Portugal  to  fend  an  ambaifador 
to  beg  peace,  and  to  fubmit  to  make  fatisfadlion  for 
the  oiFence  they  had  committed  in  receiving  prince 
'S.upert,    by  the  payment  of  a  great  fum  of  money. 

K  5  Evea 
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Even  France  and  Spain,  in  his  earliefl  days,  fued  for 
an  alliance  with  him,  and  fent  over  their  minifiers  for 
that  purpofe,  whom  he  received  v;ith  all  the  ftate  and 
foleranity  of  a  fovereign  prince.  He  exaggerated  no- 
thing therefore  in  his  fpeech  to  his  fecond  parliament, 
which  he  made  in  favour  of  his  own  government. 

The  truth  is,  his  name  became  formidable  every- 
where. His  favourite  alliance  was  with  Sweden ; 
for  Charles  GuRavus  and  he  lived  in  great  conjundlion 
of  councils.  But  the  flates  of  Holland  {o  dreaded 
him,  that  they  took  care  to  give  him  no  manner  of 
umbrage :  inibmuch  that  when  th^  king  or  his  bro- 
ther came  at  any  time  to  vifit  their  filler,  the  prin- 
cefs  of  Orange,  a  deputation  of  the  Hates  was  immedi- 
ately with  them,  to  let  them  know  they  could  have 
no  flielter  there.  All  Italy  in  like  manner  trem.bled' 
at  his  name,  and  fecmed  to  be  under  a  panick  fear, 
as  long  as  he  lived.  His  Sects  fcourcd  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  Turks  durft  not  oifend  him,  but  de- 
livered up  Hyde,  the  king's  amballador  there,  who  was 
brouglit  over  and  executed  for  aifuming  that  cha- 
rade r. 

The  juflice  done  by  him  on  Don  Panta!eon-fa,  a 
very  eminent  perfon,  and  brother  to  the  Portuguefe 
i\rnbairador,  was  what  mightily  raifcd  the  reputacioa 
of  his  power.  This  man  had  been  guilty  of  a  mur- 
dtr,  and  taken  fanftuary  in  his  brother's  houfe,  who 
inulled  upon  the  privilege  due  to  his  charadler.  But 
Cromv/ell  obliged  him  to  deliver  up  the  criminal, 
Vv'ho  being  tried  by  a  jury  of  half  Englilh  and  half  fo- 
reigners, was  condemned  to  die;  and  accordingly 
v^as  beheaded  on  Tower-Hill.  And  it  is  very  remark- 
able, that  on  the  day  of  this  execution,  the  Portugal 
ambailador  was  obliged  to  fign  the  articles  of  peace 
between  the  two  nations  ;  whereupon  he  immediately 
Vvcnt  out  of  town.  .And  it  is  obferved  of  this  affair, 
to  the  honour  of  the  protedtor,  that  whatever  reafoa 
the  houfe  of  Auilria  had  to  hate  his  memory,  the 
emperor  Leopold,  near  twenty  y^ars  after  Crom- 
wyelPs  deathj  brought  it  as  a  precedent  to  jullify  his 

carrying 
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carrying  oit  the  prince  of  Furllemburg  at  the  treaty 
of  Cologne,  notvvithftanding  his  being  a  plenipoten- 
tiary for  the  eledor  of  that  nan\e.  And  in  the 
printed  manifefto  publifhed  by  the  emperor  on  that 
occafion,  this  piece  of  Cromweirs  juitice  is  related  at 
large.* 

Few  princes,  fays  Wellwood,  ever  bore  their  cha- 
rader  higher  upon  all  occaiions,  than  Oliver  Crom- 
well, efpecially  in  his  treaties  with  crown'd  heads. 
And  it  is  a  thing  without  example,  that  is  mention- 
ed by  one  of  the  bell  informed  hiftorians  of  the  age, 
Pufendorf,  in  his  life  of  the  late  eledor  of  Branden- 
burgh  ;  that  in  Cromwell's  league  v/ith  France  and 
Spain,  he  would  not  allow  the  French  king  to  call 
himfelf  king  of  France,  but  of  the  French;  whereas 
he  took  to  himfelf  not  only  t]ie  title  of  protector  of 
England,  but  likewife  of  France.  And  which  is  yet 
more  furprifing,  and  hardly  to  be  believed,  but  for 
the  authority  of  the  author,  the  protedlor's  name  was 
put  before  the  French  king*s,  in  his  inilrument  of  the 
treaty. 

§.15.  During  his  adminiftration,  there  were  two 
fignal  inilances  given  him  to  Ihew  his  zeal  in  protect- 
ing the   protellants,    which   advanced   kis    charader 

abroad, 

*  It  was  while  Don  Pantaleon  fa  lay  under  fentence 
of  death,  that  the  Latin  panegyrick,  a  tranflation  of 
which  is  given  in  the  appendix,  was  prefented  to 
Cromwell,  then  lord-general  only,  in  order  to  fof^ 
ten  him  in  favour  of  thatPortuguefe  nobleman.  Thi$ 
circumilance  very  much  heightens  the  idea  of  Crom-r 
welPs  inflexibility,  that  it  was  proof  againll  one  of  the 
moft  artful  and  fine  pieces  of  flatcery  that  perhaps 
ever  was  writ :  and  which  was  the  more  danorerous  as 
it  came  from  a  foreigner,  invelled  with  a  publick  cha- 
rader,  and  at  a  time  when  every  body  was  in  doubt 
what  fyftem  of  government  the  general  intended  to 
introduce. 
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abroad.  The  duke  of  Savoy  raifed  a  new  pcrfecu- 
tion  of  the  Vaudois,  mafTacring  many,  and  driving 
the  reft  from  their  habitations.  Whereupon  Crom- 
well fent  to  the  French  court,  demanding  of  them 
to  oblige  that  duke,  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  their 
power,  to  put  a  flop  to  his  unjufl  fury,  or  otherwife 
he  mufl  break  with  them.  The, cardinal  objefted  to 
this  as  unreafonable  :  he  would  do  good  offices,  he 
faid,  but  could  not  anfvver  for  the  elfed^'i.  However, 
nothing  would  fatisfy  the  protedor,  till  tli<:y  oblig'd 
the  duke  to  reftore  all  that  he  had  taken  from  his 
proteflant  fubjedls,  and  to  renew  their  former  privi- 
leores.     Cromwell  wrote  on  this  occafion  to  the  duke 

o 

himfelf,  and  by  miilake  omitted  the  title  of  royal  high- 
nefs  on  his  letter;  upon  which  the  major  part  of  the 
council  of  Savoy  were  for  returning  it  unopeu'd  :  but 
one  of  them  reprefenting,  that  Cromwell  would  not 
pafs  by  fuch  an  affront,  but  would  certainly  lay  Villa 
Franca  in  afhes,  and  fet  the  Swifs  cantons  upon  Sa- 
voy, the  letter  was  read,  and  with  the  cardinal's  in- 
iiuence  had  the  defired  fuccefs.  The  protedlor  alfo 
raifed  money  in  England  for  the  poor  fufFerers,  and 
lent  over  an  agent  to  fettle  all  their  affairs. 

At  another  time  there  happened  a  tumult  at  Nif- 
mes,'  wherein  fome  difcrder  had  been  committed  by 
the  Flu^yjenots.  They  being  apprehenfive  of  fevere 
proceedings  upon  it,  fent  one  over,  with  great  expe- 
dition and  fecrecy,  to  defire  Cromwell's  interceffion 
and  protedion.  This  exprefs  found  fo  good  a  recep- 
tion, that  he  the  fame  evening  difpatched  a  letter  to 
the  cardinal,  with  one  inclofed  to  the  king  ;  alfo  in- 
iiru^lions  to  his  ambaffador  Lockhart,  requiring  liim 
either  to  prevail  for  a  total  impunity  of  that  mifde- 
meanor,  or  immediately  to  come  away.  At  Lock- 
hart's  application,  the  diforder  was  overlooked  ;  and, 
though  the  French  court  complained  of  this  way  of 
proceeding,  as  a  little  too  imperious,  yet  the  neceflity 
of^tiieir  affairs  made  them  comply.  This  Lockhart,  a 
v^ife  and  gallant  man,  who  was  governor  of  Dunkirk 
and  aaibaiTador  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  high  favour 

with 
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with  the  protedlor,  told  bifhop  Burnet,  '*  that  when 
he  was  fent  afterwards  ambafiador  by  king  Charles,  he 
found  he  had  nothing  of  that  regard  that  was  paid  to 
him  in  CromweH's  time."  * 

There 

*  To  thefe  two  pieces  of  hillory,  we  may  add 
his  letter  to  the  prince  of  Tarente,  as  another  in- 
ftance  of  his  regard  for  the  protefcant  religion.  It 
was  written  in  Latin  by  Milton,  and  is  thus  trans- 
lated : 

*«  Oliver,  prote6lor  of  the  commonvve?ilth  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  &c.  to  the  moil  illuftrioas 
prince  of  Tarente,  greeting.  It  was  a  very  great  plea- 
sure and  fatisfadion  to  me,  to  perceive  by  your  high- 
nefs's  letter  which  you  fent  me,  your  love  of  religion, 
and  your  extraordinary  zeal  and  concern  for  the  re- 
formed churches,  efpecially  confidering  that  you  live 
in  a  country  where  fuch  great  things  are  promifed  to 
all  perfons  of  your  rank,  if  they  forfake  the  orthodox 
faith,  and  To  many  difcouragements  are  laid  in  the 
way  of  thofe  who  continue  iledfaft.  Nor  was  it  lefs 
pleafing  to  me,  to  find  that  your  highnefs  approved 
of  my  care  and  concern  for  the  fame  religion,  than 
which  nothing  ought  to  be  more  dear  and  precious  to 
me.  And  I  call  God  to  witnefs,  how  defirous  I  am, 
according  as  I  have  ability  and  opportunity,  to  anfwer 
the  hope  and  expectation  which  you  fay  the  churches 
have  concerning  me,  and  to  manifell  it  to  all.  Indeed 
I  fhould  efteem  it  the  belt  fruit  of  my  labours,  and 
of  this  dignity,  or  office,  which  I  hold  in  this  com- 
monwealth, to  be  put  into  a  capacity  of  being  fer- 
viceable  either  to  the  enlargement  or  the  fafety,  or, 
which  is  the  chief  of  all,  the  peace  of  the  reformed 
church.  And  1  earneftly  exhort  your  highnefs  that 
you  would  hold  fail  to  the  end  the  orthodox  religion 
you  have  receiv'd  from  your- Fathers,  with  a  firmnefs 
and  conftancy  of  mind  equal  to  the  piety  and  zeal  you 
difcover  in  the  profeifion  of  it.  Nor  indeed  can  there 
be  any  thing  more  worthy  of  yourfelf  and  of  your 

jnoft 
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There  was  yet  a  farther  defign,  very  advantageous 
to  the  proteftant  caufe,  wherewith  Cromwell  intended 
to  have  begun  his  kingfhip,  had  he  taken  it  upon 
him  ;  and  that  was,  the  initituting  a  council  for  the 
proteftant  religion,  in  oppofition  to  the  congregation 
de  propaganda  fide  at  Rome.  This  body  was  to  con- 
fift  of  feven  counfellors,  and  four  fecretaries  for  dif- 
ferent provinces.  The  fecretaries  were  to  have  500I; 
falary  a-piece,  to  keep  correfpondence  every-where* 
Ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year  was  to  be  a  fund  for  or- 
dinary emergencies :  farther  fupplies  were  to  be  pro- 
vided, as  occafions  required;  and  Chelfea- College, 
then  an  old  ruinous  building,  was  to  be  fitted  up  for 
their  reception.  This  was  a  great  defign,  and  worthy 
of  the  man  wlio  had  formed  it. 

§.  16,  The  fecret  correfpondence  he  kept  up,  from 
his  iiril  appearance  on  the  theatre  of  affairs,  was  what 
every  one  vv'ondered  at.  When  he  was  only  deputy  of 
Ireland,  he  flopped  the  lo,d  Broghill  in  London, 
as  he  v/as  going  over  to  the  king,  to  take  out  a  com-. 
FxiiiTiOn  againit  the  parliament,  and  fo  wrought  on 
him,  that  he  went  over  in  the  parliament's  fervice, 
and  concinued  faithful  to  Cromwell  ever  after.  And 
when  he  was  mounted  to  the  fummit  of  authority,  he 
brought  over  a  company  of  Jews  into  England,  and 
gave  them  toleration  to  build  a  fynagogue ;  becaufe 

he 

mod  pious  parents ;  and  tho'  I  could  defire  all  things 
for  your  fake,  yet  I  can  wifh  you  nothing  better,  no- 
thing more  excellent  in  return  for  the  civilities  yoa 
have  ftiewn  me,  than  that  ^you  fo  condudl  yourfelf, 
th^t  the  churciies,  efpecially  thofeofyour  own  country, 
in  whofe  difcipline  you  were  born  with  fo  happy  a  dif- 
pofition  and  of  nich  a  npble  family,  may  find  in  you  a 
proteilion  r.njwerable  to  the  high  ftation  in  which  you 
are  placed  above  others.  Farewell.  Whitehall,  June 
26,  1654.  Your  highnefs's  moll  afFeftionate  and  mofl: 
devoted, 

Oliver**' 
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he  knew,  by  reafon  of  their  negociation'of  mpney 
in  all  countries,  that  they  vvere  excellently  fitted  for 
the  purpofe  of  bringing  him  intelligence.  It  was  by 
the  information  of  one  of  thofe,  who  came  to  him  in 
a  poor  beggarly  habit,  that  he  intercepted  a  large  fum 
of  money,  which  the  Spaniards,  who  were  then  at  war 
with  him,  were  fending  over  in  a  Dutch  fhip,  to  pay 
their  army  in  Flanders.  He  alfo  prevailed  on  Sir 
Richard  Willis,  chancellor  Hyde's  great  confident, 
to  let  him  know  all  that  pafTed  in  king  Charles's 
.court;  pretending,  that  his  aim  in  difcovering  the 
plots  of  the  royalilts,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  tender- 
nefs,  was  only  to  difconcert  them,  that  none  of  thern 
might  fuffer  for  their  raihnefs.  This  pradice  of  Sir 
Richard's  was  not  difcovered  till  after  the  protedor's 
death,  when  he  flill  continued  his  correfpondence  with 
Thurloe,  whofe  under- fecretary,  Moreland,  detected 
him  to  the  king. 

There  could  not  be  any  confiderable  perfon  in  Lon- 
don, of  the  royal  party,  but  Cromwell  immediately 
knew  of  it.  He  once  told  lord  Broghill,  that  there 
was  a  friend  of  his  in  town  ;  and  upon  his  aikino- 
Who,  faid,  my  lord  Ormond  ;  m.entioning  the  day 
when  he  arrived,  and  the  place  where  he  now  was. 
Broghill  had  leave  from  the  protedlor  to  go  to  Or- 
mond, and  inform  him  of  all  this,  that  he  might 
make  his  efcape  ;  which  was  done  accordingly. 

In  matters  of  greatell  moment,  the  protedor  trulted 
none  but  his  fecretary  Thurloe,  and,  oftentimes  net 
him.  An  inilance  of  which  Thurloe  us'd  to>  tell  of 
himfelf ;  *'  that  he  was  once  comm.anded  by  Crom- 
well to  go  at  a  certain  hour  to  Gray's  Inn,  and  at 
fuch  a  place  deliver  a  bill  of  :2o,ooo  1.  payable  to 
the  bearer  at  Genoa,  to  a  man  he  fhould  find  walking 
in  fuch  a  habit  and  poflure  as  he  defcrib'd  him,,  with- 
out fpeaking  one  word."  Which  accordingly  Thur- 
loe did :  and  never  knew,  to  his  dying  day,  either 
the  perfon  or  the  occafion.  * 

At  another  time  the  protedor  coming  late  at  night 
to  Thurloe's  oiHce,  and  beginning  to  give  him  dj- 

redions 
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redlions  about  fomething  of  great  importance  and  fe- 
crecy,  he  took  notice  that  Mr.  Moreland,  afterward 
Sir  Samuel  Moreland,  was  in  the  Room,  which  He 
had  not  obferv'd  before ;  and  fearing  he  might  have 
overheard  their  difcourfe,  tho'  he  pretended  to  be 
afleep  upon  his  defk,  he  drew  a  poniard,  which  he 
always  carried  under  his  coat,  and  was  going  to 
difpatch  Moreland  upon  the  fpot ;  if  Thurloe  had 
not  with  great  intreaties  prevailed  with  him  to  defift, 
afiuringhim  that  Morelagd  had  fat  up  two  nights  to- 
gether, and  was  now  certainly  fail  afleep. 

There  was  not  the  fmallell  accident  that  befel 
king  Charles  IL  in  his  exile,  but  he  knew  it  per- 
fectly well ;  infomuch  that  having  given  leave  to  an 
Englifh  nobleman  to  travel,  upon  condition  he  fliould 
not  fee  Charles  Stuart;  he  alked  him,  at  his  return, 
*<  If  he  had  punctually  obeyed  his  commands?" 
Which  the  other  affirming  he  had  ;  Cromwell  reply^d, 
**  It's  true'  you  did  not  fee  him  ;  for  to  keep  your 
word  with  me,  you  agreed  to  meet  in  the  dark, 
the  candles  being  put  out  for  that  end."  And 
withal  told  him  all  the  particulars  that  pafTed  in 
converfation  betwixt  the  king  and  him  at  their  meet- 
ing. 

^.  17.  That  he  had  fpies  about  king  Charles,  was 
not  ilrange :  but  his  intelligence  reached  the  mofl  fe- 
cret  tranfadlions  of  other  princes,  and  when  the  mat- 
ter was  communicated  to  but  very  few  :  of  which  we 
have  a  notable  inllance  in  the  buhnefs  of  Dunkirk. 
There  was  an  article,  as  we  have  obferved,  in  the 
treaty  between  France  and  the  prote6lor,  that  if  Dun- 
kirk came  to  be  taken,  it  fliculd  immediately  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  Englifli  ;  and  his  ambaifador  Lock- 
hart  had  orders  to  take  pofTeffion  of  it  accordingly. 
When  the  French  army,  being  joined  by  the  Englifh 
auxiliaries,  was  in  its  march  to  inveft  the  town, 
Cromwell  fent  one  morning  for  the  French  ambaf- 
fador  to  Whitehall,  and  upbraided  him  publickly  for 
his  maltex's  defigned  breach    of  promife,  in  giving 

fecret 
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fecret  orders  to  the  French  general  to  keep  pofTef- 
iion  of  Dunkirk,  in  cafe  it  was  taken,  contrary  to  the 
treaty  between  thenri.  The  ambafTador  protefted  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  as  indeed  he  did  not, 
and  hegg'd  leave  to  afiure  him,  that  there  was  no 
fuch  thing  thought  of.  Upon  which  Cromwell  pulled 
a  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  '^  Here,  fays  he,  is  a  copy 
of  the  cardinaPb  order :  and  I  defire  you  to  difpatch 
immediately  an  exprefs,  to  let  liim  know,  that  [  am  not 
to  be  impofcd  upon  ;  and  that  if  he  deliver  not  up  the 
keys  of  the  town  of  Dunkirk  to  Lockhart  within 
an  hour  after  it  fhould  be  taken,  tell  him  Til  come 
in  perfon,  and  demand  them  at  the  gates  of  Pa- 
ris,'* There  were  but  four  perfons  faid  to  be  privy  to 
this  order,  the  queen-mother,  the  cardinal,  the  ma- 
rechal  de  Turenne,  and  a  fecretary,  whofe  name, 
fays  Wellwood,  it  is  not  fit  to  mention.  The  car- 
dinal for  a  long  time  blamed  the  queen,  as  Che 
might  poUibly  have  blabbed  it  out  to  fome  of  her  wo- 
men j  whereas  it  was  found,  after  the  fecretary'i 
death,  that  he  had  kept  a  iecret  correfpondence  with 
Cromwell  for  feveral  years ;  and  therefore  it  was  not 
doubted  but  he  had  fen t  him  the  copy  of  the  order 
above-mentioned. 

The  meffage  had  its  efTeft  ;  for  Dunkirk  was  put 
into  poffeffion  of  the  Englifh.  And  to  palliate  the 
matter,  the  duke  and  marechal  Crcquy  was  dif- 
patch'd  into  England,  ambaifador  extraordinary,  to 
compliment  Cromwell,  attended  with  a  numerous  and 
fplendid  train  of  perfons  of  quality;  among  whom 
was  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  Mancini,  Mazarine's 
nephew,  who  brought  a  letter  from  his  uncle,  to  the 
proteclor,  full  of  the  higheft  expreffions  of  refpedl ; 
and  alluring  his  highnefs,  that  <*  being  within  view 
of  the  Engiifh  Ihore,  nothing  but  the  king's  indifpo- 
fition  (who  lay  then  ill  of  the  fmall-pox  at  Calais) 
could  have  hinder'd  him  to  come  over  to  England, 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  one 
of  the  greatell  men  that  ever  v/as ;  and  whom, 
next    to   his    mailer,    his  greateft   ambition  was  to 

^  ferv 
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ferve.  But  being  deprived  of  [o  gr^a":  aa  happinefs, 
he  had  Cent  the  penon  that:  was  neareil  to  him  in 
blood;  to  affarc  him  of  the  profound  veneration  he 
had  for  his  perfcr..  and  iiovv  much  he  was  refold- 
ed, to  the  utnioft  .jf  his  power,  to  cultivate  a  per- 
petual amity  and  friendfnip  betwixt  his  mafter  and 
him."  ^ 

^  To 


Four  years  before  this,  viz.  on  the  29th  of  March 
1654,  the  French  ambafTador,  M.  de  Bourdeaux,  had 
r^n  audience  of  his  highnefs  in  the  banquetting-houfe, 
Whitehall,  with  the  fame  flate  and  ceremony,  as  is 
wont  to  be  ufed  towards  fovereign  princes  ;  when  he 
addreiTed  himfelf  thus  to  him. 

**  Your  niofl  ferene  highnefs  has  already  received 
fome  principal  affurances  of  the  king  my  mafter,  of 
his  defire  to  eilablifli  a  perfed  correfpondency  be- 
twixt his  dominions  and  England.  His  majedy,  this 
day,  gives  to  your  highnefs  fome  publick  demonilra- 
tion  of  the  fame  ;  and  his  fending  his  embaflador  V^ 
your  highnefs,  does  plainly  fhew  that  the  efleem 
which  his  majelly  makes  of  your  highnefs,  and  the 
intereft  of  his  people,  have  more  power  in  his  coun- 
cils than  many  confiderations,  that  would  be  of  great 
concernment  to  a  prince  lefs  aifedled  with  the  one 
and  the  other.  This  proceeding,  grounded  upon 
fuch  principles,  and  fo  different  from  what  is 
only  guided  by  ambition,  renders  the  amity  of  the 
king  my  mailer  as  confiderable  for  its  iirmnefs 
as  it's  utility  ;  for  v/hich  reafon  it  is  fo  eminently 
eileemed  and  courted  by  all  the  greatefl  princes  and 
potentates  of  the  earth.  But  his  majefty  communi- 
cates none  to  any  with  fo  much  joy  and  chearfulnefs, 
as  to  thofe  v/hofe  virtuous  a<^\s  and  extraordinary 
merits  render  them  more  confpicuoufly  famous  than 
the  largenefs  of  their  dominions.  His  majedy  is 
fenfible,  that  all  thofe  advantages  do  wholly  rcfide  in 
your  highnefs ;  and  that  the  divine  providence,  after 

fo 
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To  conclude  ;  it  appears  from  number! efs  inftances, 
that  as  no  man  pradifed  the  arts  of  govern  men  t 
with  more  policy  than  Cromwell,  fo  he  became  more 
formidable,  L>oth  at  home  and  abroad,  than  moil 
princes  that  had  ever  fat  upon  the  Englidi  throne. 
It  was  faid,  that  cardinal  Mazarine  would  change 
countenance  whenever  he  heard  him  nairiCd ;  (o 
that  it  paifed  into  a  proverb  in  Fraace^  '*  that  he 
was  not  fo  much  afraid  of  the  devil,  as  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  "  And  this  authority  Cromwell  kept  up 
till  the  lafl :  for  after  a  long  chain  of  facceffes,  he 
died  in  the  peaceful  poiTefJion  of  the  fovereign  power, 
tho'  di  guifed  under  another  name  ;  but  left  it  i;o  a  fon 
that  little  refembled  him,  one  that  had  neither  heart 
nor  abilities  to  keep  it.  ,The  protedor  was  buried 
among  our   kings,  *  with  a  royal   pomp,    and    his 

d^ath 

{o  many  calamities,  could  not  deal  more  favourably 
with  thefe  three  nations,  nor  caufe  them  to  forget 
their  pall  miferies  with  greater  fatisfadlion,  than  by 
fubmitting  them  to  fo  jufc  a  government.  And  fmce 
it  is  not  fufiicient  for  the  compleating  of  their  hap- 
pinefs,  to  make  them  enjoy  peace  at  home,  becaufe 
it  depends  no  lefs  on  good  correfpondency  with  na» 
tions  abroad  ;  the  king  my  mailer  does  not  doubt  bat 
to  find  alfo  the  fame  difpofition  in  your  highnefs, 
which  his  majeily  here  expreiles  in  his  letters.  After 
fo  many  difpoiitions  exprelTed  both  by  his  majeity 
and  your  highnefs,  towards  the  accommodation  of 
the  two  nations,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  their 
wilhes  will  be  foon  accompliflied.  As  for  me,  I  have 
none  greater,  than  to  be  able  to  {crvQ  the  king 
my  m alter,  with  the  good  pleafure  and  fatisfac- 
tion  of  your  highnefs  ;  and  that  the  happinefs  I  h?.ve, 
to  tender  to  your  highnefs  the  iiril  aiTurances  of 
his  majelly's  eileem,  may  give  me  occaficn,  by 
my  fervices,  to  merit  the  honour  of  your  gracious 
afledion.'* 

*  The  author  of  the  compleat  hiilory  of  England 

obfervcs, 
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death  conck)led  by  the  greateft  princes  ani  flates  in 
Chriftendom,  in  folemn  embaffies  to  his  fon.  It  has 
been  oblerved,  that  as  the  ides  of  March  were  equally 

for- 

obferves,   in  his   notes,   that  it  remains  a   queflion, 
where   his  body  was  really  buried.     *'   It  was,  fays 
he,  in  appearance  in  Weilminfler  Abbey.     SvOme  re- 
port  it  was  carried  below  bridge,  and   thrown  into 
the  Thames.     Biit  it   is   moft    probable   that  it  was 
buried,  in  Nafeby    Field.     This   account,    continues 
he,  is  given,  as  averr'd,  and  ready   to  be  depofed,  if 
occafion    required,   by   Mr,  Barkilead,  fon    to    Bark- 
itead   the  regicide,  who  was  about    fifteen  years  old 
at  the  time  of  CromwelPs  death  :  "  That  the  faid 
Barkdeadliis  father,  being  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
and   a    great  donfident  of  Cromwell's,    did,    among 
oiher  fuch  confidents,  in  the  time  of  his  illnefs,   defirc 
to  know  where  he  would  be  buried  :  lo  which  the  pro- 
tei^lor  an^fwer'd,  **  \¥herehe  had  obtain'd  the  greatell 
vi(ftory  and  glory,  and  as   nigh  the  fpot  as  could  be 
guefsM  where   the  heat   of  the   adlion  was,  viz.  in 
the   field  at  Nafeby,  Com*  Northampton."    Which 
accordingly  was  thus  performed.     At  midnight,  foon 
after  his  death,  the  body  (being  firll  imbalm'd  and 
wrapt  in  a  leaden  coffin)  was  in  a  hearfe  conveyed  to 
the  faid  field,    Mr.  BarkHead  himfelf  attending,  by 
order  of  his  father,  clofe  to  the  hearfe.     Being  come 
to  the  field,  they  found,  about  the  midfl:  of  it,  a  grave 
dug  about  nine  feet   deep,  with  the  green-fod  care- 
fully   laid  on  one   fide,  and  the  mould  on  the  other  ; 
in  which  the  coffin    being   put,  the  grave  was    in- 
ftantly   filled   qp,  and  the  green-fod  laid  exadtly  fiat 
upon  it;  care   being  taken  that    the    furplus  mould 
fhould  be  clean   removed.     Soon    after  the  like  care 
was  taken  that   the  field  fhould  be  entirely  ploughed 
up,  and   it  was   fown    three  or   four   years    fuccef- 
fiv^ely  with  corn,*'     Several   other    material   circum- 
ilances,  fa\s   the     fore-mentioned    author,    the    faid 
Mr.  Barkitead,   (who  now  frequents  Richard's  cofTee- 

boufe 
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fortunate  and  fatal  to  Julius  Csefar,  fo  was  the  third 
of  September  to  Cromwell  :  for  on  that  day  he  won 
the  two  great  vidlories  of  Dunbar  and  Worcefter, 
in  1650  and  165 1,  and  on  that  day  1658,  he  died. 

houfe  within  Temple-bar)  relates,  too  long  to  be 
here  infer  ted. 

As  to  the  ftory   of  his    body    being   funk  in  the 
Thames,  it  was  related  by  a  gentlewoman  who  at- 
tended Oliver  in  his  laft  ficknefs,  as  we  are  told  by 
the  author  of  the  hiilory  of  England  during  the  reigns 
of  the  royal  houfe  of  Stuart.     She  told  him,   **  that 
the  day   after  the  protedtor's  death,   it  was  confulted 
how  to  difpofe  of  his  corpfe ;  when  it  v/as  concluded, 
that,  confidering  the  malice  of  the  cavaliers,  it  was 
mod  certain  they  would  infult  the  body  of  their  moll 
<lreadfal  enemy,   if  ever  it  ihould  be  in  their  power  ; 
to  prevent  which,  it  was  refolv*d  to  wrap  it   up  in 
lead,  to  put  it  on  board  a  barge,  and  fink  it  in  the 
deepell  part  of  the  Thames;  which,  was  undertaken 
and  performed  by   two  of  his  near  relations,  and  feme 
trudy   foldiers,  the  following  night.''     So  that,  upon 
the  whole,   it  remains  a  doubt  whether  his  body  was 
really  carried  in  that  pompous  funeral  procelTion  to 
Weftminfler- Abbey. 


Q^K^^^^XW^^^XV-^^^X"^^ 


CHAP.     IX. 

Cromwell'j  charader^  nvith  a  parallel  between  him 

and  king   CharLEs  I. 

§,   i.'TpHO'    every    reader   will    be    able,    from 
X     what    has    been    faid   in    the  preceding 
chapters,    to    form    to    himfelf  an  idea  of  the  great 
man  who  is  the  fubjeft  of  them  ;   yet,    as  I  appre- 
hend 
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hend  It  will  be  expecled  from  me,  that  I  fhould 
fum  up  the  contents  of  all  that  as  been  related,  and, 
with  the  aiiiilance  of  what  has  been  writtea  on  this 
head  by  others,  deduce  from  them  a  fort  of  fketch^ 
pidlure ;  I  fliall  here  attempt  that  moil:  difHcult  part 
of  my  whole  work.  And  fince  it  has  been  cullomary, 
in  order  to  raife  our  veneration  for  the  royal  fufferer, 
to  oppofe  the  charader  of  king  Charles  I.  to  that  of 
Cromwell,  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  of  comparing  them, 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  in  fuch  particulars  as  will 
admit  of  comparifon. 

Cromwell,  as  to  his  perfon,  had  a  manly  Rem  look, 
and  was  of  an  adive  healthful  confticution,  able  to 
endure  the  greateil:  toil  and  fatigue.  In  fchool  ac- 
quirements the  king  feems  to  have  been  his  fupc- 
rior  ;  and  no  wonder,  fmce  he  was  not  only  born 
the  fon  of  a  monarch,  but  fuch  a  monarch  as  picqued 
himfelf  more  upon  his  great  learning  than  on  his 
good  government.  Kowever,  if  king  Charles  fpoke 
feveral  languages  with  a  good  grace,  and  had  a  more 
than  ordinary  ikill  in  the  liberal  fciences  :  it  is  alfo 
certain  that  Cromwell  had  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
and  French  tongues,  and  could  both  fpeak  and  write 
them  ;  that  he  was  VQry  well  read  in  Greek  and  Ro- 
man hiilory,  and  not  only  refpeded,  but  patronized 
men  of  genius  and  wit,  whom  he  would  even  take 
pains  to  imd  cut.  And  the  fame  writer,  *  who  tells 
us  that  king  Charles  writ  a  tolerable  hand  for  a  king, 
but  that  his  fenfe  was  ilrong,  and  his  fiile  laconick  ; 
afTures  us  likewife,  that  Cromwell  writ  a  tolerable 
good  hand,  f  and  a  llile  becoming  a  gentleman. 

*  Wellwood. 

f  In  Mr.  Peck's  memoirs  of  Cromwell's  life,  may 
be  {een  a  fpecimen  of  his  hand  writing,  engraved  from 
a  fignature  of  his  name  to  a  writ  of  fummons,  dated 
June  6,  1653.  Vide  title  to  the  tranflation  of  the  fe^ 
cond  panegyri'ck. 
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§.  2.  Cromwell's  natural  abilities  mud  always  have 
been  very  great ;  tho'  at  iinl:  he  difcovered  none  of 
thofe  extraordinary  talents  that  ufe  to  gain  applaufe, 
and  work  upon  the  afredlions  of  the  hearers  and  ilan- 
ders  by.  *  His  parts  feemed  to  be  raifed  as  he  grew 
into  place  and  authority,  as  if  he  had  faculties  that  lay 
concealed,  till  he  had  occafion  to  ufe  them.  When 
he  was  to  adl  the  part  of  a  great  man,  he  did  it  with- 
out any  indecency,  notwithitanding  his  want  of 
cullom.  Tho*  his  fpeeches  were  for  the  moil  part 
ambiguous,  efpecially  in  publick  meetings,  wherein 
he  rather  left  others  to  pick  out  his  meaning  than  told 
it  himfelf ;  yet  at  other  times  he  fuificiently  (hewed  he 
could  command  his  ftile  as  there  was  occaiion,  and 
would  deliver  himfelf  with  fuch  energy  and  flrength 
of  expreifion,  that  it  was  commonly  faid,  every  word 
he  fpoke  was  a  thing.  In  this  part  of  his  charadler 
king  Charles  was  no  way  his  luperior ;  for  tho'  his 
majedy  fpoke  with  a  good  grace,  yet  when  he  grew 

warm 

*  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  his  cotemporary,  defcribes 
Cromwell's  iiril  appearance  in  parliament  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  *'  A  gentleman,  fays  he,  fpeaking 
very  ordinarily  ;  apparelled  in  a  plain  cloth  fuit,  made 
by  an  ill  country  taylor  :  his  linnen  mean  and  not 
very  clean :  his  band  unfafhionable,  with  a  fpeck  or 
two  of  blood  upon  it :  his  hat  without  a  hatband  :  his 
Iword  clofe  to  his  iide  :  his  countenance  fwoln  and 
reddifli  :  his  voice  fharp  and  untunable  ;  and  his  elo- 
cution full  of  fervor.  Defendins:  fome  libels  ag^ainli: 
the  queen,  he  was  much  hearkened  to.  But  he  fooii 
improved,  and  lliew^d  himfelf  another  man  ;  and  by 
the  help  of  good  cloaths,  converfation  and  fuccefs, 
appeared  of  a  great  and  majellick  deportment,  and 
of  a  lofty  and  comely  prefence  ;  towards  which  he 
had  fingular  advantages  from  two  great  mailers,  Mr. 
Pym  and  Mr.  Hampden,  who  cunningly  made  ufe 
of  his  bold  and  enterprifmg  fpirit,  at  a  time  when 
he  had  nothing  to  lofe,  and  very  much  to  expert,'* 
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warm  in  difcourfe,  he  was  apt,  fays  Dr.  Welhvood, 
to  ftammer.  And  as  to  his  behaviour,  it  was  faid  of 
him,  that  he  bellowed  favours  with  a  worfe  grace  than 
his  fon  Charles  the  Second  refufed  them,  and  many 
times  obliterated  the  fenfe  of  an  obligation  by  the 
manner  of  it. 

But  what  was  the  ftrongeft  indication  of  Cromwell's 
great  abilities,  was  the  knowledge  he  fhewed  of  man- 
kind. No  man  ever  dived  into  the  manners  and  minds 
of  thofe  about  him  with  more  penetration,  nor  fooner 
difcovered  their  natural  talents  and  tempers  than  him-^ 
{df.  If  he  chanced  to  hear  of  a  man  fit  for  his  pur- 
pcfe,  tho'  never  fo  obfcure,  he  fent  for  him  and  em- 
ployed him  ;  fuiting  the  employment  to  the  perfon, 
and  not  the  perfon  to  the  employment.  Upon  this 
maxim  in  his  government,  fays  one,  depended  in  a 
great  meafure  his  fuccefs.  And  what  maxim  could 
be  nobler  than  this,  and  more  worthy  of  a  governor  ? 
Had  king  Charles  followed  it,  and  not  truftcd  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  weightieft  affairs  to  parafites  and 
priefts,  the  only  creatures  who  engroffed  his  favour, 
hi^  advocates  would  never  have  had  that  popular  fub- 
jed,  his  martyrdom,  to  harangue  on,  nor  the  ufurpa- 
tion  of  Cromwell  to  complain  of*. 

§.  3.  The  piety  and  virtue  of  king  Charles,  with 
fome  people,  are  inexhauflible  themes  of  decIan>ation. 

They 

*  "  How  this  prince  comes  to  be  fo  extremely  po- 
pular amongll:  many  of  the  clergy,  and  confeqaently 
amongft  many  of  the  laity,  influenced  by  them,  is 
obvious  enough.  He  was  a  very  great  bigot  to  the 
church,  to  ceremonies,  and  fhevv  in  religion,  and  to 
the  power  and  pomp  of  churchmen.  Thefe  he  che- 
rifhed,  and  exalted,  and  furrendered  to  them  almoft 
the  whole  fupremacy ;  and  not  only  fuffered  them  to 
enjoy  the  ufe  of  it  as  a  prefent  from  him,  but  fuifered 
them  to  feize  it  for  themfelves,  and  even  to  deny  his 
title  to  it.      [See  note  at  the  end  of  §.  5.]  For  fuch 

court 
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They  tell  us,  he  was  a  proteilant  in  the  (Iriclefl  fenfe, 
firm  to  the  church  of  England,  conilant  and  regular 
in  devotion  :  that  he  was  never  guilty  of  any  excefs, 
never  regarded  any  woman  but  his  queen,  and  could 
not  bear  any  difcourfe  that  was  lewd  or  profane. 
All  this  may  be  granted,  without  any  prejudice  to 
the  charader  of  Cromwell ;  tho*  it  is  a  matter  of 
much  doubt,  if  every  particular  of  what  is  here  faid 
be  exa^lly  true.  For  if,  as  fome  affirm,  he  was  for 
a  middle  way  between  proteitaiats  and  papifcs ;  or  as 
others,  did  even  compliment  the  pope  by  letter  with 
his  ufual  title,  and  was  willing  to  reilore  the  revenues 
of  the  ecclefiaftics,  which  had  been  divided  by  Hen- 
ry VIII,  among  the  nobility  ;  I  cannot  fee  how  he 
can  be  elleemed  fo  hearty  a  proteftant.  But  who 
ever  doubted  of  Cromwell's  fincere  zeal  for  protef- 
tantifm,  againll  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome  ? 
Did  he  not  give  many  fignal  inilances  *  of  it,  both 
af  home  and  abroad  ?  As  to  his  devotion,  we  have 

as 

court  and  favour  to  them,  for  humouring  them  in  their 
perfecution  of  the  puritans,  for  his  glutting  them  with 
power,  and  becoming  their  creature  rather  than  fove- 
reign  and  head  of  the  church,  they  promoted  and  con- 
fecrated  all  the  excelTes,  opprefiions,  and  lavvlefs  mea- 
fures  of  his  reign,  becaufe  all  thefe  violences  were 
exercifed  over  the  laity;  and  the  churchmen  were  fo 
far  from  feeling  them,  that  they  fiiared  in  his  domi- 
nation, and  aded  the  king  too  in  their  place  and 
turn.  This  is  the  true  fource  of  fo  much  merit  and 
praife  ;  for  this  he  is  adored  and  fainted  ;  for  this 
he  has  been  often  compared  to  Jefus  Chriil  in  his 
fufrerings  ;  and  for  this  the  guilt  of  murdering  him 
has  been  reprefented  as  greater  than  th.it  of 
crucifying  our  BlefTed  Saviour."  Vide  a  Layman's 
fermon  before  the  fociety  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  Jan.  30, 
1731.  . 

*  See  thofe    that   we  have  quoted  in  the  Vllkk 
chapter. 
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as  good  a  proof  of  his  fmcerity  therein,  as  we  caH 
have  of  any  fuch  matter  ;  I  mean,  his  whole  outward 
deportment.  And  it  is  allowed  that  he  was  very  tem* 
perate,  fparing  in  his  diet,  and  tho'  he  would  fome-^ 
times  drink  freely,  yet  never  to  excefs ;  that  he  was 
moderate  in  all  other  pleafures,  and  after  his  iirft  re- 
formation, free  from  all  vifible  immoralities  :  that  he 
feemed  to  be  a  great  enemy  to  vice,  and  a  lover  of  vir- 
tue ;  always  taking  care  to  fupprefs  the  former,  and 
to  encourage  the  latter. 

King  Charles's  high  opinion,  of  the  royal  dignity, 
and  the  extraordinary  qualities  he  afTumed  to  himfelf 
thereupon,  could  not  but  hinder  him  from  being  an  o- 
pen  and  chearful  companion.  Accordingly  we  are  told, 
that  he  was  of  a  grave  and  melancholic  difpofition. 
But  Cromwell,  at  the  height  of  his  fortune,  was 
very  diverting  and  familiar  in  converfation,  when 
among  his  friends ;  tho'  in  publick,  for  decorum  fake, 
he  was  more  referved.  On  thefe  familiar  occaiions 
he  commonly  called  for  tobacco,  pipes,  and  a  candle, 
and  would  now  and  then  take  a  pipe  himfelf.  But 
when  bufinefs  came  upon  the  carpet,  he  would  pafs 
from  thefe  relaxations  to  the  moft  ferious  difcourfe, 
and  rtdvife  with  his  friends  about  his  weighty  and  im- 
portant affairs.  Add  to  this,  that  he  affeded,  for  the 
moll  part,  a  plainnefs  in  his  clothes  ;  but  in  them,  as 
well  as  in  his  guards  and  attendants,  he  appear- 
ed with  magnificence  upon  publick  occafions.  This 
iliews  he  had  a  more  true  taile  of  real  grandeur  and 
majefly,  than  many  who  were  born  to  the  enjoyment 
of  then;i. 

§.  4.  "  It  cannot  be  proved,  fays  Rapin,  that  king 
Charles  excited  the  Irifh  rebellion  :  however,  it  may 
be  affirmed,  it  was  not  againil  him  that  the  Irifh  took 
arms.  The  papiils,  both  Irifh  and  Englifh,  always 
looked  upon  this  prince  as  their  prote6lor,  and  were 
ever  ready  to  afrnl  him*.**    If  fo,  and  confequently 

It 

*  Vide  note  at  the  end  of  §.  5. 
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it  riiould  be  found  that  the  Iri(h  rebellion  was  not  dif- 
agreeable  to  him,  with  what  face  can  his  advocates 
call  him  a  merciful  prince,  and  accufe  Cromwell  of 
cruelty  ?  Can  Cromwell  be  charged  with  conniving  at 
any  fingle  aflafTi nation,  much  lefs  with  permitting  the 
maiTacre  of  thoufands  ?  He  v/as  in  his  temper  good- 
natured  and  humane,  even  to  his  known  enemies.  He 
would  fometimes  be  very  merry  and  jocund  with  fome 
of  the  nobility;  and  would  then  take  occafion  to  tell 
them,  what  company  they  had  lately  kept,  and 
when  and  where  they  had  drank  the  king  and  the; 
royal  family's  health ;  adviiing  them,  when  they  did 
fo  again,  to  do  it  more  privately :  and  this  vvithout 
the  leaft  iign  of  paflion. 

We  need  not  deny  perfonal  courage  to  king 
Charles,  in  order  to  prove  that  Cromwell  was  braver 
than  he.  It  was  no  great  compliment  therefore  that 
was  paffed  on  him  by  the  French  miniftcr,  when  he 
called  the  protedor  the  firft  c^tain  o*^  the  age.  His 
courage  and  condu(^  in  the  lield  were  undoubtedly 
admirable:  he  had  a  dignity  of  foul,  v/hich  the 
greatell  dangers  and  difficulties  rather  animated  than 
difcouraged  ;  and  his  difcipline  and  government  of 
the  army,  in  all  refpe£ls,  was  fuch  as  might  become 
the  moft  renowned  and  accomplifhed  general.  Nor 
was  it  any  diminution  of  this  part  of  his  chara6ler, 
that  he  was  wary  in  his  condud,  and  that,  after  he 
v/as  declared  protestor,  he  always  wore  a  coat  of 
mail  under  his  other  clothes.  Lefs  caution  than  he 
made  ufe  of,  in  the  place  that  he  poifefs'd,  and  fur- 
rounded  as  he  was  by  fecret  and  open  enemies,  might 
have  deferved  the  name  of  negligence. 

§.  5.  I  come  now  to  that  part  of  the  parallel,  in 
which  king  Charles  is  thought  by  many  to  have  had 
much  the  advantage,  I  mean  fincerity.  Cromwell 
indeed  was  a  great  diffembler  *  ;  but  was  he  greater 

than 

*  I  cannot  help  making  a  quotation  here  from  a 
modern    hiftorian,   who   has    taken   much  pains  to 
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than  the  man  who  deceived  him  ?  Muft  not  every  one 
who  reads  his  hiftory,  acknowledge  with  Rapin,  that 
fincerity  was  not  the  favourite  virtue  of  king  Charles  ? 
He  that  made  frequent  ufe  of  mental  reiervations, 
concealed  in  ambiguous  terms  and  general  expreiTions, 
whereof  he  referved  the  explication  for  a  proper  place 
snd  feafon  ;  he  who  gave  his  affent  to  adis  of  parlia- 
ment, the  moil  fclemn  promife  a  king  of  England 
can  make,  merely  in  a  belief  of  their  beinor  void  in 
themfelves,  and  eonfequently  that  he  was  not  bound 
by  the  engagement  ;  he  who  courted  the  parliament's 
generals,  in  v;hofe  power  he  was,  to  reflore  him, 
with  a  view  all  the  time  to  deftroy  them,  ruin  their 
maftexs,  and  introduce  an  arbitrary  power  by  right  of 

conqueft 

blacken  Cromwell's  chara6ler,  as  there  appears  to  be 
a  good  deal  of  truth  in  his  words,  mingled  up  with 
fome  malice,  lie  tells  us,  that  the  ufupper  brought 
about  his  ends  by  the  moil  exquifite  hypocrify,  and 
artful  management  of  the  feveral  tribes  of  bigots  and 
enthufiafls  under  his  command.  "  Other  generals, 
fays  he,  by  interpreting  omens  and  uncommon  acci- 
dents, have  accomplifhed  m.ighty  things  ;  but  none 
ever  knew  how  to  work  up  the  pailions,  and  apply 
the  v/ild  whim fies  of  melancholy  men  to  their  parti- 
cular defigns,  like  this  fon  of  diiTimulation  and  atheifm. 
He  had  well  lludied  the  weaknefs  and  folly  peculiar 
to  every  fe(^,  and  could  direct  their  rage  and  fury  to 
the  deftrudion  of  his  enemies  ;  and,  when  it  grew 
dangerous  to'  himfelf,  as  artfully  play  them  agairfl 
each  other,  princes  of  old  fent  to  confult  the  oracles 
of  dillant  countries;  this  prodigy  of  a  man  was  him- 
felf the  foidier's  oracle;  and,  if  he  faid  heaven  ap- 
proved his  purpofe,  they  undertook  the  moll:  hazar- 
dous enterprize  as  chearfully  as  if  an  angel  had  pro- 
mifed  them  fuccefs."  Salmon's  hiflory  of  England, 
vol.  vii.  p.  184.  It  is  not  my  defign  to  prove  that 
Cromwell  was  not  a  great  diffembler,  but  that  king 
Charles  adually  was  fo  too  See  more  concerning  the 
king  in  the  extrads,  §.7. 
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conquefl  over  his  own  people  ;  could  he  be  the  ho- 
nefleit,  fincereil,  bed  man  in  E  igland,  as  Crom>vell 
once  thought  him.  by  miftalce,  and  others,  who 
cannot  no;v  be  mistaken,  have  fince  reprefented  him  ? 
Was  it  llran^e  that  the  parliament  (hould  not  confide 
in  his  proiTiifes  ?  or  that  Cromwell,  after  difcovering 
his  intentions,  (hould  abandon  his  intereil,  and  even 
endeavour  to  countermine  him  in  his  own  way  ?  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  Cromwell  had  never  been 
that  iiniOied  diffembier  he  afterwards  appeared,  if  the 
king  firil,  and  afterwards  his  own  party,  had  not 
made  it  neceffary  to  his  prefer\^ation  ;  which  feems 
to  be  all  he  once  ain^ed  at  :  but  when  he  had  tried 
the  exoerinient,  and  found  himfelf  an  over-matcli 
both  for  the  one  and  the  other,  he  ourfued  the  advan- 
tage,  till  he  had  jollied  royalty  lirii,  and  afterv/ards 
the  new-fangled  commonwealth  moniler,  out  cf  all 
authority,  and  ere6led  monarchy  again  in  his  own 
perfon  upon  another  bafis,  under  a  name  that  had  not 
yet  become  obnoxious. 

We  are  told  that  Cromwell  was  an  enthufiail.  But 
the  good  (tvSc  that  appeared  in  all  his  aclions,  pub- 
lick  and  private,  is  a  fufficient  telHmony  that  enthu- 
fiafm  had  not  the  afcendant  over  him.  And  indeed, 
notwithftanding  his  pretenfions  of  grace  and  regene- 
ration, one  would  be  tempted  to  think  that  he  could 
have  no  real  relifh  of  the  doclrines  he  profefled,  but 
only  that  he  fuited  his  diilimulation  to  all  parties  and 
tempers.  Mr.  Waller,  who  v/as  his  kinfman,  fre- 
quently waited  on  him  during  his  protedorihip  ;  and, 
as  he  often  declared,  obferv-ed  him  to  be  very  well 
read  in  antient  learning  ;  and  that  his  rude  cant  and 
fplritual  frmplicity  were  downright  affedation.  Wal- 
ler frequently  took  notice,  that  in  the  midit  of  their 
difcourfe  a  fervant  has  com.e  in,  to  tell  him  fuch  and 
fuch  perfons  attended  :  upon  which  Cromwell  would 
rife,  and  flop  them,  talking  at  the  door,  where  he 
could  over-hear  him  fay,  *'  The  Lord  will  reveal, 
the  Lord  will  help,"  and  feveral  fuch  expreffions  -^ 
which,  when  he  returned  to  Mr.  Waller,  he  excufed^ 
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faying,  "  Coufin  Waller,  I  muft  talk  to  thefe  men 
after  their  own  way  ;"  and  would  then  go  on  where 
they  left  oiF.  This  created  in  Mr.  Waller  an  opinion, 
that  he  fecretly  defpifed  thofe  whom  he  feemed  to 
court. 

But  if  Cromwell  was  no  enthufiall,  it  is  certain  that 
king  Charles  was  a  very  great  one.  Pomp  and  cere- 
mony, which  were  then  called  decency  and  good  or. 
der,  with  the  divine  right  of  epifcopacy,  as  well  as 
royalty,  had  got  fo  thorough  a  poilefTion  of  his  un- 
derrtanding,  that  he  could  fee  nothing  but  through 
the  medium  of  thefe.  So  had  he  been  fafhioned  by 
Laud,  Neile,  Wren,  Montague,  and  the  other  Sache- 
verels  of  thofe  times,  that  if  he  may  in  any  fenfe  be 
called  a  martyr,  it  was  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of 
ecclefiaflicks,  rather  than,  as  is  weakly  pretended,  to 
the  proteilant  religion,  and  the  church  of  England  *. 

§,  6.  I 

*  We  have  an  unexceptionable  pidure  of  the  prin- 
cipal clergy  of  this  reign,  from  a  fpeech  of  the  excel- 
lent lord  Falkland,  a  nobleman  who  was  afterwards 
ilain  in  the  king's  fervice.  *'  It  feemed,  fays  he, 
their  work  [the  bifhops]  to  try  how  much  of  a  papift 
-might  be  brought  in  without  popery,  and  to  dertroy 
as  much  as  they  could  of  the  gofpel,  without  bring- 
ing themfelves  into  danger  of  being  deilroyed  by  the 
law.  Some  of  them  have  fo  indufcrioufly  laboured  to 
deduce  themfelves  from  Rome,  that  they  have  given 
great  fufpicion,  that  ingratitude  they  defire  to  return 
thither,  or  at  leaft  to  meet  it  half  way.  Some  have 
evidently  laboured  to  bring  in  an  Englifh,  though  net 
a  Roman,  popery  :  I  mean,  not  only  the  outfide  and 
drefs  of  it,  but  equally  abfolute,  a  blind  dependence 
of  the  people  upon  the  clergy,  and  of  the  clergy  upon 
themfelves ;  and  have  oppofed  the  papacy  beyond 
the  fea,  that  they  might  fettle  one  beyond  the  Water 
[namely,  at  Lambeth.]  Nay,  common  fame  is  more 
than  ordinarily  falfe,  if  none  of  them  have  found  a 
way  to  reconcile  the  opinions  of  Rome  to  the  prefer- 
ments 
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'§.  6.  I  (hall  continue  this  parallel  only  in  two  in- 
ftances  more,  which  regard  the  exercire  of  their  au- 
thority ; 

ments  of  England,  and  be  fo  abfolutely,  directly,  and 
cordially  papiUs,  that  it  is  all  that  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  a  year  can  do  to  keep  them  from  confelfing 
it." — He  had  faid  juft  before,  *<  That  they  had  firit 
deprelfed  preaching  to  their  power,  and  next  labour- 
ed to  make  it  fuch,  as  the  harm  had  not  been  much 
if  it  had  been  depreiled.  The  moft  frequent  fubjeds, 
even  in  the  moft  fecret  auditories,  being  the  divine 
right  of  bilhops  and  tithes,  the  facrednefs  of  the 
clergy,  the  facrilege  of  impropriations,  the  demolilh- 
ing  of  puritanifm  and  property,  the  building  the  pre- 
rogative at  St.  Paul's;  the  introdudion  of  fuch  doc- 
trines, ^s,  admitting  them  true,  the  truth  would  not 
recompenfe  the  fcandal  ;  or  of  fuch  that  were  fo  falfe, 
that,  as  Sir  Thomas  Moore  faid  of  the  cafuifts,  they 
ferved  but  to  inform  them  how  near  they  might  ap- 
proach to  fin,  without  finning. 

A  late  author  Siierts  farther,  and  it  feems  upon 
very  good  ground,  ''  That  archbidiop  Laud  was  al- 
ready affeding  the  title  of  holinefs,  and  moft  holy  fa- 
ther. The  books  of  papills  vve:e  licenfed  by  his 
chaplains,  or  approved  by  him {^:ilf.  New  books 
againft  popery  were  by  him  forbid  to  be  printed  ; 
fome  fuch  already  printed  were  called  in.  The  befl 
proteflant  books  of  long  {landing,  and  formerly  pub- 
iilhed  by  authority,  were  not  fulfered  to  be  reprint- 
ed ;  not  even  Fox's  famous  a6ls  and  monuments,  a 
common  place  book  to  proteilants  of  their  fufFerini^s 
and  burnings  under  queen  Mary,  and  of  the  popi^iv 
cruelty  then  and  before.  The  very  Pradice  of  piety, 
a  protellant  book,  which  had  gone  through  iix-and- 
thirty  editions,  was  not  permitted  to  be  reprinted. 
Bifhop  Wren  put  this  extraordinary  article  among 
thofe  of  his  vifitation  :  **  That  the  churchwardens  ia 
every  parifli  in  his  diocefe  Ihould  enquire  whether 
any  perfons  prefumed  to  talk  of  religion  at  their 
tables,  or  in.  their  families."     It   was    made  one  of 
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thority;  and  thefe  are,  their  juilice  in  the  admini- 
liration  of  affairs  at  home,  and  their  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  their  couniry  abroad.  As  to  the  firft, 
*'  King  Charles,  according  to  his  advocate  lord  Cla- 
rendon, was  fo  great  a  lover  c;  juilice,  that  do  temp- 
tation could  difpofe  him  %o  a  wrongful  action,  ex- 
cept 

the  articles  againfl  bifhop  Williams,  that  he  had  faid, 
•'  He  did  not  allow  the  priefts  to  jeer,  nor  to  make 
inveclives  againft  the  people."  It  was  another  article 
again ll:  him,  "  that  he  had  wickedly  jelled  on  St. 
Martin's  hood."  And  it  was  another  article  againll 
him,  "  that  he  had  faid,  tliat  the  people  are  God's 
and  the  king's,  and  not  the  priefts' people ;  though 
for  this  he  quoted  a  national  council.  Poor  Gille- 
brand,  an  almanack-maker,  was  profecuted  by  the 
arch  bifhop  in  the  high-commilTion  court,  for  leaving 
the  names  of  the  old  popifh  faints  out  of  his  calendar, 
and  inferting  in  their  room  the  names  of  the  proteilant 
martyrs.  Bifhop  Cofins  of  Durhaiu  caufed  three 
hundred  wax- candles  to  be  lighted  up  in  the  church 
an  Candlemas  day,  in  honour  of  our  lady.  He  for- 
bad any  pfalms  to  be  fung  before  or  after  the  f^rmon, 
bdt,  infread  of  pfalms,  an  anthem  in  praife  of  the 
three  kings  of  Coien.  He  declared  in  the  pulpit,  that 
when  our  reformers  abolifned  the  mafs,  they  took 
a  A  ay  all  good  order.  He  faid  that  the  king  had  no 
more  power  over  the  church,  than  the  boy  that  rub- 
bed his  horfes  heels.  For  the  clergy  had  then  afTum- 
ed  to  themfelves  the  real  fupremacy  ;  and  as  the 
crown  had  taken  it  from  the  pope,  who  had  ufurped 
it,  they  had  ufurped  it  now  from  the  crovv^n,  to  the 
difarace  of  the  kinor,  the  fubverfion  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  and  to  their  own  ihame,  and  even  perjury.'* 
Vide  examination  of  the  fa-fls  and  reafonings  in  the 
bifhop  of  Chichefler's  fermon  before  the  houfe  of 
lords,  Jan.  30,  1731.  VVhat  muil  the  king  be,  who 
could  bear  all  this,  and  even  fuller  himfelf  in  defence 
of  thefe  ufurpations  ?  See  note  at  the  end  of  §.  2.  of 
this  chapter. 
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cept  it  was  fo  difgnifed  to  him,  that  he  believed  it  to 
be  juft."  Upon  which  Rapin  has  the  following  re- 
mark. "  This,  fays  he,  may  be  true,  if  applied  to 
particular  perfons  :  but  befides  the  juftice  which  a 
king  ought  to  adminifler  impartially  to  private  per- 
fons, there  is  another  fort  ofjuftice  due  from  him  to 
all  his  people  in  general.  With  refped  to  this  latter, 
it  mayjuflly  be  doubted,  that  lord  Clarendon's  en- 
comium is  inconfiilent  with  the  projedl  of  altering  the 
conltitution,  and  aiTuming  a  power  which  was  cer- 
tainly illegal.'* 

But  more  than  this :  methinks  we  may  even  que{^ 
tion  the  whole  of  lord  Clarendon's  affertion.  Could 
he  be  fo-  great  a  lover  of  juftice,  who  fufFered  it  to 
be  daily  perverted,  in  the  mod  notorious  manner,  by 
the  ilar-chamber  and  high-commililon  courts  r  Were 
levies  upon  the  people  without  confent  of  parliament, 
and  arbitrary  imprifonments  and  fines  for  non-pay- 
ment ;  were  thofe,  infiances  of  a  tender  regard  for  pri- 
vate property,  and  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeit  ?  But 
perhaps  thefe  were  the  actions  that  came  difguifed  to 
him,  fo  as  to  appear  juil.  If  that  was  the  cafe,  he 
muft  either  have  been  more  ignorant,  or  more  indo- 
lent, than  became  a  king.  But  the  imputation  of 
ignorance  he  removed  himielf,  when  he  declared,  that 
''  he  knew  the  law  as  well  as  any  private  gentleman 
in  England."  What  then,  did  he  entirely  negle(^ 
the  examination  of  affairs  ?  did  he  leave  all  to  his  mi- 
nifters,  the  Villiers,  the  Lauds,  and  the  StrafFords  ? 
will  not  even  this  be  allov;ed  ?  Then  let  thofe,  who 
can,  acquit  him  of  the  many  illegal  ads  of  fovereignty, 
that  blacken  his  reign. 

I  need  not  take  much  pains  to  prove  that  Cromwell 
was  herein  unlike  king  Charles ;  fince  the  word  of 
his  enemies  call  him  a  lover  of  juuice,  without  any 
fuch  faving  claufe  about  the  difguifxng  of  a  wrongful 
adlion.  Cromwell  faw  and  judged  for  himfelf;  if  an 
adion  was  difguifed,  he  knew  how  to  unmalk  it, 
which  he  certainly  did.  Whatever  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings he  has  been  charged  with,  were  only  in  inilances 

'  L  5  where 
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where  his  authority  was  controverted  ;  which,  as 
things  then  were,  it  was  necefTary  to  have  eftablifhed, 
not  for  his  particular  fecurity  alone,  but  in  order  that 
the  law,  in  other  cafes,  might  have  due  courfe. 

And  if  he  claims  this  preeminence  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  at  home,  what  fhall  we  fay  of  the  other  point, 
his  maintaining  the  honour  of  the  Englifh  nation  in 
foreign  parts  ?  By  this,  it  has  been  well  obferved,  he 
gratified  the  temper  which  is  fo  very  natural  to  En- 
glifh men.  He  would  often  fay,  ''  that  the  dignity 
of  the  crovv^n  was  upon  the  account  of  the  nation,  of 
which  the  king  was  only  the  reprefentative  head  ;  and 
therefore  the  nation  being  ftill  the  fame,  he  would 
have  the  fame  refpe6l  paid  to  his  minifters  as  if  he  had 
been  a  king."  Was  it  not  an  inilance  without  ex- 
ample, that  in  four  or  five  years  he  fhould  revenge  all 
the  infults  committed  on  his  country  during  a  civil 
war,  retrieve  the  credit  that  had  been  gradually  fink- 
ing through  two  long  reigns  of  near  fifty  years,  ex- 
tend his  dominions  in  remote  parts,  acquire  the  real 
maftery  of  the  Britifh  channel,  and  in  fine,  render 
himfelf  the  arbiter  of  Europe  *  ?     Not  a  fingle  Briton, 

in 

*  "England,  fays  M.  de  Voltaire,  (fpeaking  of 
the  ftate  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  Lewis  XIV^'s 
reign)  v/hich  was  much  more  powerful  [than  Hol- 
land] claimed  the  fovereignty  of  the  feas,  and  preten- 
ded to  balance  the  feveral  ftates  of  Europe.  But 
Charles  I.  who  afcended  the  throne  in  1625,  fo  far 
from  being  able  to  hold  the  v*'eight  of  this  balance, 
found  the  fcepter  dropping  from  his  hand.  His  de- 
fign  v/as  to  raife  his  power  to  fuch  a  height  in  Eng- 
la*jd,  as  to  make  it  independent  on  the  laws  ;  and  to 
charige  the  religion  ellablifhed  in  Scotland.  Too  ob- 
Itinate  to  defift  from  his  views,  and  too  weak  to  put 
them  in  execution,  this  kind  hufband  and  tender  fa- 
ther, this  good  man  and  ill  advifed  monarch,  engaged 
in  a  civil  war,  which  at  laft  brought  him  to  a  fcaf- 
fold,  where,  with  his  crown,  he  loll  his  life. 

This 
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in  his  time,  but  could  demand  reparation,  or  at  leaft 
revenge,  for  injuries  fuflained,  whether  from  the  cor- 
fairs  of  Barbary,  France,  or  Spain  *.  Not  an  op- 
prefTed  foreigner  claimed  his  protedion,  but  it  was 
immediately  and  efte£lualiy  granted.  What  iliall  we 
compare  to  this  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  or  his 
father  ?  Was  the  honour  of  the  flag  then  afferted  ? 
Were  we  not  duped,  defpifed,  and  infulted  ?  How 
was  the  elector  Palatine  prote6led,  though  the  fon-in- 
law  of  king  James  ?  How  was  the  duke  of  Rohen  af- 
fifted,  in  the  proteftant  war  at  Rochelle,  notwith- 
llanding  the  folemn  engagement  of  king  Charles,  un- 
der his  own  hand  ?  But  I  have  done  with  comparing 
of  perfons  between  whom  there  is  fo  little  lliadow  of 
refemblance ;  and  fhall  content  myfelf  with  throwing 
together  a  few  more  fuch  particulars  with  regard  to 
each  of  them,  as  I  find  to  be  the  fentiments  of  ihofe  ' 
who  have  written  of  thefe  times, 

§.7.  To  begin  with  the  king.  And  here  I  fhall 
have  recourfe  to  the  words  of  a  modern    author  f , 

who 

This  civil  war,  begun  in  the  minority  of  Lewis 
XIV.  prevented  England  for  fome  time  from  con- 
cerning itfelf  with  the  iaterefts  of  its  neighbours,, 
whereby  that  country  lolt  its  eftecm  and  felicity^ 
Its  trade  was  interrupted ;  fo  that  all  other  nations 
imagined  England  was  buried  under  its  own  ruins, 
when  on  a  fudden^  it  emerged  and  grew  more  formi- 
dable than  ever  under  the  government  of  Oliver.  This 
man  pOiTefied  himfelf  of  the  fupreme  power,  by  carry- 
ing the  gofpel  in  one  hand,  a  fvvord  in  the  other, 
and  by  wearing  the  vizor  of  religion  ;  and,  during 
his  adminiflration,  he  veiled  the  crimes  of  an  ufurper 
with  the  qualities  of  a  great  king."^  EfTay  on  the  age 
of  Lewis  XIV.  p.  26.  in  Englifh. 

*  Vide  the  flory  of  the  quaker  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

t  Examination  of  the  fafls  and  reafonings  in  thf 
bifnop  of  Chicht iter's  feimon,  Jan.  30*  173 1» 
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who  has  drawn  his  chara6\er  T  am  afraid  hut  too 
juitly,  though  perhaps  with  a  little  more  warmth  and 
freedom  of  exprelTion  than  were  abfolutely  necelTary. 
*'  The  violation,  fays  he,  the  repeated  and  continual 
violation  of  his  coronation  oath  ;  his  paiTing  the  bill 
of  rights,  and  owning  all  thefe  rights  to  be  legal  and 
juft,  and  thence  confeifing  that  he  had  broken  them 
all ;  nay,  his  violating  that  very  bill  in  all  its  parts, 
almoll  as  foon  as  he  had  pafTed  it,  were  but  ill  marks 
of  a  heart  very  upright  and  fmcere.  Of  all  thefe  ex- 
cefTes  he  was  guilty,  at  a  time  when  his  parliament 
were  well  difpofed  for  the  honourable  fupportofhis 
government,  and  free  from  any  defign  to  diftrefs  it, 
much  lefs  to  alter  it ;  nay,  were  ready  to  grant  him 
very  noble  fupplies,  if  he  would  but  have  fuftered  ju- 
flice  to  be  done  upon  public  traitors,  the  infamous 
inftruments  of  illegal  power,  and  of  mutual  difi:rufl 
between  him  and  his  people. 

He  actually  committed,  or  attempted  to  commit, 
all  the  enormities,  all  the  acts  of  ufurpation,  commit- 
ted by  the  late  king  James  ;  levied  money  againil 
law  ;  levied  forces,  and  obliged  his  fubjecls  to  main- 
tain them,  againfl  law  ;  raifed  a  body  of  foreign 
forces  to  deilroy  the  law,  and  enflave  his  people  at 
once;  difpenfed  with  all  the  laws  ;  filled  the  prifons 
with  illuilrious  patriots,  who  defended  the  law, 
and  thenifelves  by  the  law  ;  encouraged  and  re- 
warded hireling  do6lors  to  maintain  that  his  will 
was  above  law,  nay  itfelf  the  higheft  law,  and 
binding  upon  the  confciences  of  his  fubjedts,  on 
pain  of  eternal  damnation  ;  and  that  fuch  as  refill- 
ed his  royal  will,  refitted  God,  and  were  guilty  of 
impiety  and  rebellion.  He  robbed  cities  of  their 
charters,  the  publick  of  its  money  and  liberty,  and 
treated  his  free-born  fubjecls  as  flaves  born  only  to 
obey  him. 

It  is  faid,  that  he  was  not  a  papiil  :  perhaps  he 
was  not ;  that  is,  not  a  fabjefl  to  the  pope  of  Rome  : 
but  he  was  bent  upon  fetting  up  an  hierarchy  in  Eng- 
land, refembling  that  of  Rcme  in  all  its  power  and 
terrors.     Nor  does  it  avail,  if  men  are  to  be  pcrie^ 

cuted 
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cuted  and  opprefTed  for  their  confcience,  whether 
they  fuffcr  from  the  tyranny  of  a  Hildebrand,  a  Lu- 
ther, or  a  Laud. — It  is  certain,  that  of  all  the  diiTen- 
ters,  none  but  the  papiils  had  any  mercy  fhewn  them, 
and  thefe  were  in  high  favour.- 

Had  he  not  laid  afide  parliaments,  [fpeaking  of 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign]  laid  them  afide  for  twelve 
years  together  ?  Had  he  not  made  it  penal  even  to 
talk  of  parliaments  ?  Nor  does  it  at  all  appear,  that 
he  ever  intended  to  call  another,  till  the  diilrefles 
brought  upon  him  by  his  wanton  conduct,  and  by  the 
wife  advice  of  the  bifhops,  (who  involved  him  in  a 
war  with  his  own  people  for  words  and  forms,  and 
the  violent  eftablilhment  of  prelacy  in  Scotland)  forced 
him  to  it.  Nay,  I  think  it  apparent,  that  he  very 
early  meditated  to  rule  like  his  brother  of  France;  at 
leaft,  that  this  bad  fpirit  was  infufed  into  him  by  his 
traiterous  counfellors,  and  particularly  animated  by 
the  biihops  and  clergy. 

His  judges  were  public  traitors,  enem.ies  to  their 
country,  the  hirelings  of  power,  wretches  who  fane- 
tified  by  the  name  of  law,  as  many  of  the  clergy 
did  by  the  name  of  Chriil,  the  mod  complicated 
wickednefTes  under  the  fun,  that  of  over-turning  all 
laws  human  and  divine,  and  of  enfiaving  a  v/hcle 
people.  It  avails  not  what  fufficiency  they  had  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  law,  farther  than  to  condemn 
them  ;  nor  does  it  avail  what  has  been  faid  to  their 
advantage,  fince  fa6ls,  the  moft  notorious,  cOHtradi(fl 
it. — Did  king  James's  judges  go  greater  lengths  to 
legitimate  lawlefs  power  and  op.'refTion  ?  Amongil 
them  too  were  able  men ;  they  were  therefore  the 
more  inexcufable.  The  truth  is,  both  thefe  princes 
feem  to  have  coniidered  their  judges  as  the  machines 
and  champions  of  ufurpation,  as  the  abandoned  in- 
Uruments  of  cancelling  law  by  chicanery.- 

As  to  his  declarations  and  conceffioris,  [to  his  laft 
parliament]  to  vrovern  for  the  future  by  the  known 
laws  of  the  land,  and  to  maintain  the  juil  rights  and 
privileges  of  parliajiients ;  I  have  already  taken  fome 
liotice  how  much  his  adions  contradicted  his  declara- 

tions« 
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tions.  He  had  already  contradicted,  over  and  overj 
all  his  profefTions  to  former  parliaments  :  he  had 
manifelled  fuch  an  affedion  for  lawlefs  power,  and 
fuch  a  fettled  intention  to  introduce  it;  fuch  a  fond- 
nefs  for  the  promoters  of  it,  and  fuch  dillike  of  all 
other  men  and  meafures ;  that  it  was  no  wonder 
his  laft  parliament  was  loth  to  truft  him,  and  for 
guarding  themfelves  with  all  polTible  fecurities  againft 
a  relapfe  into  their  former  bondage  :  and  I  doubt 
his  readinefs  in  his  concelTions,  was  no  proof  of  a 
purpofe  to  obferve  them.  They  ftill  remembered 
how  wantonly  Le  had  broke  his  coronation  oath, 
the  bill  of  rights,  and  all  the  ties  of  law ;  feized 
their  properties,  and  imprifoned  their  perfons.  And 
all  his  compliance  feemed  only  the  efFe(!:"ts  of  diftrefs, 
all  his  other  refources  having  failed  him,  nor  had  he 
recourfe  to  parliament,  till  violence,  and  power,  and 
ilratagems,  and  every  fcheme  of  fupport  from  any 
other  quarter,  had  mifcarried  ;  and  he  conformed 
to  old  ways,  when  new  would  no  longer  do. 

This  feemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  parliament, 
and  this  the  ground  of  their  diftruft.  They  remem- 
bered his  profefTions  to  former  parliaments,  and  how 
little  his  adions  had  correfponded  with  thefe  profef- 
iions  ;  how  he  had  infulted  parliaments  when  he 
thought  he  could  fubfill,  however  lawlefsly,  without 
thpm  ;  how  wantonly  he  had  difTolved  them  ;  how 
barbaroufly  he  had  ufed  their  perfons  after  fuch  dif- 
folution  ;  a  difTolution  called  by  lord  Clarendon  **  un- 
reafonable,  unfkilful,  and  precipitate."  Thefe  jea- 
loufies  poiTeiTed  the  whole  parliament,  at  leall  a  great 
majority ;  and  fome  concurring  accidents  terribly 
heightened  them,  *  particularly  his  fuppofed  tam- 
pering with  the  army  in  the  north,  and  the  Irifh  maf- 
facre.  Yet  amongil  all  thefe  alarms,  there  feems  not 
the  leafl  view  in  that  ailembly  to  abolifli  the  monar- 
chy, or  to  introduce  a  new  government.  It  was 
compofed  of^many  great  and  able  men,  who  all  con- 

f  See  chap,  i,  §.  6.  and  7, 

curred 
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curred  in  putting  reftraints  upon  the  king,  fuch  as  he 
might  not  be  able'  to  break  through.  What  events 
follov/ed  no  man  forefaw,  or  could  forefee.  A  war 
enfued,  and  on  both  fides  there  appeared  confider- 
able  men. 

Yet  the  great  men  who  adhered  to  the  king,  tho* 
they  thought  the  parliament  too  violent,  feem  to  have 
had  no  confidence  in  him,  that  he  meant  well  to  the 
conllitution  :  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  fuch  their 
diftruft  of  his  humour  and  defigns,  that  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Edge-hill,  where  he  had  the  advantage  on  hi» 
fide,  they  did  not  proceed  to  London,  where  he 
might  have  had  a  chance  for  being  mailer.  They 
who  gave  him  good  counfel  at  Oxford,  found  but 
cold  countenance,  and  feme  of  them  were  difgraced. 
—And,  if  1  remember  right,  it  appears  even  from 
my  lord  Clarendon,  that  the  conceffions  which  he 
made,  proceeded  from  no  purpofe  to  obferve  them.— 

As  to  what  has  been  further  offered,  in  proof  of 
the  king's  fincerity  and  good  intentions,  namely,  his 
Chriftian  fortitude  at  his  death;  this  reafon  will 
[equally]  jufdfy  thofe  who  doomed  him  to  die.  Did 
not  the  regicides  meet  death  with  great  intrepidity, 
fome  of  them  with  raptures  ?  Do  not  aln.ofl  all  en- 
ihufiafls  die  fo,  even  the  moft  criminal  and  bloody, 
even  traitors  and  affaljins  ?  I  think  the  gcodnefs  of 
his  intention  had  been  more  clear,  had  he  fairly 
owned  the  many  grievous  iniquities  of  his  reign,  his 
opprellion  and  "arbitrary  rule.  But  we  fee  in  this,  as 
in  other  inllances,  the  great  partiality  of  men  to 
themfelves  and  their  own  aclions,  and  how  little  their 
opinions  ought  to  weigh  in  fuch  cafes.  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  had  done  a  thoufand  acts  of  violence 
and  injuftice,  faw  at  his  death  no  guilt  in  any  part  of 
his  life,  efpecially  as  a  minifter.'' 

There  need  be  nothing  added  to  thefe  extrads, 
which  fome  perhaps  may  think  abundantly  too  fe- 
vere.  But  if  fuch  things  are  true,  why  Hiould  they 
not  be  fpoken  ?  Is  the  name  of  king  Charles  fo  very 
facred>  that  every  name  elfe  muft  be  afpcrfed  to  pre- 
serve 
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ferve  it  fpotlefs  ?  Admit  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  what 
is  here  faid,  and  afcribe  all  the  reit  to  partiality  and 
malice  ;  and  1  doubt  there  will  full  be  enough  to  de- 
prive the  royal  martyr  of  much  of  the  veneration  that 
is  paid  to  his  memory. 

§.  8.  I  now  come  to  my  other  chara6ler,  that  of 
Cromwell.  We  are  told  by  all  parties  that  he  had  an 
abfolute  command  over  all  his  paffions  and  afFedlions, 
fo  that  he  could  fuit  his  carriage  to  all  companies  and 
occafions  ;  while  himfelf,  founding  the  opinions  of 
others,  artfully  concealed  his  own  :  that  he  applied 
himfelf  fo  induftrioufly  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  com- 
monvyealth,  and  difcovered  fiich  abilities  for  the  ma- 
nac-ing  of  it,  that  his  greateft  enemies  acknowledged 
he  was  not  unworthy  of  the  government,  if  his  way 
to  it  had  been  juft  and  innocent.  In  a  word,  we 
have  this  char^der  of  him  by  lord  Clarendon,  who 
profefTedlv  hated  his  memory.  '*  He  muft  have  had 
a  wonderful  underuanding  in  the  natures  and  humours 
of  men,  and  as  great  a  dexterity  in  applying  them, 
who,  from  a  private  and  obfcure  birth  (though  of  a 
good  family)  without  intereft  or  eltate,  alliance  or 
friendfnip,  could  raiie  himfelf  to  fuch  a  height,  and 
compound  and  knead  fuch  oppofite  and  contradictory 
tempers,  humours,  and  interells,  into  a  confidence 
that  contributed  to  his  defigns,  and  to  their  own  de- 
flru6lion  ;  vvhilrl:  himfelf  grew  infenfibly  powerful 
enough  to  cut  oft  thofe  by  whom  he  had  climbed,  in 
the  inflant  that  they  projected  to  demolifh  their  own 
building.'' 

Though  Cromv/ell  was  ambitious  to  a  very  high 
deo^ree,  yet  at  the  fame  time  he  had  a  paiTionate 
regard  for  the  publick  good.  It  is  certain  he  did 
more  thing-s  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  na- 
tion, notwithilanding  his  own  precarious  fituation, 
than  had  been  d-jne  for  whole  ages  in  tbe^pjeceding 
times.  Some  of  them  were  laboured  at  lof.^*  before 
to  no  efFedl,  and  beiiig  dropped  upon  the  reftoranon, 
have  been  fince  refumed,  and  carried  on  wiiJL  great 
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difficulty.  To  inilance  only  in  two,  the  union  of 
the  three  kingdoms  and  the  reformation  of  the 
laws.  King  James  had  v/ifhed,  from  his  firfl:  com- 
ing  to  England,  to  cement  an  union  between  South 
and  North  Britain  :  neither  he  nor  his  fon  could 
ever  accomplifh  it ;  but  Cromwell  united  not  only 
England  and  Scotland,  but  brought  in  Ireland  alf)^ 
How  many  years  was  it  afterwards,  and  with  what 
expence  and  labour,  that  king  James's  original 
plan,  which  was  but  half  fo  extenfive  as  Cromwell's, 
was  firmly  eflablifhed  ?  And  then  as  to  the  laws,  he 
outvied  the  belt  of  our  kings  that  had  gone  be- 
fore him,  and  every  one  fince  him  till  his  prefent 
moil  faci-ed  majefty.  Edward  III.  permitted  plead- 
ing in  the  Engliili  tongue,  but  he  went  no  farther; 
whereas  Cromwell  rendered  not  only  the  pleadings, 
but  the  practice,  and  even  the  kv^'s  themfelves  into 
Engllfii.  And'vv'hat  a  noble  fcheme  this  was,  is 
manifelled  from  the  refumption  cf  it  in  our  own 
days. 

If  Cromwell  united  three  kingdoms  in  one,  he 
firft  conquered  two  of  thofe  kinv^-doms.  Ireland  had 
long  been  reckoned  a  demefne  of  the  crown  of 
England,  but  had  never  been  fo  fubdued  as  to  ren- 
der the  natives  tradable  and  docile.  They  were 
now  at  open  war  with  the  Englifh  parliament,  and 
had  got  pofTeffion  of  all  the  garrifcns  but  one  or 
two.  But  Cromwell  foon  reduced  them  to  obedi- 
ence, and  put  them  out  of  a  capacity  of  being  ever 
fo  formidable  fince.  Fie  did  the  fame  by  the  hardy 
Scots  ',  and  even  took  their  impregnable  caftle  of 
Edinburgh,  which,  they  fay,  had  never  before  fub- 
mitted  to  a  conqueror.  With  all  thefe  extraordi- 
nary qualities,  and  this  wonderful  feries  of  fuccefs, 
need  we  think  it  lirano-e  that  he  was  the  admira- 
tion  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  that  thofe 
who  hated  him  mod,  even  praifed  him  in  their  in- 
vectives .^  That  Dryden,  Waller,  Sprat,  and*  other 
fine  poets,  who  afterwards  infulted  his  memory,  in 
order    to.  pay    their   court   to  the  rifing  fun,  found 

themfelves 
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themfelves  i:\fyiy::  \  with  his  praife  *,  while  his  ac- 
tions were  freih  Ox'  their  minds,  and  could  not  help 
paying  that  tribut..'  to  his  remains,  which  the  mufes 
never  beitow  vc'.untarily  f  but  on  the  greateft  of  men, 
the  heroes  and  patrons  of  mankind  ? 

§.  9.  Having  mentioned  the  poets,  I  cannot  in 
juftice  but  take  notice  that  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley, 
the  celebrated  wit  of  that  a^c,  was  fo  far  from  fall- 
mg  in  v/ith  this  panegyrizing  humour  of  his  brethren, 
that  he  has  written  '*  a  difcourfe  by  Vv^ay  of  vifion, 
concerning  thegovernrnent  of  Oliver  Cromwell,''  with 
an  exprefs  view  to  render  his  name  and  memory  odi- 
ous to  all  porterity.  But  if  it  be  confidered,  that  Mr. 
Cowley  had  altogether  as  Itrong  perfonal  reafons,  at 
leaft  in  his  own  opinion,  to  prejudice  him  againil  llie 
protedlor,  as  Mr.  Waller  had  to  engage  him  in  his 
interell:,  we  fhall  have  juft  grounds  to  fufpedl  the  im- 
partiality of  the  fatiriil,  as  much  as  that  of  the  enco- 
miaft.  Waller  had  been  fined  and  baniihed  in  the 
heat  of  the  civil  war,  for  a  confpiracy  againil:  the 
parliament,  of  v/hich  he  was  a  member:  he  Vv^as  re- 
called when  Cromwell  aifumed  the  fupreme  power, 
and  had  his  eilate,  what  was  left  of  it,  reftored  to 
him  by  the  protector  X*  Covv'ley  had  all  alon;^-  been 
a  Iharer  in  the  didreffes  of  the  royal  family,  and  fpent 
above  twelve  years  in  their  fervice  abroad  ;  and  when 

*  See  the  collection  of  poems  inferted  in  the  ap- 
pendix. 

f  It  mull  be  confeded  that  Waller's  relation  and 
obligations  to  the  prote6lor  v/ere  fuch,  that  one  can 
hardly  fay  whether  the  incenfe Jie  offered  to  him  was 
altogether  voluntary  or  not :  but  Dryden,  Sprat,  and 
the  others,  whofe  pieces  we  have  annexed  to  this 
book,  had  no  fuch  motive  ;  and  therefore  the  remark 
continues  juft. 

t  See  his  life,  as  printed  before  many  editions  of 
his  works, 

it 
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it  was  thought  fit,  by  thofe  on  whom  he  depended, 
that  he  fliould  come  over  into  England,  and,  under 
pretence  of  privacy  and  retirement,  take  cccaiion  here 
of  giving  notice  of  the  'poRure  of  affairs ;  he  was  feiz- 
ed  foon  after  his  arrival,  being  miilaken  for  another 
gentleman,  and  after  examination  detained,  and  put 
under  a  fevere  reftraint,  from  which  he  Vv'as  not  re- 
leafed  without  giving  a  thoufand  pounds  bail,  which 
kept  him  in  England  a  fort  of  prifoner  at  large  till 
after  Cromwell's  death*;  a  circumilance  that,  added 
to  his  native  loyalty  to  his  m.after,  would  hardly  fail 
of  fouring  his  temper  againft  the  government  of  thofe 
times.  Tho'  in  faft,  to  an  unprejudiced  perfon-  at 
this  day,  if  the  bufinefs  he  came  over  upon  was  really 
difcovered  at  his  examination,  it  rather  proves  the 
lenity  than  the  feverity  of  Cromwell's  adminiilration, 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  Cowley's  dangerous  genius  and 
firm  attachment  to  the  kinp-,  and  whom  it  had  been 
found  impofTible  to  bring  over  to  the  other  party, 
fliould  have  his  liberty  upon  fuch  eafy  terms.  But 
the  light  in  which  Mr.  Cowley  beheld  the  protedlor's 
authority,  made  every  a6l  of  power  he  exerted,  tho' 
ever  fo  tenderly,  look  like  heavy  oppreiTion,  and  moil 
infupportable  tyranny. 

Yet  when  I  read  this  gentleman's  above-mention'd 
difcourfe,  (which  is  couched  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue between  the  guardian,  or  rather  governing  de- 
mon  of  the  deceafcd  protedor,  and  the  author,)  I 
cannot  but  think  he  has  put  fome  arguments  into  the 
mouth  of  his  evil  fpirit,  that  he  feems  not  able  fatif- 
fadlorily  to  anfwer  afterwards,  and  that  too  in  thofe 
particulars  on  which  he  the  mofl  ilrenuouily  infifts. 
I  will  give  the  reader  only  two  paragraphs,  with  a 
few  flicrt  refledions  on  them. 

*'  What  can  be  more  extraordinary,  fays  our  ima- 
ginary demon,  than  that  a  perfon  of  mean  birth,  no 

*  See  the  life  of  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley,  written  by 
Dr.  Sprat,  and  prefixed  to  Mr.  Cowley's  N^/orks. 

fortune. 
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fortune,    no   eminent  qualities  of  body,  v.liich   have 
fometirnes,  nor  of  mind,  which  have  often,  raifed  men 
to  the  higheil  dignities,  fhould  have  the  courage  to  at- 
tempt, and  the  happinefs  to  fucceed  in,  lb  improbable 
a  defign,  as  the  deitruction  of  one  of  the  moil  ar.tient, 
and  moil  folid  founded  monarchies  upon  earth  r  Thtit 
he  fhould  have  the  power  or  bcldnefs  to  put  his  prince 
and  mailer  to  an  open  and  infamous  death  ?  To  banifh 
that  num.erous  and  firong]}i-ailied  family  ?  To  do  ail 
this  under  the  name  and  wases  of  a  parliament  ?  To 
trample  upon  them  as  he  pleafed,  and  fpurn  them  out 
of  doors  v/hen  he  grew  weary  of  them  ?  To  raife  up 
a  new,  and  unheard  of  nioniler  out  of  their  allies?  To 
fniie  that  in  the  very  infancy,  and  fet  up  himfeif  above 
ail  things  that  ever  were  called  {cverugii  in  England  ? 
To  opprefs   his   enemies   by  arms^  and  all  his  friends 
afterwards   by   artifice  ?  To  ferve  all  parties  patiently 
for  a  while,    and    to  command  them  vi6lorioufly  at 
laft?  To  over-run  each  corner  of  the  three  nations, 
and  overcome,  with  equal  facility,  both  the  riches  of 
the  fouth,  and  the  poverty  of  the  north?  To  be  fear- 
ed and  courted  by  ail  foreign  princes,  and  adopted  a 
brother  to  the  gods  of  the  earth  ?  To  call  together 
parliaments  with  a  word  of  his  pen,   and  fcatter  them 
again  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  ?  To  be  humbly 
and  daily  petitioned,  that  he  would  pleafe  to  be  hired, 
at  the  rate  of  two  millions  a  year,  to  be  the  mailer  of 
thofe  who  had  hired  him  before  to  be  their  fervant  ? 
To  have   the  eftates  and  lives  of  three  kingdoms  as 
much  at  his  difpcfal,  as  was  the  little  inheritance  of 
his  father ;  and  to  be  as  noble  and  liberal  in  the  fpend- 
ingoftliem:  And  laflly  (for  there  is   no  end  of  all 
the  particulars  of  his  glory)  to  bequeath  all  this  with 
one  word  to  hispoilerity  ?  To  die  with  peace  at  home, 
and  triumph  abroad  r  To  be  buried  among  kings  v/ith 
more  than  regal  folemnity  ?  And  to  leave  a  name  be- 
hind him,  not  to  be  extinguifhed  but  with  the  v/hole 
world;  which,  as  it  is  now  too  little   for  his  praifes, 
fo   might  it  have  been  too  for  his  conqueils,  if  the 

fliort 
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fhort  line  of  his  human  life  coald  have  been  ilretched 
out  to  the  eAtent  of  his  immorral  defigns  ?''  * 

I  took  notice,  at  the  beginning  of  this  review  J, 
of  the  great  abiurciky  of  depriving  Cromwell  of  every 
great  and  noble  quality,   and  at   the  fame  time  afcri- 
bing  to  him  fuch  adions  as  none  but  a  great  man  was 
ever  known  to  perform.     Mr.  Cowley,  we  fee,  among 
the  other  loyal  v/riters  of  that  age,  has  fallen  into  this 
abfurdity,   and  even  put  it  into  the  moutk  of  the  pro- 
testor's apologirc,    as    a    thing  acknowledoed  by   his 
own  party.     But  needs  there  any  other  anfwer  to  the 
pot'tulatum  in  the  firit  qaeftion,  than  what  is  contained 
in  that,  and  all  the  queflions  that  follow  ?  It  lay  upon 
him  to  prove,  that  the  man  who  did  all  die  wonderful 
things  he  there  enumerates,  had  no  extraordinary  qua- 
lities either  of  body   or  mind  :   otherv/iie  v/e  are  not 
obliged   to   admit  fuch  an  improbability  on  his  mere 
fuppofition,  againft  all  the  evidence   of  fads,  that  no 
man  attempts  to  contradicl  ?  The  whole  difpute  there- 
fore concerning  his  meiit,  mult  turn  at  lait,  1  believe, 
upon  his  moral  qualifications,  and  not  upon  his  abili- 
ties ifatural  or  acquired.     And  the  only  queflion  then 
is  (and  indeed  Mr.  Govv'ley's  declamation  againft  him 
hinges  chiefly   on  that  point)  whether  Cromwell  was 
an  honeii,  not  whether  he  was  a  great  man  ?  and  how 
far  what  he  did  will  admit  of  a  juftification  ?  This  is 
the  propofuion  I  have  had  in  view  throughout  the  pre- 
fent  effay  :  every  reader  mull  judge,  according   to  his 
own  feniiments  of  government,   and  the  critical  fitu- 
ation  of  thofe  tim.es,  how  much  I  have  carried   it  in 
his  favour.     For  till  the  points  are  fettled,  in  v;hat 
cafes,   and  how  far,   refifcance  to  the  fupreme  magi- 
ftrate  be  lawful  ;  and  at  what  crifis  a  man  may,  to  pre- 
vent confulion,   alTume  that  power  to  himfelf  which 
he  fees  to  be  falling  away  from  others  ;   I  cannot  fee 
that  we  have  any  certainty  to  determine  thefe  matters 
by  Cromwell's  fincerity,  which  I  have  alm.oil  every 


*  See  Cowley's  works  12^.  p.  585,  in  vol.  IL 
X  Chap.  I.  §,  2, 
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where  given  up,  efpecially  after  his  breaking  oir  with 
the  king;  but  this,  I  think,  is  done  with  no  more 
difadvantage  to  him,  than  the  king  himfelf  is  {tripped 
of  the  fame  virtue,  upon  evidence  equally  valid.  And 
allowing  him  to  be  defc?(fv.ive  in  this,  and  th?.t  he 
was  a  moft  finiihed  diflembler  (if  indeed  difTimulation 
were  in  him  properly  a  c  efeft)  I  ihould  be  glad  to 
know  what  other  qualification,  neceifary  to  the  form- 
ing a  great  prince,  1  will  not  venture  to  fay  a  good 
man,  appears  to  be  wanting  in  him. 

But  I  proceed  to  my  other  quotation,  in  which  the 
author  makes  his  demon  difcufs  the  queftion,  Whe- 
ther the  protedor  were  a  tyrant  in  the  ufurpation  of 
power?  The  pafTage  runs  thus  : 

"  I  fay,   that  not  only  he,  but  no  man  ever  was 
fo,  [a  tyrant  in  the  ufurpation  of  power ;]    and  that 
for  thefe  reafons.     Firft,    becaufe  all  power  belongs 
only  to  God,  who  is  the  fource  and  fountain  of  it, 
€s  kings  are  of  all  honours  in  their  dominions.  Princes 
are  but  his  viceroys^in  the  little  provinces  ofthis  world  ; 
and  to  fome  he  gives  their  places  for  a  few  years,  to 
fome  for  their  lives,  and  to  others   (upon  ends  and 
deferls  befl  known  to  himfelf,  or  merely  for  his  in- 
difputable  good  pleafure)  he  bellows,  as  it  were,  leafes 
upon  them,    and  their    poflerity,  (or  fuch  a  date  of 
time  as  is  prefixed   in    that  patent  of  their  deiliny, 
which  is  not  legible  to  you  men  below.     Neither  is  it 
^ore  unlawful  for  Oliver  to  fucceed  Charles  in  the 
kingdom   of  England,    when  God  fo  difpofes  of  it, 
than  it  had  been  for  him  to  have  fucceeded  the  lord 
Strafford  in  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  if  he  had  been 
appointed  to  it  by  the  king  then  reigning.     Men  are 
in  both  cafes  obliged  to  obey  him,  whom  they  fee  ac- 
tually invefted  with  the  authontv ,  by  that  fovereign 
from  whom  he  ought  to  derive  it,  without  difputing  or 
examining    the  caufes,  either  of  the  removal,  of  the. 
one,  or  the  preferment  of  the  other.     Secondly,  be- 
caufe all  power  is  attended  either  by  the  eledtion  or 
confent  of  the  people,  and  that  takes  away  the  objec- 
tion of  forcible  intrufion  j   or  eife  by  a  con  quell  of 

them. 
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them,  and  thar  gives  fuch  a  legal  authority  as  muft  be 
wanting  in  the  iiiurpation  of  a  tyran;  :  fo  that  eitlier 
this  title  is  'ignt,  and  then  there  are  r-o  ufarpers,  or 
eiie  It  IS  a  vvroi  g  one,  and  then  there  are  none  elfe 
bui  ufurpers,  if  you  examine  the  original  pretences  of 
the  princes  of  the  world.  Thirdly,  (which,  quitting 
the  difpute  in  gen'jral,  is  a  particular  juidfication  of 
his  hi^hnefs)  the  government  of  England  was  totally 
broken  ana  diiTolved,  and  extinguifhed  by  the  confu- 
fions  of  a  civil  war  ;  fo  that  his  highnefs  could  not  bs 
accufed  of  polftiiing  himfelf  violently  of  the  antient 
building  of  the  commonwealth,  but  to  have  prudently 
and  peaceably  built  up  a  new  one  out  of  the -ruins 
and  alhes  of  the  former  :  and  he  who,  after  a  deplo- 
rable (hipwrcck,  can  with  extraordinary  indullry  ga- 
ther together  the  difperfed  and  broken  planks  and 
pieces  of  it,  and  with  no  lefs  wonderful  art  and  facility 
fo  rejoin  them,  as  to  make  a  new  veiTel  more  tight 
and  b^utiful  than  the  old  one,  deferves,  no  doubt,  to 
have  the  command  of  her  (even  as  his  highnefs  had) 
by  the  defire  of  the  feamen  and  paflengers  themfelves. 
Ajjd  do  but  coniider  laflly,  (for  I  omit  a  multitude  of 
weighty  things  that  might  be  fpoken  upon  this  noble 
argument)  do  but  confider  ferioufly  and  impartially 
with  yourielf,  what  admirable  parts  of  wit  and  pru- 
dence, what  indefatigable  diligence  and  invinciWc 
courage  muft  of  necelhty  have  concurred  in  the  per- 
fon  of  that  man,  who  on  fo  contemptible  beginnings, 
^d  thro*  fo  many  thoufand  difficulties,  was  able  not 
only  to  make  himfelf  the  greateft  and  moft  abfolute 
monarch  of  this  nation,  but  to  add  to  it  the  entire 
conqueft  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  (which  th^  whok 
force  of  the  world,  joined  with  the  Roman  virtue, 
could  never  attain  to)  and  to  crown  all  this  with  illuf- 
trious  and  heroical  undertakings,  and  fuccefTes  upon 
all  our  foreign  enemies ;  do  but,  I  fay,  confider  this, 
and  you  will  confefs,  that  his  prodigious  merits  were 
a  better  title  to  imperial  dignity,  than  the  blood  of  an 
hundred  royal  progenitors ;   and  will  rather  lament 

that 
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that  he  lived  not  to  overcome  more  nations,  than 
envy  him  the  conqueft  and  dominion  of  thefe."  * 

I  refer  the  reader  to  the  author's  works  for  his  an- 
fwer  at  large  to  the  foregoing  propoiitions,  it  being 
too  long  to  be  inferted  here  ;  but  nuill  inform  him  be- 
forehand, that  if  he  is  not  prejudiced  by  notions  of 
abfohite  indefeafible-  right,  I  am  apt  to  think  he  will 
imagine  Mr.  Cowley  might,  upon  the  main,  as  v/ell 
have  let  this  enquiry  alone  ;  and  that  he  has  dated  the 
points  of  alTurnption  and  tranilation  of  empire  a  little 
too  ilrongly  on  the  protestor's  fide,  unlefs  his  own  ar- 
guments had  been  better  founded,  and  more  ccn- 
clufive. 

To  make- Cromwell  the  fole  author  of  all  that  con- 
fufion,  and  dilTolution  of  government,  in  which  he 
manifeftly  bore  only  a  part,  and  that  in  the  capacity 
of  a  fervant ;  but  which  he  f^ngly  reilored  again  at  a 
critical  time  to  his  own  advantage;  and  yet  to  deny 
him  every  great  endowment,  moral  and  intelledual  ; 
nay  the  very  honour  of  having  once  faid  a  wife  and 
witty  thing  ;  'this  is  more  of  the  fame  abfurdity  that 
was  before  exploded,  and  what  might  well  enough 
jnake  his  antagoniil  '*  fall  a  laughing,  as  the  author 
himfelf  exprefies  it,  at  the  fimplicity  of  his  difcourfe."-f' 
As  to  the  reft,  there  may  be  much  truth  in  what  he  ad- 
vances upon  moral  and  chriftian  principles,  and  fome- 
-vvhat  immoral  and  unchriflian  in  a  few  of  the  Machia- 
vellian m.axims  above  recited  :  yet  the  admitting  of  all 
this  does  net  derogate  from  Cromv/ell's  abilities,  nor 
lefTen  the  merit  of  his  making  a  good  ufe  of  power, 
when  he  might,  without  controul,  have  abufed  it  to 
the  vileft  purpofes, 

*  Vol.  11.  p.  594,  &c. 
tPage6i7. 
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No.  I. 

A  Letter  of  the  marquis  of Montrofi  to  king 
Charles  I.  delivered  during  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge, 
and  which  was  the  occafion  of  breaking  off  the  con- 
ferences. 

May  it  pleafe  your  majefly, 

THE  lafl  difpatch  I  fent  your  majefly  was  by 
my  worthy  friend,  and  your  majefty's  brave 
fervant,  Sir  William  Rollock,  from  Kin  tore, 
near  Aberdeen,  dated  the  14th  of  September  iaft ; 
wherein  1  acquainted  your  majefly  with  the  good  fuc- 
ceffi  of  your  arms  in  this  kingdom,  and  of  the  battles 
the  juflice  of  your  caufe  has  won  over  your  obdured 
rebel  fubjeds.  Since  Sir  William  Rollock  w^ent,  I 
have  traverfed  all  the  north  of  Scotland,  up  to  Ar- 
gyle's  country,  who  durfl  not  flay  my  coming,  cr  I 
Ihould  have  given  your  majefly  a  goodaccount  of  him 
ere  now.  But  at  lafl  I  have  met  with  him  yeflerday 
to  his  cofl ;  of  which  your  gracious  majeily  be  pleafcd 
to  receive  the  following  particulars. 

After  I  had  laid  wafte  the  whole  county  of  Argyle, 
"and  brought  off  provifions  for  my  army  of  what  could 
be  found,  I  received  information,  that  Argyle  was  got 
together  with  a  confiderable  army  made  up  chiefly  cf 
his  own  clan,  and  vaffals,  and  tenants,  with  others  of 
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the  rebels  that  joined  him  ;  and  that  he  was  at  Inver- 
lochy,  where  he  expected  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  and  the 
Sept  (family)  of  the  Fraziers,  to  come  up  to  him  with 
all  the  forces  they  could  get  together.  Upon  this  in- 
telligence! departed  out  of  Argylefhire,  and  marched 
thro'  Lorn,  Glencovv,  and  Aber,  till  I  came  to  Lock- 
nefs  ;  my  deiign  being  to  fall  upon  Argyle,  before  Sea- 
forth, and  the  Fraziers  could  join  him.  My  march 
was  thro'  inacceiTible  mountains,  where  I  could  have 
ro  guides  but  cowherds,  and  they  fcarce  acquainted 
with  a  place  but  fix  miles  from  their  ow^i  habitations. 
If  I  had  been  attacked  but  with  one  hundred  men  in 
feme  of  thefe  paffes,  I  mufl  have  certainly  returned 
back  ;  for  it  would  have  been  impoiiible  to  force  my 
way,  mod  ofthepafTes  being  fo  ftrait,  that  three  men 
could  not  march  a-breaft.  I  was  willing  to  let  the 
world  fee,  that  Argyle  was  not  the  man  his  highland 
inen  believed  him  to  be,  and  that  it  was  not  impolTible 
to  beat  him  in  his  own  highlands.  The  diificulteft 
march  of  all,  v/as  over  the  Lochaber  mountains,  which 
we  at  lail  furmounted,  and  came  upon  the  back  of  the 
enemy  when  they  leaft  fufpedled  us,  having  cut  off 
fome  fcouts  we  met  four  miles  from  Inverlochv.  Our 
van  came  v/ithin  view  of  them  about  fve  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  we  made  a  halt  till  our  rear  was  got 
up,  which  could  not  be  done  till  eight  at  night.  The 
rebels  took  the  alarm  and  flood  to  their  arms,  as  well 
as  we,  all  night,  which  was  moon-light,  and  very 
clear.  There  were  fome  few  fKirmifhes  between  the 
rebels  and  us  all  the  night,  and  with  no  lofs  on  our 
fide,  but  one  man.  By  break  of  day  I  ordered  my 
men  to  be  ready  to  fall  on  upon  the  f  ril  lignal ; 
and  I  underdocd  fincc  by  the  prifoners,  the  rebels  did 
the  fame.  A  little  after  the  fun  was  up  both  armi.es 
met,  and  the  rebels  fought  for  fome  time  wiih  giest 
bravery  ;  the  prime  of  the  Cariipbels  giving  the  liril 
onfet  as  men  that  defervxd  to  fiaht  in  a  better  caufe. 
Our  men,  having  a  nobler  caufe,  did  wonders,  and 
came  immediately  to  pufh  of  pike,  and  dintcf  fword, 
after  their  £rll  firing.     The  rebels  could  not  ftand  it, 

bui, 
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but,  after  fome  refiilance  at  firll,  began  to  run,  whom 
we  purTued  for.  nine  miles  together,  making  a  great 
llaughter ;  which  1  would  have  hindered,  if  poitible, 
that  1  might  fave  your  majefty's  rebel  fubjeds  ;  for 
v/ell  I  know  your  majefly  does  not  delight  in  their 
blood,  but  in  their  returning  to  their  duty.  Ther^  were 
at  lead  fifteen  hundred  killed  in  the  battle,  and  the 
purfuit ;  among  whom  were  a  great  many  of  the  moft 
confderable  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  and 
fome  of  them  nearly  related  to  the  earl.  1  have  faved 
and  taken  prifoners  feveral  of  them.,  that  have  acknow- 
ledged to  me  their  fault,  and  lay  all  the  blame  on  their 
chief.  Some  gentlemen  of  the  low  lands,  that  had 
behaved  themfelves  bravely  in  the  battle,  v/hen  they 
faw  all  iofl",  fled  into  their  old  caille ;  and  upon  tlieir 
furrender  I  have  treated  them  honourably,  and  taken 
their  parole,  never  to  bear  arms  againil  your  majefly. 
We  have  of  your  majeily's  army  about  two  hundred 
wounded,  but' I  hope  few  of  them  dangeroully.  I  can 
hear  but  of  four  killed,  and  one  of  them  whom  I  can- 
not name  to  your  rnajeity  but  with  grief  of  mind.  Sir 
Thomas  Ogilvy,  of  whom  I  wrote  to  you  in  my  lall. 
He  is  net  yet  dead,  but  they  fay  he  cannot  pojQlbly 
live,  and  we  give  him  over  for  dead.  Your  majefly 
had  never  a  truer  fervant,  nor  there  never  was  a  braver 
honeller  gentleman.  For  the  reil  of  the  particulars  of 
this  adion,  I  refer  myfelf  to  the  bearer,  Mr.  Hay, 
whom  your  majefly  knows  already,  and  therefore  I 
need  not  recommend  him. 

Now,  facred  Sir,  let  me  humbly  intreat  your  ma- 
jefty's  pardon,  if  I  prefume  to  write  you  my  poor 
thoughts  and  opinion  about  what  I  heard  by  a  letter 
I  received  from  my  friends  in  the  fouth  lali  week,  as 
if  your  majefty  was  entering  into  a  treaty  with  ycur  re- 
bel pr.rliament  in  England.  The  fuccefs  of  your  arms 
in  Scotland  doies  not  more  rejoice  my  heart,  than  that 
news  from  England  is  like  to  break  it.  And  whatever 
comes  of  me,  1  will  fpeak  my  mind  freely  to  your  ma- 
jefty ;  for  it  is  not  mJne,  but  your  majeiliy's  intereil  I 
feek.     When  I  had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  your 
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majeily  the  laft,  I  told  you  at  full  length  what  I  fully 
underftood,  of  the  defigns  of  your  rebel  fubjedls  iii 
both  kingdoms  ;  which  I  had  occaiion  to  know^  as 
jnucl^  as  any  one  whatfoever,  being  at  that  time,  as 
they  thought,  entirely  in  their  intereiL  Your  majeliy  . 
may  remember  how  much  you  faid  you  were  convinced 
I  was  in  the  right  in  my  opinion  of  them.  I  am  fure 
there  is  nothing  fallen  out  fince,  to  make  your  majelly 
change  your  judgmemt  in  all  thofe  things  I  laid  before 
your  majeliy  at  that  time.  The  more  your  majefty 
grants,  the  more  will  be  alked  ;  and  I  have  too  much 
reafon  to  know,  that  they  will  not  reft  fatisfied  with 
lefs  than  making  your  majefty  a  king  of  ilraw.  1  hope 
the  news  I  have  received  about  a  treaty  may  be  a  mif- 
take  ;  and  the  rather,  that  the  letter  wherewith  the 
queen  was  pleafed  to  honour  me,  dated  the  30th  of 
December,  mentions  no  fuch  thing.  Yet  I  know  not 
what  to  make  of  the  intelligence  I  received,  fince  it 
comes  from  Sir  ^.obert  Spotfvvood,  who  writes  it  with 
great  regret ;  and  it's  no  wonder,  confidcring  that  no 
man  living  is  a  more  true  fubjedl,  than  he.  Forgive 
me,  facred  fovereign,  to  tell  your  majefty,  that  in  my 
poor  opinion,  it  is  unworthy  of  a  king  to  treat  with  re^ 
bel  fubjects,  while  they  have  the  fword  in  their  hands. 
And  tho'  God  forbid  1  fhould  ftint  your  majefty's  mer- 
cy, yet  I  muft  declare  the  horror  that  I  am  in,  when 
I  think  of  a  treaty,  while  your  majefty  and  they  are  m 
a  field  with  two  armies ;  unlefs  they  dift)and,  and  fub- 
mit  themfelves  entirely  to  your  majefty's  goodnefs  and 
pardon.  As  to  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  this  kingdom, 
the  bearer  will  fully  inform  your  majefty  in  every  par- 
ticular. And  give  me  leave,  with  all  humility,  to  af- 
fure  your  majefty,  that  thro'  God's  bleftlng,  I  am  in 
the  faireft  way  to  reduce  this  kingdom  to  your  ma- 
jefty's  obedience.  And  if  the  meafures  1  have  con- 
certed v^ith  your  other  loyal  fubje(9:s  fail  me  not,  which 
they  hardly  can,  I  doubt  not  but  before  the  end  of  this 
fummer  I  (hail  be  able  to  come  to  your  majeftv's  af- 
fiftance  with  a  brave  army ;  which,  backed  with  the 
.juftice  of  your  inajefty's  caufe,  will  make  the  rebels  in 
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England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  feel  the  jull  rewards 
of  rebellion.  Only  give  me  leave,  after  I  have  re- 
duced this  country  to  your  majefty's  obedience,  and 
conquered  from  Dan  to  Beerflieba,  to  fay  to  your 
majefty  then,  as  David's  general  did  to  his  mailer, 
"  Come  thou  thyfelf,  left  this  country  be  called  by  my 
name ;"  for,  in  all  my  a£lions,  I  am  only  at  your  ma- 
jefty's  honour  and  intereft,  as  becomes  one  that  is  to 
his  laft  breath. 

May  it  pleafe  your  majefty. 

Your  majefty's  moft  humble, 

moft  faithful,  and 

moft  obedient  fervant  and  fubjeft, 

Innerlochy  . 

inLochaber, 

Feb.  3.  164;.  .  MONTROSS. 

No.  II. 

The  fubftance  of  Cromwell's  firft  conference  with  the 
members  and  officers  concerning  fettling  the  nation. 
Whitelock's  memoirs,  p.  516,  a. 

LENT  HALL  the  fpeaker  began  thus  :  My  lord, 
this  company  were  very  ready  to  attend  your  ex- 
cellency ;  and  the  buiinefs  you  are  pleafed  to  propound 
to  us  J  is  very  necelfary  to  be  confidered.  God  hath 
given  marvellous  fuccefs  to  our  forces  under  your  com* 
^  mand,  and  if  we  do  not  improve  thefe  mercies  to  fome 
'  fettlement,  fuch  as  may  be  to  God's  honour,  and  the 
good  of  this  comonwealth,  we  ihall  be  very  much 
blame-worthy* 

M  3  Harrifon. 
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Harrifon.  I  think  that  which  my  lord  general  hstk 
propounded,  is  to  advife  us  to  a  fettlement  both  of  our 
civil  and  fpiritual  liberties,  and  fo  that  the  mercies 
which  the  Lord  hath  given  in  to  us,  may  not  be  caft 
awny  ;  how  this  may  be  done  is  the  great  queftion. 

Whitelock.  It  is  a  great  queftion  indeed,  and  not 
fuddenly  to  be  refblved ;  yet  it  were  pity  that  a  meet- 
ing of  fo  many  able  worthy  perfons  as  I  fee  here, 
fhculd  be  fruitlefs.  1  fhould  humbly  oiFer  in  the  firft 
place,  whether  it  be  not  requifite  to  be  underi^cod,  in 
v.'hat  way  this  fettlement  is  defired,  whether  of  an  ab- 
folate  republick,  or  with  any  mixture  cf  monarchy. 

General  Cromwell.  My  lord  commilnoner  White- 
lock  hath  put  u'  upon  the  right  point ;  and  indeed  it 
is  my  meaning,  that  we  fhould  confider,  whether  a 
Tepublick,  or  a  mix'd  mxOnarchical  government  will 
be  befl  to  be  fettled  ;  and  if  any  thing  monarchical, 
then  in  whom  that  power  fnall  be  placed. 

Sir  Tho.  V/iddrin^ton.  I  think  a  mix'd  monarch!- 
csl  government  will  be  moil  fuitable  to  the  laws  and 
people  of  this  nation;  and  if  any  monarchical,  I  fup- 
pofe  we  fliall  hold  it  moil  juil  to  place  that  power  in 
one  of  the  fons  of  the  late  king. 

Fleetwood.  I  think  that  the  queftion,  Whether 
an  abfolute  republick,  or  a  mix'd  monarchy,  be  bell 
to  be  fettled  in  this  nation,  will  not  be  very  eafy  to  be 
determined. 

Lord-chief-jufdce  St.  John.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  government  of  this  nation,  without  fomething  of 
monarchical  power,  will  be  very  difficult  to  be  fo  fet- 
tled, as  not  to  fhake  the  foundation  of  our  laws,  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Lenthall.  It  will  breed  a  flrange  confufion  to  fettle 
a  government  of  this  nation,  without  fomething  of 
monarchy. 

Delborough.  I  befeech  you,  my  lord,  why  may 
not  this,  as  well  as  other  nations,  be  govern'd  in  the 
way  of  a  republick. 

Whitelock.  The  laws  of  England  arc  fo  inter- 
woven with  the  power   and   pradic«   of  monarchy, 
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that  to  fettle  a  eovernment  without  fornethino^  of  mo- 
rarchy  in  it,  would  make  fo  great  an  alteration  in  the 
proceedings  of  our  law,  that  you  have  fcarce  time  to 
reiSlify,  nor  can  we  well  forefee  the  inconveniencies 
which  will  arife  thereby. 

Whalley.  I  do  not  well  underftand  matters  of  law  ; 
but  it  feems  to  me  the  bell  way,  not  to  have  any 
thing  of  monarchical  power  in  the  fettlement  of  our 
government.  And  if  we  fhould  refolve  upon  any, 
whom  have  we  to  pitch  upon  ?  The  king's  elded  foa 
hath  been  in  arms  againft  us,  and  his  fecond  fen  like- 
wife  is  our  enemy. 

Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  But  the  late  king's  third 
fon,  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  is  flill  among  us,  and 
too  young  to  have  been  in  arms  againfl  us,  or  in- 
fefted  with  the  principles   of  our  enemies. 

Whltelock.  There  may  be  a  day  given  for  the 
king's  eldeft  fon,  or  for  the  duke  of  York  his  brother, 
to  come  in  to  the  parliament ;  and  upon  fuch  terms 
as  ihall  b§  thought  ht,  and  agreeable  both  to  our  civil 
and  fpiritual  liberties,  a  fettlement  may  be  made  with 
them. 

General  Cromwell.  That  will  be  a  bu/inefs  of 
more  than  ordhiary  difiiculty  :  but  really,  I  think,  if 
it  may  be  done  vvith  fafety,  and  prefervation  of  our 
rights,  both  as  Englifhmen  and  as  chriftians,  that  a 
fettlement  with  fomething  of  monarchical  power  in  it 
would  be  very  effeclual. 

No.  III. 

A  remarkable  conference  betvv^een  general  Cranwell 
and  Whitelock  on  the  fame  fubjed.  Wniteiock, 
p.  548.  b.  &  feq. 

THE  lord-general  Cr'^mwell  meeting  with  com- 
miffioner  Whitelock   one   evening  in  rhe  parl--^ 
faiuted  him  with  more  than  ordinary  courcefy,    and 
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defired  to  have  fome  private  difcourfe  with  him. 
Whitelock  waited  on  him  accordingly,  and  after  fome 
previous  difcourfe,  the  lord. general  proceeded  thus  : 
*'  Your  lordfliip  hath  obferved  moft  truly  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  officers  of  the  army  to  particular  factions, 
and  to  murmu rings,  that  they  are  not  rewarded  ac- 
cording to  their  deferts ;  and  others,  who  have  ven- 
tured lead,  have  gained  moft,  and  they  have  neither 
profit  nor  preferment,  nor  place  in  government,  which 
others  hold,  who  have  undergone  no  hardlhips  nor 
hazards  for  the  commonwealth ;  and  herein  they  have 
too  much  of  truth;  yet  their  infolence  is  very  great, 
and  their  influence  on  the  private  foldiers  works  them 
to  the  like  difcontents  and  murmurings. 

Then  as  for  the  members  of  parliament,  the  army 
begins  to  have  a  ftrange  diftafte  againfl  them,  and  I 
*vifh  their  pride,  and  ambition,  and^.felf  feeking,  in- 
grofling  all  places  of  honour  and  profit  to  theiiifelves 
and  their  friends,  and  their  daily  breaking  forth  into 
new  and  violent  parties  and  fadlions ;  thcir^delays  of 
bufinefs,  and  defigns  to  perpetuate  themfelves,  and 
to  continue  the  pov/er  in  their  own  hands ;  their  med- 
dling in  private  matters  between  party  and  party,  con- 
trary to  the  inftitution  of  parliaments,  and  their  inju- 
ftice  and  partiality  in  thofe  matters,  and  the  fcanda- 
lous  lives  of  fome  of  the  chief  of  them  ;  thefe  things, 
jny  lord,  do  give  too  much  ground  fcr  people  to  open 
their  mouths  againft  them,  and  to  diflike  them.  Nor 
<;an  they  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  juftice,  and 
law  or  reafon,  they  themfelves  being  the  fupreme  po- 
wer of  the  nation,  liable  to  no  account  to  any,  nor 
to  be  controuled  or  regulated  by  any  other  power, 
there  being  none  fuperior,  or  co-ordinate  with  them. 
So  that  unlefs  there  be  forne  authority  and  power  fo 
full  and  io  high,  as  to  reftrain  and  keep  thiiigs  in 
better  order,  and  that  may  be  a  check  to  thefe  exor- 
bitancies,  it  will  be  impoffible  in  human  reafon  to 
prevent  our  ruin.'* 

Whitelock  anfwered  :  *'I  confefs  the  danger  we  are 
*<  in,  by  thefe  extravagancies  and  inordinate  powers,  is 
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more  than  I  doubt  is  generally  apprehended  ;  yet  a^ 
to  that  part  of  it  which  concerns  the  foidiery,  your 
excellency's  power  and  commifTion  is  fufficient  already 
to  rellrain  and  keep  them  in  their  due  obedience  :  and 
blelled  be  God,  you  have  done  it  hitherto,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  by  your  wifdom  you  will  be  able  flill 
to  do  it.  As  to  the  members  of  parliament,  I  con- 
fefs  the  greatell  difficulty  lies  there,  your  commiffion 
being  from  them,  and  they  being  acknowledged  the 
fupreme  power  of  the  nation,  fubjedl  to  no  controuls, 
nor  allowing  any  appeal  from  them.  Yet,  I  am  fure, 
your  excellency  will  not  look  upon  them  as  generally 
deprav'd  :  too  many  of  them  are  much  to  blame  in 
thofe  things  you  have  mentioned,  and  many  unfit 
things  have  pafTed  among  them  ;  but  I  hope  well  of 
the  major  part  of  them,  when  great  matters  come  to 
a  decifion." 

The  lord-general  reply'd,  *^  There  is  little  hopes  of 
a  good  fettlement  to  be  made  by  them,  really  there 
is  not ;  but  a  great  deal  of  fear,  that  they  will  dellroy 
again  what  the  Lord  hath  done  gracioufly  for  thera 
and  us.  We  all  forget  God,  and  God  will  forget  us, 
and  give  us  up  to  confuHon ;  and  thefe  men  will  help 
it  on,  if  they  be  fufFered  to  proceed  in  their  ways  ; 
fome  courfe  mull  be  thought  on  to  curb  and  reflraia 
them,  or  we  fhatl  be  ruined  by  them." 

Upon  this  Whitelock  faid,  "  We  aurfelves  have 
acknowledged  them  the  fupreme  power,  and  taken 
our  commillions  and  authority  in  the  highell  concern- 
ments from  them  ;  and  how  to  reftrain  and  curb  them 
after  this,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  out  a  way  for  it." 

The  general  then  put  this  fliort  quellion  to  White- 
lock,  "  What  if  a  man  fhould  take  upon  him  to  be 
king  ?"  Whitelock  faid,  «*  He  thought  that  the  re- 
medy would  be  worfe  than  the  difeafe  :"  And  the  ge- 
neral alking  him,  *'  Why  he  thought  fo,'*  he  pro- 
ceeded;  *' As  to  your  own  perfon,  the  title  of  king 
would  be  of  no  advantage,  becaufe  you  have  the  full 
kingly  power  in  you  already,  concerning  the  militia, 
as  you  are  general ;  as  to  the  nomination  of  civil  of- 
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£cers,  thofe  whom  you  think  fitted  are  feldom  refu- 
fed ;  and  altho'  you  have  no  negative  vote  in  the 
pafling  of  laws,  yet  what  you  diilike  will  not  eafily 
be  carried  ;  and  the  taxes  are  already  fettled,  and  in 
your  power  to  difpofe  the  money  raifed.  And  as  to 
foreign  affairs,  tho'  the  ceremonial  application  be 
made  to  the  parliament,  yet  the  expectation  of  good 
or  bad  fuccefs  in  it,  is  from  your  excellency  ;  and 
particular  follicitations  of  foreign  minifters  are  made 
to  you  only.  So  that  I  apprehend  indeed  lefs  envy, 
and  danger,  and  pomp,  but  not  lefs  power  and  real 
opportunities  of  doing  good  in  your  being  general, 
than  would  be  if  you  had  aflumed  the  title  of  king.'' 

Crom.well  replied,  "  I  have  heard  fome  of  your 
profeflion  obferve,  that  whoever  is  adlually  king  by 
election,  the  adls  done  by  him  are  as  lawful  and  juili- 
iiable,  as  if  done  by  a  king,  who  had  the  crown  by 
inheritance  ;  and  that  by  an  aCt  of  parliament  in  kinp- 
-Henry  the  feventh's  reign,  it  was  fafer  for  the  people 
to  a6l  under  a  king,  let  his  title  be  what  it  will,  than 
'wnder  any  other  power. 

y/hitelock  agreed  to  the  legality,  but  much  doubt- 
ed the  expediency  of  it ;  and  being  afked,  **What 
danger  he  apprehended  in  taking  this  title,"  he  an- 
Iwered,  "  The  danger  I  think  would  be  this :  one  of 
the  main  points  of  controverfy  betwixt  us  and  our 
^dverfaries,  is,  Whethei*  the  government  of  this  na- 
tion fliall  be  eflablilhed  in  monarchy,  or  in  a  free 
Hate  or  commonwealth  ?  And  moil  of  our  friends 
have  engaged  with  us,  upon  the  hopes  of  having  the 
government  fettled  in  a  free  ilate,  and  to  effect  that, 
have  undergone  all  their  ha-zards  and  difficulties  ; 
they  being  perfuaded  (though  I  think  much  miflaken) 
that  under  the  government  of  a  commonwealth,  they 
Ihall  enjoy  more  liberty  and  right,  both  as  to  their 
fpiritual  and  civil  concernments,  than  they  fhall  un- 
der monarchy, '  the  preffures  and  diflike  whereof  are 
lb  frefh  in  their  memories  and  fufferings.  Now  if 
your  excellency  Ihall  take  upon  you  the  title  of  king, 
ifeis  Hate  of  your  c*ufe  will  be  thereby  wholly  deter- 
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mine^,.  and  monarchy  eflablifhed  in  your  perfon  ; 
and  the  queflion  will  be  no  more,  whether  our  go- 
vernment fliall  be  by  a  monarch  or  by  a  fret  flare, 
but,  whether  Cromwell  or  Stuart  fhall  be  our  king 
and  monarch.  And  that  queilion,  wherein  before  fo 
great  parties  of  the  nation  were  engaged,  and  which 
was  univerfal,  will  by  this  means  become  in  efFedl  a 
private  controverfy  only  ;  before  it  was  national, 
what  kind  of  government  v/e  ihould  have  ;  now  it  will 
become  particular,  who  fhall  be  our  governor,  whe- 
ther of  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  or  of  the  family  of 
the  Crom wells.  Thus  the  flate  of  our  controverfy 
being  totally  changed,  all  thofe  who  were  for  a  com- 
monwealth (and  they  are  a  very  great  and  confidera- 
ble  party)  having  their  hopes  therein  fruiirated,  will 
defert  you ;  your  hands  v/ill  be  weakened,  your  inte- 
refl  flreightened,  and  your  caufe  in  apparent  danger 
to  be  ruined." 

The  general  kere  acknowledged  that  Whitelock 
fpoke  reafon,  and  afk*d  him,  **  What  other  thing  he 
could  propound,  that  might  obviate  the  prefent  dan- 
gers and  diihcultie?,^  wherein  they  were  all  involv'd.'* 
Whitelock  confefs'd,  it  would  be  the  p-reateil  difii- 
ciilty  to  find  out  fuch  an  expedient :  but  faid,  he  had 
fome  things  in  his  private  thoughts  upon  this  matter^ 
which  he  fear'd  were  not  fit  or  fafe  for  hiiu  to  com- 
municate. But  upon  the  general's  preffmg  him  to 
difTolve  them,  and  promifmg  there  ihould  be  no  pre- 
judice come  to  him  by  any  private  difcourfe  betwixt 
them,  and  afTuring  him,  he  fhould  never  betray  his 
fiiend,  and  that  lie  fhould  take  kindly  whatever  he 
ihould  offer ;  Whitelock  began  thus :  '^  Give  me  leave 
then  firft  to  confider  your  excellency's  condition.  You 
are  invironed  with  fecret  enemies.  Upon  your  fub- 
duing  the  publick  enemy,  the  officers  of  your  army 
account  themfelves  all  vidors,  and  to  have  had  aa 
equal  fhare  in  the  conquefl  with  you.  The  fuccefs 
which  God  hath  given  us,  hath  not  a  little  elated 
thei*-  minds,  and  many  of  them  are  bufy,  and  of  tur* 
bulent  fpirits,  and  are  not  without  their  defigns  how 

they 
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they  may  difmount  your  excellency,  and  fome  of 
themfelves  get  up  into  the  faddle ;  how  they  may 
bring  you  down,  and  fet  up  themfelves.  They  want , 
not  counfel  and  encouragement  herein,  it  may  be, 
from  Tome  members  of  the  parliament,  who  may  be 
jealous  of  your  power  and  greattiefs,  left  you  ihould 
grow  too  high  for  them,  and  in  time  over-mafter 
them  ;  and  they  will  plot  to  bring  you  down  firft,  or 
to  clip  your  wings." 

The  general  upon  this  thanked  Whitelock  for  fo 
fully  confidering  his  condition  :  "  It  is,  faid  he,  a  te- 
ilimony  of  your  love  to  me  and  care  of  me,  and 
you  have  rightly  confider'd  it ;  and  I  may  fay,  with- 
out vanity,  that  in  my  condition  yours  is  involved  and 
all  oui  friendsj  and  thofe  that  plot  my  ruin  will  hard- 
ly boar  your  continuance  in  any  condition  worthy  of 
you.  Befides  this,  the  caufe  itfelf  may  poflibly  re* 
ceive  fome  difadvantage,  by  the  flrugglings  and  conten- 
tions among  ourfelves.  But  what,  ^ir,  are  your  thoughts 
for  prevention  of  thofe  mifthiefs  that  hang  over  our 
heads  ?" 

Whitelock  then  proceeded  :  "  Pardon  me.  Sir,  in 
the  next  place  a  little  to  confider  the  condition  of 
the  king  of  Scots.  This  prince  being  now  by  your 
valour,  and  the  fuccefs  which  God  hath  given  to  the 
parliament,  and  to  the  army  under  your  command, 
reduc'd  to  a  very  low  condition,  both  he,  and  all 
about  him,  cannot  but  be  very  inclinable  to  hearken 
to  any  terms,  whereby  their  loft  hopes  may  be  reviv- 
ed of  his  being  reftored  to  the  crown,  and  they  to 
their  fortunes  and  native  country.  By  a  private  treaty 
with  him  you  may  fecure  yourfelf,  and  your  friends, 
and  their  fortunes;  you  may  make  yourfelf  and  your 

{cilerity  as  great  and  permanent,  to  all  human  pro- 
ability,  as  ever  any  fubjedl  was,  and  provide  for 
your  friends  :  you  m*ay  put  fuch  limits  to  monarchical 
power,  as  will  fecure  our  fpiritual  and  civil  liberties, 
an^^'you  may  fecure  the  caufe  in  which  we  are  all  en- 
gaged ;  and  this  may  be  elfedtually  done,  by  having 
the  power  ^f  the  militia  continue   in   yourfelf,  and 

whoci 
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whom  you  (hall  agree  upon  after  you.  I  propound 
therefore  for  your  excellency  to  fend  to  the  king  of 
Scots,  and  have  a  private  treaty  with  him  for  that 
purpofc." 

The  general  hereupon  told  him,  he  thought  he  had 
much  reafon  for  what  he  propounded  :  But,  faid  he, 
it  is  a  matter  of  fo  high  importance  and  difficulty,  that 
it  deferves  more  time  of  conlideration  and  debate,  than 
is  at  prefent  allowed  us  :  we  fhall  therefore  take  a  far- 
ther time  to  difcourfe  of  it. 

Whitelock  fays,  **  With  this  the  general  broke  off, 
and  went  to  other  company,  and  fo  into  Whitehall, 
feeming  by  his  countenance  and  carriage  difpleafed 
with  what  I  had  faid.  Yet  he  never  objedled  it 
againll  me  in  any  publick  meeting  afterwards :  only 
his  carriage  towards  me  from  that  time  was  altered,  and 
his  advifing  with  me  not  fo  frequent  and  intimate  as 
before. 


No.  IV. 

^  N  the  inftrument  of  government,  fubfcribed  the 
X  fixteenth  of  December  1653,  by  Cromwell  when 
he  was  lord  proteftor,  it  was  declared  that  the  mem- 
bers for  the  future  be  thus  eleded,  to  the  end  that  the 
kingdom  might  be  more  equally  reprcfentcd. 

Bedford,  county  5,  town  i. 

Berks,  county  5,  Abingdon  i,  Reading  i. 

Bucks,  county  5,  Buckingham  i,  Aileibury  I,  Wic<f 

comb  I. 
<^ambridge,    county  4,  Ifle  of  Ely  2,  Cambridge, 

town  1,  Univerfity  i. 
Chefter,  county  4,  city  i. 
Cornwall,   county  8,   Launceflon   i,  Truro  i,  Pen< 

ryn  i ,  Eaftlow  and  Weftlov/  i . 
Cumberland  county  z,  Carlifle  i» 

Perbfi 
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Derby,  coanty  4,  town  i. 

Devon,   county    1 1 ,    Exeter    2,   Plymouth    2,  Dart- 
mouth,  Clifton    and    Hardernefs    i,    Totnefs    i, 

Tiverton  i,  Honiton    i. 
Dorfet,    county    6,   Dorcheller    i,    Weymouth    and 

Melcomb-Regis  i,  Lyme-Regis  i,  Pool  i. 
Durham,  county  2,  city   i. 
ElFex,  county  13,  Maiden  i,  Colchefter  2, 
Glou-ceiler,  county  5,  city  2,   Tewkibury  i,  Ciren.- 

cefter  i. 
Hereford,  county  4,  city  i,  Lempfter  i. 
Hertford,  county  5,   tov/n   i,  St.  Albans  i. 
Huntingdon,  coanty  3,  town  i. 
Kent,  county  11,   Canterbury  2,  Rochefter  i,  Maid- 

flone  I,  Dover  i,  Sandwich  i,  Queenborough  i. 
Lancaller,  county  4,  town  i,  Prefton  i,  Liverpool  i^ 

Manchefter  k 
Leicefter,  county  4,  tovvn  2. 
Lincoln,  county   10,   city  2,  Bofton  i,  Grantham  i, 

Stamford  i,  Great  Grimfby  i. 
Middlefex,  county  4,  London  6,  Wellminfter  2, 
Monmouth,  county  3. 

Norfolk,  county  ic^  Norwich  2,  Lynn  2,  Yarmouth  2^ 
Northampton,  county  6,  town  1,  Peterborough  i. 
Nottingham,  county  4,  town  2. 
Northumberland,  coanty  3,  Newcaflle  i,  Berwick  i. 
Oxon,  county  5,  city  i,  univerfity  i,  Woodilock  i. 
Rutland,  county  2. 
Salop,   county  4,  Shrewibury  2,  Bridgenorth  i,  Lud* 

low    I. 
Stafford,  county  3,  town  i,  Litchfield  i,  Newcaille   i. 
Some  let,  com>ty   ii,  Briftol  2,  Taunton  2,  Bath  i» 

Welk  I,  Bridge  water  i. 
Southampton,  county  8,  town  i,  Wincheller  i,  Portf- 

mouth  I,  V/ightlile  2,  Andover  i.  - 

Suffolk,  county  10,  Ipfwich  2,  Bury  St,  Edmonds  ly 

Dunwich  I,  Sudbury  i, 
Surry,  county  6,  Southwark  2,  Guildford  i,  Rygate  i. 
Suffex,  county  9,  Chicheiler-  i,  Lewes  i,  Eafl-^rim- 

ilead  I,  Arundel  i,  P^ye  i* 

Wcihiiore- 
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Weftmoreland,  county  2. 

Warwick,  county  4,  town  i,  Coventry  2. 

Worcefler,  county  5,  city  2. 

Wells,  county  10,  New  Sarum  2,  Marlborough  i, 
Devizes  i. 

York,  Weft-riding  6,  Eaft-riding  4,  North-riding  4, 
city  2,  Hull  I,  Beverley  i,  Scarborough  1,  Rich- 
mond I.  Leeds  I,  Hallifax  i. 

Anglefea,  county  2. 

Brecon,  county  2. 

Cardigan,  county  2. 

Caermarthen,  county  2. 

Denbigh,  county  2. 

Flint,  county  2. 

Glamorgan,  county  2,  CardiFe  i. 

Merioneth,  o^nty  i. 

Montgomej-yf^^ounty  2. 

Pembroke,  county  3,  Haverford  Well  i. 

Radnor,  county  2'. 

No.  II, 

A  Debate  between  the  committee  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons in  1657,  and  O.  Cromwell,  upon  the  humble 
petition  and  advice  of  the  parliament,  by  which  he 
was  de  fired  to  a  "«me  the  title  of  King. 

N  April  the  iith,  [according  to  Whitelock,  on 
__  the  4th]  tl:e  proteftor  was  attended  by  the  com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  parliament,  to  receive  and 
anfwerhis  doubts  andfcruples  relating  to  their  requefl 
and  advice,  that  he  would  aiTume  the  title  of  king  ; 
but  the  protedlor  being  unwilling  to  difclofe  his  own 
(entiments,  till  he  was  informed  of  the  reafons  by 
which  the  parliament  had  been  determined,  the  foU 
lowing  arguments    were   offered    by  the  committee, 

which 
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which  confifted  of  loo  members ;  thofe  who  wefe  de* 
puted  to  treat  on  this  fubjed,  being, 

Oliver  St.  John,  lord  chief  jritice.  ^ 

Lord  chief  julHce  Glynne. 

Mr.  Whitelock,  one  of  the  commiiTioners  of  the 
treafury. 

Mr!  Fines'    I  Commiflioners  of  the  great  feal. 

Lord  Broghill. 
Sir  Charles  Wolfeley. 
Sir  Richard  Onflow. 
Colonel  Jones. 

N.  B.  We  have  taken  their  arguments  in  one  feries 
or  difcourfe,  as  they  are  given  by  a  modern  compiler; 
the  whole  debate,  as  it  was  printed  in  1 660,  being  fo  te- 
dious and  intricate,  that  it  would  rather  Ve  than  enter- 
tain the  reader,  unlefs  he  were  more -than  ordinarily 
curious  to  know  what  was  faid  on  {o  unprecedented  a 
fabjeft. 


May  it  pleafe  your  highnefs, 

IT  is  with  great  fatisfadion,  that  we  fee  ourfelve^ 
deputed  by  the  parliament  to  confer  with  your 
highnefs,  upon  the  fettlement  of  the  publick  tranqui- 
lity, and  the  eftablifliment  of  fuch  a  form  of  govern- 
ment as  may  bell  promote  the  great  ends  for  which 
government  was  inftituted,  for  which  we  have  been  fo 
long  labouring,  and  for  which  we  have  hazarded  our 
fortunes  and  our  liv^es.  We  doubt  not  of  finding  your 
highnefs  ready  to  concur  in  any  lawful  meafures,  that 
can  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of  the  publick,  to  the 
pacification  of  thofe  differences  that  have  fo  divided 
them,  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  that  freedom  which 
has  been  fo  dearly  purchafed,  and  fo  fuccefsfully  de- 
fended. And  we  cannot  forbear  to  inform  you  that, 
in  our  opinion,  in  the  opinion  of  the  parliament,  and 
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©f  the  people  who  are  reprefented  by  it,  thefe  pur- 
pofes  cannot  be  elFedually  profecuted  by  your  high- 
nefs  without  afTuming  not  the  office  only,  but  the  title 
likewife  of  king. 

Your  highnefs  may  demand  why,  having  already 
made  you  protedlor,  invefted  you  with  the  office  of 
chief  magiftrate,  and  intruded  you  with  the  care  of 
our  liberties,  our  commerce,  and  our  honour,  we  are 
now  grown  weary  of  our  inilitution,  and  defire  to  re- 
llore  a  title,  which  a  long  feries  of  wicked  adminiftra- 
tion  has  made  it  proper  to  abrogate  ?  to  this  we  can 
cafily  anfwer,  that  our  requell:  is  the  requeil  of  the 
people,  the  people  whofe  intereft  is  chiefly  to  be 
confidered,  and  to  whom  it  is  your  highefl  honour  to 
be  a  faithful  fervant.  That  they  have  a  right  to  judge 
for  themfelves,  to  promote  their  own  happinefs  by 
their  cwn  meafures,  and  to  diflinguiHi  their  fervants 
by  what  name  or  titles  they  fhall  judge  moil  proper, 
cannot  be  denied.  Monarchy  has  always  been 
thought  by  this  nation,  the  mod  eligible  form  of 
government,  and  the  title  of  king  has  been  always 
confidered  by  them  as  efiential  to  it.  The  office  has 
never  been  complained  of,  nor  the  title  changed,  even 
by  thofe  parliaments  diat  have  made  the  ftridleft  en- 
quiries into  the  defefts  of  our  conftitution,  and  have 
had  power  to  reform  whatever  they  difliked.  The 
office  in  general  was  always  regarded  as  ufeful  and 
necefTary,  and  the  title  was  reverenced,  when  the 
condudl  of  him  that  held  it  was  condemned.  It  is 
never  prudent  to  make  necdlefs  alterations^  becaufc 
we  are  already  acquainted  with  all  the  confequencesof 
known  efl:abnrhments  and  antient  forms ;  but  new 
methods  of  aiminiftration  may  produce  evils  which 
the  moil  prudent  cannot  forefee,  nor  the  moil  diligent 
redlifv.  But  leail  cf  all  are  fuch  chang-'^s  to  be  made 
as  draw  after  them  the  neceffity  of  endlefs  alterations, 
and  extend  their  effiedls  through  the  whole  frame  of 
government. 

That  the  change  of  the  title  king  to  that  cf  pro- 
tector,  or  any  other,  would  afFedl  the  remoteil 
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links  of  fubordinatlon,  and  alter  the  whole  conftitn- 
tion,  is  evident,  at  the  moft  fuperiicial  and  tranfient 
view  of  the  laws  and  cufloms  of  the  nation.  Every 
officer  of  juftice  afirs  in  the  king's  name,  and  by  the 
king's  authority,  an  authority  that  gives  life  and  effi- 
cacy to  law,  and  makes  every  fentence  valid  and  bind- 
ing. In  all  criminal  cafes  the  law  knows  not  any 
profecutor  but  the  king,  nor  can  inflidt  any  punilhment 
but  in  his  name. 

If  it  be  urged,  that  the  judges  have  already  taken 
their  commifiions  in  the  name  of  the  lord  protector, 
and  fuppofed  his  authority  and  that  of  the  king  to  be 
the  fame,  let  it  be  remenibred  that  the  judges  them- 
felves  were  far  from  concurring  in  their  opinions  ;  they 
whofe  province  is  tojullify  the  proceedings  of  the  go- 
vernment to  the  people,  were  not  fatisfied  themfelves, 
and  even  thofe  that  complied  with  leail  reludlance 
pleaded  rather  the  refidlefs  force  of  neceffity,  than  the 
authority  of  law  or  the  evidence  of  reafon  ;  and  let 
us  not  reduce  our  judges  to  fay,  Vv'hen  either  the  cap- 
tious or  confcientious  enquirer  fhall  demand  the  rea- 
fons  of  their  condudt,  that  they  adl  not  as  they  ought 
but  as  they  muft. 

In  defiring  you  to  afTume  this  title,  the  parliament 
has  regard  not  only  to  confcience  but  prudence,  not 
only  to  the  people's  happinefs  but  to  your  fafety.  The 
office  of  protedor  is  new  and  unheard  of  till  now, 
and  by  confequence  unknown  to  the  lat/,  nor  under- 
ftood  with  regard  to  its  relation  to  other  parts  of  the 
conftitution  ;  fo  that  neither  the  duties  of  the  protedor 
are  known  by  the  people,  nor  thofe  of  the  people  by 
the  protedor  :  fuch  ignorance  and  uncertainty  can  pro- 
duce rothing  but  difputes,  murmurs,  and  confufions.  • 

The  knowledge  of  our  duty  is  neceifarily  previous 
to  the  pradice  of  it,  and  how  can  any  man  know 
his  duty  to  a  magiftrate  to  whofe  authority  he  is  a 
llranger  ?  The  limits  of  obedience  to  a  protedor  are 
fettled  by  no  law,  nor  is  there  any  llatute  in  being 
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is  reafoji  it  is  not  wirhout  long  hentation  and 
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importunate  perfuafion,  that  juries  are  prevailed  'upon 
to  afTign  the  name,  and  fix  the  guilt  of  treafon  to 
any  conrpiracies  againft  your  life  or  government. 
The  king's  authority  is  fupported  by  the  law,  and  his 
perfon  is  exempt  from  violation  ;  but  the  protedlor'g 
office  has  no  fuch  fandlion,  and  his  power  may  there- 
fore be,  if  not  jullly,  yet  legally  reiifted;  nor  is  his 
perfon  fecured  any  otherwife  than  that  of  the  meaneft 
fubjedl. 

The  prote6lor  is  indeed,  in  a  (late  of  greater  diffi- 
culty and  embarraffmert  than  any  other  member  of  the 
community  :  he  is  obliged  to  obey  the  laws,  but  with 
regard  to  his  office  is  not  proteded  by  them ;  he  is  re- 
trained by  the  law  from  any  exorbitant  exertions  of 
poweu^  but  not  fupported  by  it  in  the  due  exercife  of 
his  authority  :  thofe  who  a6l  by  the  protedior's  com- 
miffion,  can  receive  from  him  no  other  power  than 
fuch  as  he  is  inverted  with,  a  power  which  the  laws  of 
the  nation,  thofe  lav/s  which  on  all  occafions  every 
man  mull  appeal,  difavovv,  and  rcjedl.  So  that  no 
man  can  be  obliged  by  law  to  admit  the  determina- 
tions of  the  courts  as  obligatory  and  concluflve  ;  and 
how  great  the  number  is  of  thofe  v/ho  deny  any  moral 
or  confcientious  reafon  for  obedience  to  the  prefent 
government,  your  highnefs  needs  not  to  be  informed. 
Thefe  men,  however  at  prefent  fubjeded,  are  at  leafl 
formidable  by  their  multitudes,  and  it  is  always  more 
eligible  to  procure  a  chearful  and  v/illing,  than  con- 
jbaln  an  involuntary  and  relu6lant  obedience.  AU 
thefe  men  allow  the  authority  of  regal  government, 
and  profefs  their  vvillingnefs  to  fubmit  to  it ;  fo  that 
all  opinions  unite  in  this  point,  and  all  parties  concur 
to  -make  a  compliance  with  this  requelt  neceffary  t« 
your  highnefs. 

Nor  is  it  only  for  your  own  fake  that  this  defire  is 
warmly  prefs'd,  but  for  the  fecurity  of  thofe  whofe 
endeavours  have  contributed  to  the.  eftablifhment  of 
the  prefent  government,  or  Ihall  hereafter  acl  by  your 
authority.  All  thofe  who  receive  commiffioni  from 
the  king,  by  whatever  means  exalted  to  the  throne. 
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are  fecured  from  profecution  and  punifliment  in  any 
change  of  affairs,  by  the  ftatute  of  the  eleventh  year 
of  Henry  the  feventh  ;  but  the  name  of  proteftor  can 
confer  no  fuch  fecurity,  and  therefore  the  cautious  and 
vigilant  will  always  decline  your  fervice,  or  profecute 
your  affairs  with  difiidence  and  timidity,  even  the  ho- 
Jieil  and  fcrupulous  will  be  fearful  of  engaging  where 
they  have  nothing  but  their  own  opinion  to  fet  in  bal- 
lance  againft  the  law ;  and  the  artful  and  the  avari- 
cious, the  difcontented  and  the  turbulent,  will  never 
ceafe  to  contrive  a  revolution  by  which  they  may  re- 
venge the  wrongs  that  they  imagine  themfelves  to  have 
received,  and  riot  in  the  fpoils  of  their  enemies. 

The  prefent  alienation  of  the  crown  of  thefe  realms 
from  him  who  pretends  to  claim  them  by  his  birth, 
may  be  compared  to  a  divorce,  which  may,  by  the 
mutual  confent  of  both  parties,  be  fet  afide.  It  is 
therefore  neceflary,  to  prevent  any  future  reunion,  that 
the  crown  be  configned  to  another. 

Were  the  reafons  for  your  aflumption  of  this  title 
lefs  weighty  than  they  appear,  the  defire  of  parliament 
ought  to  add  to  their  efficacy.     It  is  not  to  be  con- 
ceived that  we  are  able  to  afiign  all  the  arguments 
that  might  be  formed  by  the  united  and  concurrent 
wifdom   of  fo  numerous  and  dilcerning  an  afTembly, 
an  afTembly  deputed  by  the  whole  people  to  judge  and 
a6l  for  them.     The  defires  of  a  parliament  are  never 
to  be  confidered  as  fudden  ftarts  of  imagination    or  to 
be  rejedcd  as  trivial,  or  unworthy  of  confideration : 
the  defire  of  the  parliament,  is  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple :  nor  can  it,  indeed,  be  now  difregarded,  without 
breaking  all  the  rules   of  policy,  and  neglefting  the 
firil  opportunity  of  rein  dating  the  nation  in  tranquil- 
lity.    The   parliament,    the    only    authority    v/hich 
the  nation  reverences,  has  now  firll  attempted  to  edab- 
lifh  a  legal  and  fettled  government,  by  conferring  oa 
your  highnefs  the  title  of  king,  which  you  therefore 
cannot  refufe  without  encouraging  the  enemies  of  our 
government,    by    fliovving-   not    only,  that  the  chief 
magiftrate  of  the  nation  bears  a  title  unknown  to  the* 
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Jaw,  but  even  fuch  as  is  difproved  by  the  parliament, 
that  parliament  which  himfelf  called. 

But  the  parliament  is  far  from  defiring  that  their  au- 
thority alone  Ihould  enforce  their  defire,  for  which  they 
have  fo  many  and  fo  flrong  reafons  to  alledge;  nor  are 
their  own  reafons  alone  to  be  confidered,  but  the  au- 
thority of  all  former  parliaments,  who  have  ever  been 
to  the  laft  degree  cautious  of  admitting  the  lead  change 
in  any  thing  that  related  to  the  conftituent  part  of  our 
government. 

When  king  James,  after  his  acceffion  to  the  crown 
of  England,  was  defirous  of  changing  his  title  to  that 
of  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  parliament  refufed  to 
admit  any  alteration  in  the  regal  ftile ;  not  that  they 
difcovered  any  apparent  ill  confequences  arifing  from 
it,  but  becaufe  they  did  not  know  how  far  it  might  af* 
feil  the  conftitution,  nor  to  what  farther  alterations  it 
might  make  way. 

In  the  late  parliament,  when  it  was  propofed  that 
the  name  of  parliament  fhould  be  changed  to  that  of 
reprefentative  of  the  people,  the  propofal  was  for  the 
fame  reafon  difapproved.  *'  Nolumus  leges  Angliae 
mutari"  was  a  fixed  principle  of  the  antient  barons, 
and  certainly  nothing  can  Ihew  greater  weaknefs  than 
to  change  without  profped  of  advantage.  Long  pre- 
fcription  is  a  fufficient  argument  in  favour  of  a  prac* 
tice  againft  which  nothing  can  be  alledged  ;  nor  is  it 
fufficient  to  affirm  that  the  change  may  be  made  with- 
out inconvenience,  for  change  itfelf  is  an  evil,  and 
ought  to  be  balanced  by  fome  equivalent  advantage, 
and  bad  confequences  may  arile,  though  we  do  not 
forefee  them. 

But  the  confequences  of  the  change  now  propofed 
are  neither  remote  nor  doubtful ;  by  fubftituting  the 
name  and  office  of  proteflor  in  the  place  of  thofe  of 
king,  we  ihall  immediately  alarm  the  people,  we  ihall 
awaken  the  jealoufy  of  the  wife,  and  thq  fears  of  the 
timorous  ;  there  will  be  indeed  fome  reafons  for  ap- 
prehenfion  and  fufpicion,  which  defigning  men  will 
iiot  fail  to  exaggerate  for  their  own  purpofes.    The 
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firil  queftion  that  will  naturally  arife  will  be,  what  is 
this  new  office  of  protedlor,  upon  what  law  is  it 
founded,  and  what  are  the  limits  of  his  authority  ?  To 
thefe  enquiries  what  anfwer  can  be  returned  ?  -Shall  it 
he  faid  that  his  authority  is  independent,  defpotick, 
and  unlimited  ?  \yhere  then  is  the  liberty  for  which 
the  wifeft  and  beii  men  of  this  nation  has  been  fo  long 
contending.^  What  is  the  advantage  of  all  our  battles 
and  all  our  vidlories  ?  If  we  fay  that  the  authority  of 
the  protedor  is  bounded  by  the  lav/s,  how  fhall  we 
prove  the  affertion  ?  What  law  fliall  v^e  be  able  to 
cite,  by  which  the  duties  of  the  prote6lor  to  the  peo- 
ple, or  thofe  of  the  people  to  the  protedor,  are  mark- 
ed out. 

This  then  is  the  great  reafort  upon  which  the  par- 
liament have  made  their  requeft.  The  people  are  to 
be  governed  according  to  the  law,  and  the  law  ac- 
knowledges no  fupreme  magiftrate  but  the  king.  It 
is  neceflary  to  the  good  adminiilration  of  the  ftate, 
that  the  duty  both  of  governors  and  fubjeds  Ihould  be 
known,  limited,  and  rtated,  that  neither  the  gover- 
nors may  opprefs  the  people,  nor  the  people  rebel 
againil  the  governors :  the  parliament  therefore  defires 
that  the  office  and  title  of  king  may  be  reflored  as 
they  are  underilood  in  their  whole  extent,  and  in  all 
their  relations.  Every  man  is  well  informed  when  the 
king  ads  in  conformity  to  the  law,  and  when  he  tranf- 
grelfes  the  limits  of  his  authority.  But  of  the  power 
of  the  protedor  they  know  nothing,  and  therefore  will 
fufped  every  thing  :  nor  indeed  can  their  fufpicions  be 
reafonably  cenfured  ;  for  till  they  are  informed  v>'hat 
are  the  claims  of  this  new  magiftrate,  how  can  they 
knew  their  own  rights  ? 

If  your  highnefs  Hiould  injure,  or  opprefs  any  man, 
to  what  law  can  he  appeal?  He  may,  irdeed,  difco- 
ver  that  the  king  could  not  have  attacked  his  property, 
but  will  never  be  able  to  prove  that  the  protedlor  is 
fubjed  to  the  fame  reflraint  ;  fo  that  neither  your 
highnefs  is  proteded  by  the  law  when  you  do- right, 
Bor  the  fubjed  redreffed  if  you  Ihould  do  wroiig. 

The 
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The  end  for  which  monarchy  has  been  for  feme 
time  fufpended,  is  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  and 
this  end  can  only  be  attained  by  reviving  it.  The 
^ueftion  may  indeed  be  brought  to  a  fhort  ifiue,  for 
either  the  office  of  protedlor  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
KING,  or  fomething  different  from  it;  if  it  be  the 
fame^  let  us  not  be  fo  weak  as  to  impofe  upon  our- 
felves,  or  fo  diftioneft  as  to  er^deavour  to  deceive  others, 
by  rejedling  the  name  wblle  we  retain  the  thing  ;  let 
nor  an  averfian  to  an  idle  found,  to  a  name  reverenced 
by  the  people,  and  approved  by  the  parliament,  in- 
cite you  to  rejeft  the  petition  of  the  whole  nation,  to 
raife  difficulties  in  the  diilribution  of  jullice,  and  awa- 
ken themfelves  in  the  minds  of  all  thofe  who  attend 
more  to  names  than  things,  who  will  always  be  the 
greateil  number,  and  whofe  fatisfadlion  ought  there- 
fore to  be  endeavoured  by  all  lawful  compliances. 

It  is  a  certain  truth,  that  old  inftitutions  are,  mere- 
ly becaufe  they  are  old,  preferable  to  new  plans,  in 
their  nature  equally  good  ;  becaufe  a  very  fmall  part 
of  mankind  judges  from  any  other  principles  than 
cuflom,  and  it  will  be  long  before  new  titles  attrad 
their  regard,  elleem,  and  veneration. 

But  if  the  office  of  protedor  be  not  only  in  its  de- 
nomination, but  in  nature  alfo,  abfolutely  new,  we 
are  then  yet  in  a  flate  of  uncertainty,  confufion,  and 
mifery  :  we  have  the  bounds  of  his  authority  to  fettle, 
the  rights  of  parliament  to  ilate,  all  our  laws  to  new- 
model,  and  our  whole  fyilem  of  government  to  conllitute 
afrefh.  An  endlefs  and  iafuperable  tafk,  from  which 
we  intreat  your  highnefs  to  exempt  us,  by  affuming, 
according  to  the  advice  of  parliament,  the  office  and 
title  of  KING. 
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The  proteflor  having  defired  fome  time  to  confider  the 
arguments  that  had  been  oiFered,  returned  on  April 
the  13th  (the  7th,  as  may  be  colleded  from  White- 
lock)  his  anfwer  to  this  elFedt. 

My  lord, 

THOUGH  I  am  far  from  imagining  my felf  qua- 
lified to  controvert  a  quelHon  of  fo^reat  im- 
portance, with  the  learned  members  of  this  committee, 
efpecially  as  the  arguments  have  been  founded  chiefly 
\ipon  the  laws  and  antient  conftitution  of  this  nation, 
with  which  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted ;  yet,  fince  it  may  be  reafonably  required  of 
me  either  to  yield  to  your  reafons,  or  to  aiTign  the  dif- 
ficulties and  objedlioDS  that  hinder  me  from  yielding, 
I  fhall  attempt  to  confider  and  difcufs  them  diligently 
and  diltindly. 

It  has  been  urged,  with  great  appearance  of  ftrength, 
that  the  title  of  king  is  the  only  title  by  which  the 
laws  acknowledge  the  chief  magiilrate  of  this  nation  ; 
that  the  title  cannot  be  changed  without  fuppofing  a 
change  in  the  office ;  and  that  a  change  in  the  office 
would  be  a  dangerous  innovation,  produdive  of  de- 
bate, jealoufy,  and  fufpicion  ;  that  the  limits  of  this 
new-ere<5ted  authority  would  be  unknown  to  the  people, 
as  being  unfettled  by  the  law ;  that  the  people  are  belt 
pleafed  with  inilitutions  which  they  have  long  known  ; 
and  that  therefore  it  would  neither  contibute  to  the 
publick  happinefs,  nor  to  our  own  fecurity,  to  obtrude 
upon  the  nation  titles  and  offices  either  new  in  reality 
or  in  appearance. 

The  apprehenfion  that  the  parliaments  have  always 
exprefled  of  changes  and  innovations,  has  been  made 
appear  by  two  remarkable  inftances  ;  and  to  (hew  the 
neceffity  of  reftoring  the  title  of  king  it  has  been  al- 
iedged,  that  not  only  the  dangers  and  difcontents  that 
novelty  produces  will  be  efcaped  by  it ;  but  that  both 
the  chief  magiftrate,  and  thofe  that  aft  by  his  autho- 
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fity,  will  be  more  effeclually  proteded  by  the  laws  of 
the  nation. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  arguments  that  have  dwelt  upoa 
my  memory.  Arguments  doubtlefs  of  force,  and  fuch 
as  do  not  admit  of  an  eafy  confutation,  but  which, 
however,  in  my  opinion,  prove  rather  the  expediency 
than  neceffity  of  reviving  monarchy  under  its  antient 
title,  and  as  fuch  I  fhall  confider  them  ;  for  where  ab- 
folute  inevitable  neceffity  is  contended  for,  the  contro- 
verfy  will  be  very  fhort ;  abfolute  neceffity  vyill  foon 
appear  by  the  impoffibility  of  fhewing  any  method  of 
avoiding  it ;  and  where  any  expedient  may  be  propof- 
ed  that  may  probably  produce  the  fame  eifeds,  necef- 
fity vanifhes  at  once.  Very  few  adions  are  really  ne- 
ceffary  ;  mofl  of  them  are  only  expedient,  or  compa- 
ratively preferable  to  other  meafures  that  may  be 
taken.  Where  there  is  room  for  comparifons,  there 
is  room  for  diverfity  of  opinions. 

That  the  title  of  king  is  not  nece/Tary,  how  long 
foever  it  may  have  been  in  ufe,  or  what  regard  foever 
may  ha\^e  been  paid  it,  is  plain  from  the  very  nature 
of  language  ;  words  have  not  their  import  from  the 
natural  power  of  particular  combinations  of  charac- 
ters, or  from  the  real  efHcacy  of  certain  founds,  but 
from  the  confent  of  thofe  that  ufe  them,  and  arbitrarily 
annex  certain  ideas  to  them,  which  might  have  been 
fignified  with  equal  propriety  by  any  other.  Who- 
ever originally  diflinguifhed  the  chief  magiflrate  by 
the  appellation  of  king,  might  have  affigned  him  any 
other  denomination,  and  the  power  of  the  people  can 
never  be  loft  or  impaired.  If  that  might  once  have 
been  done,  it  may  be  done  now  ;  for  furely  words  are 
of  no  other  value  than  their  fignifications ;  and  the 
name  of  king  can  have  no  other  ufe  than  any  other 
word  of  the  fame  import. 

That  the  law  may  be  as  regularly  executed,  and  as 
chearfully  obey'd,  though  the  name  of  king  be  en- 
tirely rejecled,  is,  in  my  opinion,  plain,  from  the 
experience  both  of  the  time  in  which  I  have  admini-, 
ftred  the  government,  and  of  that  when  the  execuKon 
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of  the  laws  was  intrufted  to  the  (cuflodes  libertatis 
Anglian)  keepers  of  the  liberty  of  England,  in  which 
jullice  has  been  as  regularly,  as  equally,  and  as  expe- 
ditioufly  diftributed,  as  in  the  happieft  days  of  the 
mod  celebrated  kings.  The  judges  did,  indeed,  he- 
iltate  for  feme  time  about  the  legality  of  their  com- 
jnifiions,  but  a  fliort  deliberation  freed  them  from  their 
-doubts  ;  and  certainly  their  authority  ought  to  be  of 
weight,  as  they  have  been  excelled  by  none  of  their 
predecefTors  in  learning  or  abilities. 

That  1  have  never  interrupted  the  courfe  of  juftice, 
all  the  judges  caii  atteft,  and  I  believe,  affirm  with 
equal  confidence,  that  it  has  not  been  more  obllrud:ed 
by  any  other  impediment  than  in  former  times ;  fo  that 
the  title  of  king  appears  by  no  means  necefTary  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  law. 

Such  obedience  has  been  paid  to  the  fupreme  ma- 
giftracy  under  two  different  denominations,  neither  of 
which  were  eftablifhed  by  a  parliamentary  fandion; 
>and  why  fhould  we  imagine  any  other  title  would  ob- 
tain lefs  regard,  when  confirmed  by  the  power  to 
•which  the  title  that  you  now  contend  for  owes  its  va- 
lidity ? 

There  was  once  a  time  when  every  office,  and  the 
title  annexed  to  that  office,  was  newly  invented  and 
introduced  ;  from  what  did  it  derive  its  legality,  and 
its  importance,  at  its  firft  introdudHon,  but  from  ge- 
neral confent?  The  great,  the  binding,  the  inviolable 
law,  is  the  confent  of  the  people :  without  this  no- 
thing is  right,  and  fupported  by  this  nothing  can  be 
wrong.  Antiquity  adds  nothing  to  this  great  fandion, 
nor  can  novelty  take  away  its  authority.  What  is  now 
<ietermiiied  by  the  people,  or  by  their  proper  repre- 
fentatives,  is  of  equal  validity  with  the  earllell  inili- 
tutions  ;  and  whether  they  will  be  governed  by  a  fu- 
preme magi  (Irate  under  the  title  of  king,  or  any  other, 
the  government  is  equally  lawful. 

As  therefore  neither  reafon  nor  experience  can  prove^ 
that  this  title  is  abfolutely  eifentiai  to  the  due  admini- 
^ation  of  juftice,  it  is  proper  to  enquire  how  far  it 
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-ji^ay  be  convenient,  what  proportions  of  advantage  or 
detriment  will  arife  from  it.  In  this  inquiry  1  hope 
that  the  honefty  of  my  intentions,  and  the  purity  of 
my  heart,  will  not  be  miftaken.  I  hope  that  neither 
hypocrify  nor  artifice  will  be  imputed  to  my  open  de- 
•clarations,  and  finccre  profefiions  ;  declarations  and 
profelTions  which  I  make  not  hallily  and  negligently, 
but  with  care,  rcfledion,  and  deliberate  caution,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  Almighty  power,  by  whofe  provi-^ 
dence  I  have  been  guided,  and  in  whofe  prefence  I 
fland.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  imagined,  that  I  reject 
the  title  of  kivg  from  fondnefs  for  that  of  protedtor, 
a  name  and  an  oiHce  to  which  I  was  far  from  afpiring, 
and  which  I  only  did  not  refufe  when  it  was  oifered- 
me  :  nor  did  I  then  accept  it  as  imagining  myfelf  qua- 
lified to  govern  others,  who  find  it  fufliciently  diliicult 
to  regulate  my  own  condu6l,  nor  even  from  a  confi- 
dence, that  I  Ihould  be  able  much  to  benefit  the  na- 
tion ;  the  only  motive  by  which  I  was  induced  to  en- 
gage in  fo  arduous  and  invidious  an  employment,  v/as 
the  defire  of  obviating  thpfe  evils  which  I  faw  impend- 
ing over  the  nation,  and  to  prevent  the  revival  of  thof<r 
difputes  in  which  fo  much  blood  had  been  already 
flied,  and  which  mull  inevitably  involve  us  in  endleft 
confufion. 

Having  thefe  profpe6ls  before  me,  I  thought  it  not 
lawful  to  reject  an  opportunity  of  preventing  calami- 
ties, even  when  there  was  no  hope  of  promoting  hap- 
pinefs ;  I  therefore  could  not  but  accept,  what  at  the 
fame  time  I  could  not  ardently  delire.  For  nothing 
can  deferve  to  be  purfucd  with  eagernefs  and  affiduity 
but  the  power  of  doing  good,  of  conferring  real  and 
folid  benefits  upon  mankind.  And  furely,  while  the 
only  end  for  which  greatnefs  and  authority  are  defired^ 
is  publick  good,  thofe  defires  are  at  lead  lawful,  and! 
perhaps  worthy  of  applaufe;  they  are  certainly  law- 
ful, if  he  that  entertains  them  has,  by  a  long  and  di- 
ligent examination  of  his  own  heart,  an  examination 
ferious  and  fincere,  without  any  of  thofe  fallacious 
arts  by  which  the  confcience  is  too  frequently  deceived. 
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fatisfied  himfelf  that  his  ultimate  views  are  not  his 
own  honour  or  interell,  but  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and 
the  promotion  of  virtue,  and  that  his  advancement 
will  contribute  to  them. 

Having  informed  you  by  what  means  I  was  raifed 
to  the  protedorihip,  and  for  what  reafons  I  accepted 
it,  I  may  properly  proceed  to  deliver  my  own  fenti- 
ments  of  the  office  in  which  I  have  engaged, 
that  it  may  appear,  from  my  own  notions  of  my  pre- 
fent  fituation,  how  little  it  can  be  preferred  by  me, 
on  account  of  any  perfonal  views,  to  that  which  the 
parliament  now  offers ;  and  that  whatever  arguments 
i  fhall  make  ufe  of  in  this  queftion  are  not  dictated  by 
private  intereil,  but  by  a  fincere  and  unfeigned  regard 
for  the  happinefs  of  the  nation. 

I  have  often  confidered,  with  a  degree  of  attention 
fuitable  to  the  importance  of  the  inquiry,  what  is  the 
nature  of  my  prefent  ofRce,  and  what  is  the  purpofe 
which  I  am  principally  to  have  in  view  ;  and  could 
never  attain  to  any  farther  determination  than  that  I 
was  the  chief  conftable  of  the  nation,  and  was  in- 
trufted  with  the  care  of  the  publick  peace.  This  truft 
I  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  difcharge,  and  have 
been  fo  far  fuccefsful,  that  peace  has  never  been  long 
interrupted  ;  and  whatever  miferies  have  been  feared  or 
felt,  we  have  ecjoy'd  the  bleffing  of  quiet ;  a  blefTing, 
in  my  opinion,  too  valuable  to  be  hazarded  by  any 
unnecefTary  or  inconfiderate  innovations,  and  for  the 
fake  of  which  I  think  it  therefore  neceffary  to  decline 
the  title  which  is  now  offered  me. 

This  argument  will  not,  perhaps,  be  immediately 
underRood  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  for  me  to  make  it  intelligi- 
ble without  giving  an  account  of  Tome  pall  tranfaclions, 
too  long  to  be  excuTed  but  by  the  importance  of  the 
fubjed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  late  vvarbetv/een  the  kino- 
and  parliament,  I  obferved  that  in  all  encoun^ters  the 
royalifts  prevailed,  and  our  men,  though  fuperior  in 
number,  or  other  advantages,  were  Ihamefully  routed, 
difperfed,  and  llaughtered ;  and  difcourfing  upon  this 
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fubje6l  with  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  John  Hampden,  a 
name  remembered  cy  tnoil  of  you  with  reverence,  I 
told  him,  that  this  c:^Iamity,  formidable  as  it  was,  ad- 
mitted, in  my  opi..ion,  of  a  remedy,  and  that  by  a 
proper  choice  of  foJdiers  the  f:ate  of  the  war  might 
foon  be  changed.  You  are,  fays  T,  in  comparing  our 
forces  with  thofe  of  the  enemy,  to  regard,  in  the  firit 
place,  the  difference  between  their  education  and  habi- 
tual fentiments.  Our  followers  are,  for  the  mod  part, 
the  gleanings  of  the  lowefl  rank  of  the  people,  ferving- 
men  difcarded,  and  mechanics  without  employments, 
men  ufed  to  infults  and  fervility  from  their  cradles, 
without  any  principles  of  honour,  or  incitements  to 
overbalance  the  fenfe  of  immediate  danger.  Tlieir  ar- 
my is  crouded  with  men  whofe  profeiTion  is  courage, 
who  have  been  by  their  education  fortified  againil 
cowardice,  and  have  been  eileemed  throughout  their 
lives  in  proportion  to  their  bravery.  All  their  officers 
are  men  of  quality,  and  their  foldiers  the  fons  of  gen- 
tlemen, men  animated  by  a  fenfe  of  reputation,  who 
had  rather  die  than  fupport  the  ignominy  of  having 
turned  their  backs.  Can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  education 
has  no  force,  and  that  principles  exert  no  influence 
upon  adions  ?  Can  men  that  hght  only  for  pay,  with- 
out any  fenfe  of  honour  from  conqueil:,  or  difgrace 
from  being  overcome,  withiland  the  charge  of  gentle- 
men, of  men  that  a<£l  upon  principles  of  honcur,  and 
coniirm  themfelves  and  each  other  in  their  refolutions 
by  reafon  and  reiledion  ?  To  motives  fuch  as  thefe, 
what  can  be  oppofed  by  our  men  that  may  exalt  them 
to  the  fame  degree  of  galh^ntry,  and  animate  them 
v^/ith  the  fame  contempt  of  danger  and  of  death?  Zeal 
for  religion  is  the  only  motive  more  adlive  and  power- 
ful than  thefe,  and  that  is  in  our  power  to  inculcate. 
Let  us  chufe  men  warm  with  regard  for  their  religion, 
men  who  fhall  think  it  an  high  degree  of  impiety  to 
fly  before  the  wicked  and  profane,  to  forfake  thecaufe 
of  heaven,  and  prefer  fafety  to  truth ;  and  our  ene- 
mies will  quickly  be  fubdued. 

This  advice  was  not  otherways  difapproved  than  as 
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difficult  to  be  put  in  execution.  This  difficulty  I  infSj- 
gined  myfelf  in  fome  degree  able  to  furmount,  and  ap- 
plied all  my  induftry  to  levy  fuch  men  as  were  animat- 
ed with  the  zeal  of  religion,  and  to  inflame  their  fer- 
vour :  nor  did  the  efFed  deceive  my  expeclation  ;  for 
when  thefe  men  were  led  to  the  field,  no  veterans 
cou'd  Hand  before  them,  no  cbflru6lions  could  retard, 
Or  danger  aitright  them;  and  to  thefe  men  are  to  be 
attributed  the  victories  that  we  have  gained,  and  the 
peace  that  we  enjoy. 

Of  this  account  there  may  be  many  ufes :  it  may  con- 
tribute to  confirm  us  in  our  perfeverance  in  this  caufe, 
that  it  has  hitherto  fucceeded  by  the  endeavours  ol 
good  men  ;  it  may  tend  to  the  conf  rmation  of  religious 
men  in  their  purpofes  of  an  holy  life,  that  thofe  prin- 
ciples are  more  efficacious  and  powerful  than  any  other: 
but  with  regard  to  the  prefent  difpute,  I  mean  only  to 
obferve  how  highly  thefe  men  are  to  be  valued,  ho\\r 
much  of  our  regard  they  may  jufily  claim,  and  how 
weak  it  would  be  to  alienate  them  from  us  by  reviving 
a  title  W'hich  they  have  been  taught  to  abhor. 

It  may  be  urged,  tliat  to  refufe  obedience  to  lawful 
authority,  under  vvhatfoever  name,  is  not  conllllent 
v/nh  the  character  of  piety  ;  and  that  to  abhor  the  title 
,and  office  of  king,  the  title  lawfully  conferred,  and  the 
office  jullly  adminiftred,  is  not  fo  much  religion  as  pre- 
judice, and  rather  foil}'  than  confcience.  Nor  can  I  deny 
either  of  thefe  afiertions ;  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  law- 
ful to  with-hold  obedience  from  lawful  government, 
and  freely  confefs,  that  to  reverence  or  deteit  a  mere 
rame  is  equally  weak.  And  I  am  confident,  that  thofe 
^ood  men  of  whom  I  have  been  fpeaking,  will  obey  the 
legiflative  power,  by  what  title  foever  exercifed  ;  and 
with  regard  to  the'r  fcruples,  however  unreafonable,  it 
is  my  opinion,  that  they  who  have  done  and  fufiered  fo 
much,  deferve  that  fome  indulgence  fliould  be  fhewed, 
€ven  to  their  weaknefs,  and  that  they  fhould  not  be 
grieved  with  imaginary  hardlhips,  or  perplexed  with 
tormenting  fcruples  without  neceffity  :  their  readinefs 
%o  comply  with  authority  is  a  plea  for  tendernefs  and 
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-regard,  which  will  contribute  to  unite  their  endeavours 
with  ours,  for  the  fuppreffion  of  thofe  who  feem  to  look 
upon  it  as  their  duty  to  oppofe  all  government,  and 
whofe  opinions  lead  them  to  imagine  ail  human  autho- 
rity impious  and  deteftable. 

The  reafon  for  which  thefe  men  will  be  offended  at 
the  revival  of  the  title  and  office  of  king,  a  reafont 
which,  I  confefs,  has  fome  weight  with  me,  and  may, 
perhaps,  moreilrong^ly  aifeft  weaker  minds,  if  any  fuch 
there  are,  is  this :  We  are,  indeed,  principally  to  con- 
fultthe  fcriptures  as  the  ruleof  our  confciences,  butvvd 
are  likewife  to  have  regard  to  the  vifible  hand  of  God, 
and  the  difpenfations  of  providence,  by  which  the  fcrip-- 
ture  may  be  often  very  clearly  and  ufefully  explained  : 
in  thefe  explications,  indeed,  we  may  eafily  be  deceiv- 
ed $  and  therefore  ought  not  to  depend  upon  them  with 
a  prefiimptuous  degree  of  confidence,  but  to  ufe  them 
with  caution,  modefty,  and  a  careful  attention  to  every 
circomilance  that  may  redVify  our  miiiakes  ;  but  we  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  pafs  great  events  over  without  re- 
Eedion,  obfervation,  or  regard. 

When,  in  conformity  to  this  rule,  I  confider  the  ]?.W 
revolution  that  has  happened  in  this  nation,  and  fee 
that  not  only  the  royal  family  is  fubdued  and  exiled,, 
but  the  name  and  title  eradicated  by  the  pr-ovidence  of 
God,  it  appears  in  me  no  lefs  than  prefuniption  to  at- 
tempt to  reilore  it.  How  jull:  thefe  proceedings  v/ere 
with  regard  to  thofe  that  tran failed  them,  I  am  not  now 
to  difpute  ;  nor  need  I  fay  how  I  would  acl,  were  the- 
fame  circumllances  to  recur:  I  only  defire  you  tore- 
member,  that  neither  by  me,  nor  by  thofe  who  invelled 
me  with  this  authority,  was  the  title  abolidied,  but  hv 
the  long  parliament.  It  is  fufRcient  for  my  purpofe  to 
remark,  that  the  title  was  not  laid  afide  by  caprice,  or 
accidental  difguft,  but  after  ten  years  war,  by  long  and 
fober  deliberation  ;  and  what  is  this  lefs  than  the  hand 
of  God  ?  When  I  fee  that  by  thefe  inflruments  of 
vengeance  he  has  not  only  expelled  the  family,  but 
blafted  the  title  ;  would  not  an  attempt  to  reftore  it  be 
t^ke  an  endeavourto  baild  up  Jericho,  to  defeat  the  de- 
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figiis  of  providence,  and  oppofe  the  great  Ruler  of  tlvc 
univerfe  f 

Thefe  are  the  reafons  for  which  I  think  the  oiHce  and 
title  of  KING  neither  neceflary  nor  expedient :  whether 
they  ought  to  convince  you  I  am  not  able  to  determine, 
nor  with  they  Ihould  have  any  force  which  their  own 
weight  does  not  give  them.  In  the  defire  of  a  firm  and 
fettled  form  of  governmerH,  the  great  end  for  which 
this  propofal  is  made,  I  concur  with  the  parliament, 
and  hope  that  no  reafons  or  refolutions  of  mine  will  in 
the  leail  tend  to  obflrufl  it;  for  a  firm  and  legal  efia- 
blifhment,  as  it  is  the  only  method  by  which  happinefs 
and  liberty  can  be  fecured,  is  equally  the  concern  of 
every  wife  and  honeH  man  ;  and  whoever  oppofes  it^ 
deferves  nothinf^  lefs  than  to  be  mark'd  out  as  an  ene- 
my  to  his  country.  I  would  not  wifn,  that  this  great 
def  gn  Ihould  be  frulirated  by  a  compliance  with  my  in- 
clinations ;  for  fettlement  and  order  are  furely  necef- 
fary,  whether  royalty  be  neceffary  or  not :  whatever 
may  contribute  to  this,  I  intreat  you  lleadily  to  purfue  t 
nor  fnould  I  advife  even  to  deny  that  gratification  to 
the  particular  prejudices  or  paffions  of  private  men, 
that  may  fecure  their  affedlions  to  good  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  it.  For  m.y  part,  could  I  multiply  my 
perfon,  or  dilate  my  power,  I  fhould  dedicate  myfelf 
wholly  to  this  great  end,  in  the  profecution  of  which 
I  iliall  implore  the  blefiing  of  God  upon  your  counfels 
and  endeavours. 

On  the  13th  of  April  (according  to  Whitelock),  the 
committee  attended  the  protestor,  and  offered  the 
following  reply. 

AS  the  requefl  of  the  parliament  is  of  too  great  im- 
portance to  be  either  granted  or  refufed  without 
long  deliberation,  we  have  thought  it  necelfary  to  at- 
tend your  highnefs  a  fecond  time,  that  this  great 
queflion,  after  having  been  on  both  fides  attentively 
confider'd,  may  at  lafl:  be  diligently  difcufs'd,  and  de- 
termin'd  with  that  caution  which  is  always  to  be  uied, 
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where  the  happinefs  and  tranquillity  of  the  public  is 
evidently  concerned. 

That  the  title  of  king  is  not  abfolutely  and  phyfi- 
cally  necelfary  to  government,  will  be  readily  admitted; 
for,  if  government  can  fubfift  an  hour,  or  a  day,  with- 
out  it,  no  man  can  affirm  that  it  is  abfolutely  necefTary. 
Neceflity  in  this  fenfe  has  no  place  in  political  tranf- 
adions.  Laws  themfelves  are  not  abfolutely  necefTa- 
ry ;  the  will, of  the  prince  may  fupply  them,  and  the 
wifdom  and  vigilance  of  a  good  prince  make  a  people 
happy  without  them.  Natural  neceffity  allows  no 
room  for  difputation,  being  always  evident  beyond 
controverfy,  and  powerful  beyond  refinance.  There- 
fore  in  all  debates  of  this  kind,  by  neceifity,  moral  ne- 
celTity  is  to  be  underilood,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
a  high  degree  of  expedience,  or  inconteftable  reafons 
of  preference. 

That  the  title  of  k  i n g  is  in  this  fenfe  necefTary  to  the 
government  of  thefe  nations,  may  perhaps  be  proved  ; 
but  an  attempt  to  prove  it  Teems  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  quellion  fuperfiuous,  becaufe  the  requeit  of  the  par- 
liament is  initfelf  a  reafon  fuiiicient  to  overbalance  all 
that  has  been  urged  in  oppoTition  to  it.  And  it  may 
therefore  rather  be  requir'd  of  your  highnefs  to  prove 
the  neceflity  of  rejeding  that  title  which  the  w'hole 
people  of  England  intreat  you  to  accept. 

For  nothing  lefs  than  neceffity  ought  to  be  put  in 
balance  with  the  defires  of  the  whole  people  legally  re- 
prefented.  But  how  can  fuch  necelTity  be  evinced  ? 
Or  whence  can  it  arife  ?  That  either  monarchy,  or  any 
other  form  of  government,  is  contrary  to  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  cannot  be  pretended.  No  kind  of  go- 
vernment is  unlawful  in  its  own  nature,  nor  is  any  one 
dignified  with  a  higher  degree  of  the  Divine  approba- 
tion than  another  :  political  inftitutions  are  like  other 
contrails,  in  which  fuch  flipulations  are  to  be  made  as 
the  contracting  parties  fnaii  judge  conducive  to  their 
happinefs,  and  they  muil  therefore  vary  according  to 
the  various  opinions  of  thofe  that  make  them  :  but 
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when  made  they  are  all  obligatory  and  inviolable  t 
There  is  therefore  no  neceflity  from  the  divine  com- 
mands either  of  accepting  this  title,  or  refufing  it;  there 
is  nothing  in  the  name  of  a  king  either  facred,  as  fome 
have  had  the  weaknefs  to  affert,  or  profane,  as  others 
have  imagined  with  no  better  reafon.  The  neceility 
on  either  fide  mull  therefore  be  accidental,  and  arife 
from  circumllances  and  relations.  And  furely  the  pre- 
fcription  of  many  hundred  years,  the  authority  of  the 
law,  and  the  approbation  of  the  people,  are  circum- 
ftancej  that  will  conftitute  the  higheft  degree  of  politi- 
cal necelHty. 

That  monarchy  under  the  title  of  king  has  all  the 
fandion  that  antiquity  can  give,  is  too  evident  for  con- 
troverfy  ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  queilioned  hov/  far 
the  fanclion  of  antiquity  deferves  to  be  regarded.  The 
Jong  continuance  of  any  pradice,  which  might  have 
been  altered  or  difufed  at  pleafure,  is  at  leaii  a  proof 
that  na  inconveniences  have  been  found  to  arife  frem 
it ;  and  a  cullom  not  in  itfelf  detrimental  becomes 
every  day  better  eftablifhed,  becaufe  the  other  part  of 
life  will  be  regulated  with  relation  to  it,  till  what  was 
merely  arbitrary  at  firll,  appears  in  time  eflential  and 
indifpen fable.  The  nation  might  doubtlefs,  when  go^ 
vernment  was  firft  inflituted  here,  have  chofen  any 
other  conllitution  no  lefs  lawfully  than  that  of  monar- 
chy ;  but  monarchy,  either  by  deliberation  or  chance, 
was  ellablifhed,  and  the  laws  have  all  been  made  ia 
confequence  of  that  eilablifhment,  and  foftrongly  con- 
nected with  it,  that  they  muft  ftand  or  fall  together. 
The  king  is  obliged  to  ad  in  conformity  to  tlie  laws, 
^nd  the  law  can  only  ad  by  commillion  fron^  the  king.. 
The  prerogative  of  our  monarchs,  and  the  authority  of 
Qur  laws,  it  has  been  already  the  tafk  of  feveral  ages 
to  regulate  and  ascertain  ;  a  taflc  which  mull  be  again 
begun,  if  the  fupreme  magiltrate  has  another  title. 

If  it  be  urged,  that  this  labour  may  be  fpared  by  one 
general  ad,  declaring  the  power  of  the  protedor  the 
i^m^.  with  that  of  our  former  kings,  what  then  have  we 
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been  contending  for  ?  A  mere  namei.  an  empty  found  ! 
yet  a  found  of  fuch  importance  as  to  be  preferred  to  the: 
voice  of  the  whole  people.  But  this  certainly  will 
not  be  propofed,  b^caufe  if  fuch  an  adl  be  public,  all 
muft  be  immediately  convinced,  that  they  are  govern- 
ed as  before  by  a  king  ;  and  therefore  all  objedions  to- 
cur  antient  conilitution  remain  in  their  full  ilrength. 

But  indeed  the  long  continuance  of  monarchy  is  an- 
irrefragable  proof,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  people: 
there  have  hitherto  arifen  no  lafting  or  heavy  calami- 
ties from  it,  and  that  therefore  nothing  can  reafonably 
be  feared  from  reviving  it,  at  kaft  nothing  equivalent: 
to  the  difcontent  that  will  be  produced  by  a  total  al-. 
teration  of  our  conlHtution,.  and  the  apprehenfions, 
which  a  new  pov/er,  or  new  title,  muil:  certainly  create  ; 
a  title  of  which  the  import  is  unknown,  and  a  power- 
of  Vv'hich  the  limits  are  unfettled.. 

Antiquity,  which  to  the  wife  and  inquifitive  is  oftea 
only  a  proof  of  general  approbation,  becomes  to  the- 
vulvar  a  foundation  for  reverence.  Inllitutions  and 
culloms  are  long  continued  becaufe  they  are  good,  and 
are  reverenced  becaufe  they  have  been  long  continued*. 
Thus  the  danger  of  changing  them  grows  every  day 
greater,  as  the  real  ufefulnefs  is  always  the  fame,  and 
the  accidental  elleem  of  them  is  always increafmg.  To 
Ihew  how  much  this  regard  to  antiquity  contributes  to 
the  good  order  of  the  v/orld,  and  how  inevitably  it 
arifes  fi'om  the  prefent  Hate  of  things,  is  not  at  prefent 
requifite  ;  fince  experience  may  convince  us  of  its  in- 
fluence, and  the  experience  of  our  own  times  above 
any  other,  in  vv'hich  we  have  almoft  every  day  beeni 
changing  the  form  of  government,  v/ithout  having  been 
able  to  fatisfy  either  ourfelves  or  the  people.  Whether 
any  of  the  fchemes  that  have  been  tried,  were  in  them- 
felves  preferable  to  that  of  monarchy,  it  is  difficult  ta 
determine  ;  but  this  at  lead  is  obvious,,  if  they  were- 
not  preferable,  monarchy  ought  to  be  rellored ;  and* 
if  they  were,  there  needs  no  farther  proof  of  the  affec- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  antient  conftitution,  fince  they 
would;  be.  content  with  no  other,,  tko'  of  greater  ex^ 
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ceHence  ;  but,  after  yefars  fpentin  fraitlefs  experiments, 
have  returned  back  to  monarchy  with  greater  eager- 
r.efs. 

Nor  was  the  dlfapprobation  of  thefe  new  forms 
merely  popular,  but  the  refult  of  long  deliberation, 
and  careful  inquiry,  in  thofe  whofe  opinions  ought  moft 
to  be  regarded  in  quellions  of  this  kind.  Some  of  the 
judges  themfelves,  even  of  thofe  whofe  learning  and 
integrity  are^above  diflruft,  refufed  to  ad  by  any  other 
commifilon  than  that  of  the  king  ;  and,  as  it  was  ob- 
ferved  in  our  lafl  conference,  thofe  that  complied, 
pleaded  no  other  reafon  for  their  conduct,  than  necef- 
lity,  a  reafon  which  can  lail  no  longer,  fince  that  ne- 
celhty  is  now  at  an  end. 

Nor  can  it  be  wondered,  that  thofe  whofe  lives  have 
been  laid  out  upon  the  lludy  of  the  laws,  have  con- 
ceived the  ftrongeft  ideas  of  the  necefiity  of  this  title  ; 
a  title  fuppofed  by  the  law  fo  effential  to  our  conftitu- 
tion,  that  the  cefTation  of  its  influence,  even  for  a  few 
days,  might  fubvert  or  endanger  it,  as  the  delirudion 
of  one  of  the  elements  would  throw  the  natural  world 
into  confufion.  For  this  reafon  it  is  a  lix'd  principle, 
"  That  the  king  never  dies,"  that  the  regal  authority 
is  never  extind,  and  that  there  has  in  eiiecl  been  no 
iiiOre  than  one  kinor  fmce  the  firll  eftablifliment  of  mo- 
iiarchy.  For,  during  the  time  that  the  regal  authority 
fhould  be  fufpended,  the  law  mud  ceafe  from  its  ope- 
rations ;  no  crime  could  be  puniihed,  nor  any  queftion 
of  property  be  decided;  all  power  to  punifh,  and  all 
authority  to  decide,  being  derived  im^mediately  from 
the  king,  whofe  olhce  therefore  cannot  be  abrogated  ; 
for  no  authority  can  be  taken  away  but  by  a  fuperior 
power,  and  this  nation  has  never  known  or  acknow- 
ledged any  power  independent  on  that  of  the  king. 
The  authority  of  parliament,  and  the  rights  of  the 
people,  can  boaft  no  deeper  foundation,  or  Uronger 
eilabliihment.  The  power  of  parliament  has  no  elh- 
cacy,  but  as  it  co-operates  with  that  of  the  king,  nor 
can  one  dellroy  the  other  without  a  general  diflblution 
of  our  government :  thefe  two  concurrent  powers  are 
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the  e/Tential  parts  of  our  conilitution,  which,  when  ei- 
ther of  them  Ihall  ceafe,  is  equally  deftrpyed. 

Thefe  confiderations  are  furely  fufRcientto  vindicate 
the  judges,  whom  it  would  be  to  the  lad  degree  un- 
reafonable  to  blame,  for  their  fteady  adherence  to  the 
laws,  which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  their  office  to  main- 
tain ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  fame  mo- 
tives influenced  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  this  general 
deflre,  which  was  fo  apparently  prevalent  throughout 
.the  nation.  General  eileds  mufl  have  general  caufes, 
and  nothing  can  influence  the  whole  nation  to  demand 
the  reiloration  of  monarchy,  but  univerfal  experience 
of  the  evils  produced  by  rcjeCdng  it ;  evils  too  evident 
to  be  concealed,  and  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  One  of 
thefe,  and  perhaps  not  the  leaft,  is  the  interruption  of 
juflice,  which  has  not  been  adminifl:red  but  by  the  af- 
fifliance  of  the  army,  the  lall  expedient  that  ought  to 
be  made  ufe  of. 

That  the  laws  did  not  lofe  more  of  their  authority, 
and  juflice  was  not  more  evaded,  is  indeed  not  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  forms  of  government  which  thefe  years 
of  diflradion  have  produced,  but  to  the  care,  integrity, 
and  reputation  of  thofe  men  in  whofe  hands  the  great 
offices  were  placed :  who  were  reverenced  by  the 
people  on  account  of  their  own  charaders,  rather  than 
from  any  regard  to  the  powers  by  whom  they  were 
commiffioned  ;  powers  which  yeflerday  produced,  and 
which  were  expelled  to  perifli  to-morrow.  For  every 
title,  except  that  of  king,  which  antiquity  had  made 
venerable,  is  confidered  only  as  the  iffue  of  momen- 
tary caprice,  and  fubjeft  to  be  changed  by  the  incon- 
ftancy  that  eredled  it,  as  foon  as  any  inconvenience 
(hall  be  difcovered  to  arife  fromx  it  ;  becaufe  what  is 
raifed  by  one  adl  of  parliament,  may,  by  another,  be 
deflroyed,  and  fuch  alterations  it  is  reafonable  to  ex- 
pert :  for  as  no  form  of  government  is  without  its  de- 
fedls,  while  it  remains  part  of  every  man's  right  topro- 
pofe  a  new  fcheme,  which  he  will  always  think  more 
beneficial  than  any  other,  every  man  that  has  any  real 
or  fanfied  amendments  to  offer,  will  be  impatient  till 

they 
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they  have  been  try'd,  and  will  endeavoor  to  facilitate 
the  reception  of  them,  by  exaggerating  the  difadvan- 
tages  of  the  prefent  plan,  and  heightening  the  difcoa- 
tents  that  arife  from  them.  Thus  ihall  we  go  on  from 
change  to  change,  from  expedient  to  expedient.  Thus 
ihall  we'attempt  to  remove  one  evil  by  introducing  an- 
other, and  gain  nothing  by  all  our  fatigues,  perplex- 
ities, and  fufferings,  but  new  convidion  of  the  necef-- 
iity  of  complying  with  the  laws  and  the  people. 

,  It  is  indeed  no  great  proof  of  regard  to  the  nation^. 
to  deny  any  legal  requeft  :  perhaps  more  may  be  faid, 
without  the  leaft  deviation  from  truth  and  juftice. 
The  people,  for  whofe  fake  only  government  is  con- 
Uituted,  have  a  right  to  fettle  the  forms  of  it,  and  this 
petition  is  only  an  exertion  of  that  natural  privilege 
which  cannot  be  forfeited.  All  government  iruft  de- 
nve  its  legality  either  from  the  choice  of  the  people 
by  whom  it  was  ellablifhed,  or  from  their  confent  after 
its  inftitution  :  the  prefent  government  was  erecled 
without  their  concurrence  ;  and  it  is  to  be  inquired, 
whether  it  be  not  now  difiblved  by  their  petition  to. 
diiTolve  it. 

But  whether  this  petition  may  be  lawfully  refu fed 
or  not,  prudence  at  leall:  requires  that  it  be  complied 
with  ;  for  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  happinefs  of 
any  adminiftration,  that  the  people  love  and  efteem 
their  governors.  The  fupreme  magiilrate  mull  there- 
fore affume  the  title  of  king,,  for  no  title  that  has  not 
the  fandion  of  the  parliament,  and  is  therefore  fubjed: 
to  an  immediate  change,  can  be  equally  reverenced 
with  that  which  has  been  ellablifhed  by  the  approba- 
tion of  many  generations,  the  authority  of  many  par- 
liaments, and  which  the  experience  of  the  whole  na-. 
tion  has  proved  to  be  without  thofe  dangers  that  may 
be  juilly  fufpecled  in  any  new  inftitution,  which  can 
never  be  confider'd  in  Us  whole  extent,  or  purfued  to 
all  its  confequences. 

Nor  can  ihe  natic*"  in  this  demand  be  charged  with 
inconllancy  in  their  refolucions,  or  inconfiitency  ia? 
liieir  condudt :  for  that  the  was  w^s  begun  not  againft 
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the  office  of  king,  but  againft  the  perfon  of  him  who 
was  then  invefled  with  it,  and  difcharg-ed  it  in  a  fnan- 
ncr  contrary  to  the  intention  for  which  he  was  in- 
truded with  it,  is  apparent  from  four  declarations  of 
parliament ;  nor  is  it  lefs  known  that  the  firfl  breach 
of  unanimity  amongft  the  friends  of  liberty  was  pro- 
duced by  the  abolition  of  this  title,  and  may  therefore 
be  probably  repaired  by  the  revival  of  it. 

If  it  be  urged,  that  the  queftion,  which  relates  on- 
ly to  a  name,  be  trifling  and  unimportant ;  it  may  be^ 
replied,  that  the  lefs  is  demanded,  the  greater  con- 
tempt is  Ihewn  by  a  refufel.  That  titles  are  more  than 
empty  founds,  may  be  proved  not  only  from  the  pre- 
fent  difpute,  but  from  the  antient  conftitutions,  and  the 
determination  of  former  parliaments,  by  which  the  title 
of  KING  was  declared  effential  to  the  conftitution,  in 
the  reigns  of , ^Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII.  and  yet  a 
llronger  proof  of  regard  to  tides,  was  given  by  the  par- 
liament of  Henry  VIII.  in  which  it  was  enaded,  that 
the  title  of  lord  of  Ireland  fhould  be  changed  to  that 
of  king,  that  the  difnculties  arifing  from  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  title  might  be  removed.  Even  the  late 
convention,  called  together  without  the  eledion  or 
concurrence  of  the  people,  found  the  prejudice  ariiing. 
from  mere  titles  of  fo  great  force,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  aflume  the  name  of  a  parliament,  that  their 
determinations  might  efcape  contempt. 

Thus  the  requell  of  the  parliament,  appears  not  only 
reafonable,  but  necefTary ;  not  only  confident  with  the 
prefent  difpofition  of  the  people,  but  conformable  to 
the  fentiments  of  all  former  ads :  and  certainly  nothing 
ihould  produce  a  refufal  of  fuch  a  requell,  except  the- 
impofTibillt)^  of  granting  it. 

But  the  objedions  raifed  by  your  highnefs  feem  very 
far  from  implying  any  neceffity  of  declining  the  title 
fo  unanimoufly  otFer'd  you,  and  fo  earnellly  prefied 
upon  you,  being  founded  upon  fuppofitions  merely 
conjedural.  For  your  firft  aflertion,  that  the  office 
does  not  necefTarily  require  the  fame  ti:le,  has  been 
already  confidered  >  and  it  has  been  fliewn,  that  there 
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can  be  no  reafon  in  altering  the  title,  if  the  power  he 
the  fame;  and  that  the  fupreme  magiftrate  cannot  be 
invefted  with  new  powers  without  endlefs  confufion, 
and  incredible  jealoufies.  It  is  therefore  of  no  great 
force  to  objedl,  that  many  good  men  will  be  diilatif- 
iied  with  the  revival  of  the  title  :  for  tho'  it  mull  be 
granted,  that  thofe  who  have  affifced  us  in  (haking  oif 
oppreflion,  have  a  claim  to  our  gratitude ;  and  that 
piety,  tho'  erroneous,  deferves  indulgence  ;  yet  both 
•  gratitude  and  indulgence  ought  to  be  limited  by  reafon. 
In  things  indiiferent,  coniider?tions  of  tendernefs  and 
refpedl  may  turn  the  balance  ;  but  we  have  not  a  right 
to  confult  the  fatisfadion  of  a  few,  however  great  their 
merits  may  have  been,  at  the  expence  of  the  public 
tranquility,  and  the  happinefs  of  fucceeding  genera- 
tions. The  fatisfa6lion  of  particulars  may  be  endea- 
voured by  particular  provifion  ;  but  if,  in  queftions  of 
univerfal  importance,  we  have  regard  to  any  thing  but 
univerfal  good,  and  the  great  laws  of  reafon  and  julHce, 
we  ihall  be  toiled  in  endlefs  uncertainty.  "  He  that 
obferveth  the  wind  ihall  never  fow,  and  he  that  regard- 
eth  the  clouds  ihall  never  reap.'*  He  that  attends  to 
mutable  circumilances,  and  waits  till  nothing  ihall  op- 
pofe  his  intention,  ihall  deiign  for  ever  without  exe- 
cution. When  are  we  to  hope  for  fettlement,  if  ge- 
neral unanimity  muft  introduce  it  ?  Whatever  ihall  be 
determined,  multitudes  will  ilill  remain  diifatisfied,  be- 
caufe  mens  opinions  will  always  be  various.  It  was 
not  with  univerfal  approbation  that  the  title  of  pro- 
tedor  was  aiTumed,  or  that  any  change  has  hitherto 
been  made ;  but  fince  fome  difcontent  will  always  be 
found,  whatever  meafures  ihall  be  taken,  let  not  the 
fatisfaclion  of  private  men  be  preferred  to  that  of  the 
parliament,  to  the  determination  of  which  all  good 
men  will  readily  fubmit. 

Still  lefs  weight  has  the  objedion  drawn  by  your 
highnefs  from  the  vifible  difpenfation  of  providence, 
of  which  we  know  too  little  to  diredl  our  aclions  by 
them,  in  oppofition  to  evident  reafon,  to  certain  fafts^ 
and  revealed  precepts  j  lights  which  we  always  are  com- 
manded 
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manded  to  ufe,  and  of  which  the  two  firll  can  feldom, 
and  the  lall  never  deceive  us.  Jf  we  confider  this  po- 
litruii,  that  becanfe  providence  has  once  blafted  the  title 
of  KING,  or  fufi^cr'd  it  to  be  blailed,  it  is  therefore  ne- 
ver to  be  revived,  it  will  foon  appear,  that  we  cannot 
admit  it  in  its  whole  extent,  and  purfue  it  through  all 
its  confequences,  without  involving  ourfelves  in  end- 
lefs  difliculties,  and  condemning  our  own  conduct. 

Jf  providence  hath  blafted  the  office  of  king,  how 
can  it  be  proved,  that  the  fupreme  power,  in  any  fmgle 
head,  under  whatfoever  title,  even  the  power  which 
you  now  poiTefs,  is  not  equally  interd idled  ?  7'he  adls 
of  parliament  extend  equally  to  all  titles,  and  declare 
againil  monarchy  under  every  name. 

But  the  confequences  of  this  propolition  do  not  ter- 
minate in  this  inconfiftency  of  condudl,  but  extend 
equally  to  every  determination;  for  if  what  has  been 
once  deftroyed  by  providence  b^  for  ever  after  inter- 
dided,  what  will  remain  of  which  the  ufe  is  lawful  ? 
what  is  there  of  which  we  have  not  at  fome  time  been 
deprived  by  providence,  or  which  providence  has  not 
at  fome  timejnade  the  initrument  of  our  punifhment  ? 
May  not  the  difTolution  of  the  long  parliament  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  blall  from  heaven  v^'ith  equal  julUce,  and 
the  people  be  reprefented  no  more  ?  But  in  reality, 
the  proceedings  of  providence  are  not  intended  as  the 
rules  of  aftion ;  we  are  left  to  govern  our  own  lives  by 
virtue  and  by  prudence.  When  a  form  of  government 
is  deflroyed,  for  juft  reafons  it  is  blafred  by  provi- 
dence, and  lofes  its  efficacy  ;  when  with  equal  reafons 
it  is  reftored,  then  providence  again  fmiles  upon  it, 
and  the  fandion  of  heaven  renews  its  validity.  If 
royalty  was  deflroyed  by  Providence,  who  can  deny, 
that  the  fame  Providence  diredls  it  to  be  revived  ?  Is 
not  the  refolution  of  the  parliament  equally  a  proof  on 
either  fide  ?  or  have  we  any  arguments  to  prove,  that 
the  people  co-operate  with  Providence  lefs  when  they 
require  than  v/hen  they  rej^^i;  a  king?  Let  us  wave 
fuch  inconclufive  arguments,  and  dubious  conjectures; 
and  guide  ourfelves  by  the  fleady  light  of  religion, 
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reafon,  and  experience.  That  a  jufl  demand  is  not 
to  be  refufed,  relio^ion  will  inform  us  :  reafon  will 
teach  us,  that  the  magiltrate  is  to  conform  to  the  laws, 
and  not  the  laws  yield  to  the  magiftrate  ;  and  the  ex- 
perience of  many  ages  may  inibucl:  us,  that  the  king 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  compliance  with  the  parlia- 
ment. At  leaft  if  any  danger  fnould  arife  from  the 
meafures  now  propofed,  it  will  arife  from  the  perfor- 
mance, not  neglei^t  of  our  duty  ;  and  we  may  there* 
fore  encounter  it  with  that  refolution  which  a  confci- 
oufnefs  of  the  approbation  of  God  ought  to  infpire. 


The  PROTECTOR'S   final  Anfwer. 

N.  B.  This  difcourfe  is  in  many  parts  remarkably  ob- 
fcure,  as  well  from  the  negligence  and  ignorance  of 
the  copiers  and  printers,  as  from  frequent  allufions 
to  occurrences  known  to  the  perfons  with  whom 
Cromwell  was  conferring,  but  not  mentioned  in 
any  hiflory  which  it  is  now  in  our  powtr  to  confult  u 
we  have  therefore  colleded  fuch  of  the  arguments  as 
we  can  apprehend  the  full  meaning  of,  and  have  o- 
jnitted  fome  unintelligible  pafTages,  and  others  whiclx 
related  to  other  articles  in  the  petition. 


Dn  the  26th  of  April  (and    in    another    conference 
May  1 1.),  theprotedor  made  the  following  reply : 

My  Lords, 

HAVING  ferioufly  refle£led  on  the  demand  c? 
the  parliament,  and  the  learned  arguments  pro- 
duced by  the  committee  to  fupport  ic,  I  think  it  un- 
reafonable  any  longer  to  delay  fuch  a  reply  as  it  is  in 
Iny  power  to  make,  becaufe  it  is  both  due  to  the  great 
body  by  whom  you  are  deputed,  and  neceifary  to  the 
difpatch  of  public  affairs,  which  feem  to  be  entirely 
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/afpended,  and  to  wait  for  the  decifion  of  this  queflion  ; 
-a  quellion  which  I  cannot  yet  think  of  lb  much  im- 
portance as  it  is  reprefented  and  conceived. 

The  arguments  produced  in  the  lail  conference  I  fnall 
not  wafte  time  in  repeating,  becaufe  they  were  little 
different  from  thofe  formerly  produced  ;  only  graced 
with  new  decorations,  and  enforced  v.ith  fome  new 
inflances.  With  refpect  to  the  chief  reafon,  the  known 
nature  of  the  title  of  king,  the  fix'd  and  Rated  bound 
of  the  authority  imply'd  by  it,  its  propriety  with  re- 
gard to  the  laws,  and  the  veneration  paid  to  it  by  the 
people,  I  have  nothing  to  add,  nor  think  any  thing 
neceffary  beyond  what  1  have  already  offered.  I  am 
convinced,  that  your  authority  is  fuihcient  to  give  va- 
lidity to  any  adminiftration,  and  to  add  dignity  to  any 
title,  without  the  concurrence  of  antient  forms,  or  th©- 
"fan^lion  of  hereditary  prejudices. 

Ail  government  intends  the  good  of  the  people,  and 
that  government  is  therefore  bell:  by  which  their  good 
may  be  moii  effediually  promoted  :  we  are  therefore, 
in  eftablidiing  the  chief  magiftracy  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
chiefly  to  inquire,  what  form  or  v/hat  title  will  be  moft 
ivillingly  admitted  ;  and  this  difccvery  being  once 
inade,  it  will  eafily  be  eflabliHied  by  a  fmgle  adl  of 
parliament,  concurring  with  the  general  defire  of  the 
people. 

Jt  may  indeed  be  urged,  that  in  rejeding  the  title 
of  KING  I  deny  the  requeil  of  the  parliament,  and 
treat  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  with  a  degree  of 
difregard  which  no  king  of  England  ever  difcover'd. 
But  let  it  be  confider'd  how  much  my  flate  differs  from 
that  of  a  legal  king,  claiming  the  crown  by  inheri- 
tance, or  exalted  to  fupreme  authority  by  the  parlia- 
ment, and  governing  by  fix'd  laws  in  a  fettled  efta- 
^liihment.  I  hold  the  fupreme  power  by  no  other  titl^ 
than  that  of  neceffity.  I  affumed  the  authoiity  with 
which  I  (land-invefted,  at  a  time  when  immediate  ruin 
was  falling  down  upon  us,  which  no  other  man  durft 
attempt  to  prevent ;  when  oppofite  fadlions  were  rufh- 
ing  into  war,  becaufe  no  man  durft  interpofe,  and  com- 
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mand  peace.  What  were  the  dangers  that  threatened 
us,  and  upon  what  prirciples  the  fadtious  and  dif- 
obedient  attempted  to  interrupt  the  public  tranquillity, 
it  may  not  be  at  this  time  improper  to  explain. 

The  parliament,  which  had  fo  vigoroufly  Vv^ithflood 
the  encroachments  of  the  regal  power,  became  them- 
lelves  tco  defirous  of  abfolute  authority  ;  and  not  only 
engrofs'd  the  legiuative,  but  ufurp'd  the  executive 
povv'er.  All  caufes  civil  and  criminal,  all  queilions  of 
property  and  right,  were  determin'd  by  commitees; 
who,  being  themfelves  the  legiflature,  were  account- 
able to  no  law ;  and  for  that  leafon  their  decrees  Vv'cre 
arbitrary,  and  their  proceedings  violent ;  opprelfion 
.was  v/ithout  redrefs,  and  unjuH  fentence  without  ap- 
peal. All  the  bufinefs  of  all  the  courts  of  Weftmin- 
iter  wa's  tranfaded  in  this  manner;  and  the  hardihips 
were  ilill  more  lamented,  becaufe  there  was  no  profpedl 
of  either  end  or  intermifiion.  For  the  parliament  was 
fo  far  from  intending  to  refign  this  unlim.ited  authority, 
that  they  had  formed  a  refolution  of  perpetuating  their 
tyranny  ;  and,  apprehending  no  polFibility  of  a  diffolu- 
tion  by  any  other  power,  determin'd  never  to  diffolve 
themfelves. 

Such  and  fo  oppreinve  was  the  government  plann'd 
out  to  us,  and  for  our  poflerity;  and  under  thefe  cala- 
mities muH  we  flill  have  languifh'd,  had  not  the  fame 
army  which  reprefs'd  the  infolence  of  monarchy,  re- 
lieved us  with  the  fame  fpirit  from  the  tyranny  of  a 
perpetual  parliament,  a  tyranny  which  was  equally  il- 
legal and  oppreiTive. 

V/hen,  after  their  dangers  and  labours,  their  battles 
and  their  wounds,  they  had  leifure  to  obferve  the  go- 
vernment which  they  had  edabliOied  at  fo  much 
expence,  they  foon  perceived,  that  unlefs  they  made 
one  regulation  more,  and  crufh'd  this  many-headed 
tyranny,  they  had  hitherto  ventured  their  lives  to 
little  purpofe,  and  had,  inllead  of  afTerting  their  own 
and  the  people's  liberty,  only  changed  one  kind  of 
flavery  for  another. 

They   therefore    diff^Ived    the   parliament,    which 

would 
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would  never  have  diflblv'd  itfelf ;  and  that  the  nation 
might  not  fall  into  its  former  itate  of  confufion,  in- 
treated  me  to  afTume  the  fupreme  authority,  under  the 
title' of  PROTECTOR  ;  a  title  which  implies  not  any  le- 
gal power  of  governing  in  my  own  right,  but  a  truft 
confign'd  to  me  for  the  advantage  of  another  :  this  truft 
I  have  faithfully  difcharged,  and,  whenever  the  means 
of  fettling  the  public  fliall  be  found,  am  ready  to  give 
an  account  of  it,  and  refign  it. 

The  necefTity  which  compelled  me  to  accept  it,  was, 
indeed,  not  wholly  produced  by  the  illegal  refolutions 
of  the  parliament,  but  was  much  heightened  by  the  un- 
governable fury  of  wild  fanatics,  and  tumultuous  fac- 
tions, who,  to  eflablilh  their  new  fchemes,  would 
have  fpread  flaughter  and  defolation  thro'  the  king- 
dom, and  fpared  nothing,  however  cruel  or  unjuil, 
that  might  have  propagated  their  own  opinions. 

Of  thefe,  fome  were  for  abrogating  all  our  llatutes, 
and  abolifhing  all  our  cuiloms,  and  introducing  the  ju- 
dicial law  of  Mofes  as  the  only  rule  of  judgment,  and 
ilandard  of  equity.  Of  this  law  every  man  was  to 
be  his  ov/n  interpreter,  and  confequently  was  allowed 
to  judge  according  to  his  pafTions,  prejudices,  or  igno- 
rance, without  appeal.  Every  man  was  then  to  com- 
mence legiflator  :  for  to  make  laws,  and  to  interpret 
them  for  kis  own  ufe,  is  nearly  the  fame. 

Another  fet  of  men  there  was,  who  were  yet  more 
profefTedly  for  inverting  every  man  with  the  power  of 
determining  his  own  claims,  and  judging  of  his  own 
adlions ;  for,  it  was  among  them  a  principle  fix'd  and 
uncontrovertible,  that  all  magiftracy  was  forbidden  by 
God,  and  therefore  unlawful  and  deteftable. 

It  is  unneceiTary  to  fay  what  muft  have  been  the 
ftate  of  a  nation,  in  which  either  of  thefe  parties  had 
exalted  themfelves  to  power,  and  how  ufefully  that 
man  was  employed,  who,  ftepping  on  a  fudden  into 
the  itate  of  dominion,  had  fpirit  to  controul,  and 
power  to  fupprefs  them. 

The  reproaches  thrown  upon  my  conduct  by  the  ig- 
norant or  ill-aifeded,  I  fometimes  hear,  but  with  the 
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iiegle£l  and  fcorn  which  they  deferve ;  I  am  acquitted^ 
by  my  own  confcience,  and  I  hope  by  the  befi  and 
wifeft  men..  I  am  convinced,  that  I  was  called  by 
Providence  to  the  power  which  I  poflefs,  and  know 
that  I  defire  it  no  longer  than  is  neceflary  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  peace,  and  the  fecurity  of  liberty,  that 
liberty  which  I  have  never  violated,  and  that  peace, 
which  amidil  murmurs  and  difcontents,  threats  and 
complaints,  I  have  yet  never  fufFer'd  to  be  broken. 
That  I  afpire  to  unlimited  authority,  and  therefore  af- 
fume  a  title  unknown  to  the  nation,  is  a  reproach  ea- 
sily caft,  and  as  eafily  contemned  :  my  power  has  been 
the  offspring  of  neceffity,  and  its  extent  has  been 
bounded  only  by  the  occafions  of  exerting  it.  If  a 
fettlement  is  now  propofed,  and  previoufly  to  it,  a 
legal  eftablifliment  of  my  authority,  it  may  be  limited 
by  you.  Under  whatever  title  it  fhali  be  conferred 
upon  me,  that  title  will  then  be  valid,  and  thofe  limi- 
tations cannot  be  tranfgrefs'd. 

May  II.]  With  regard  to  the  particular  title 
which  you  have  fo  warmly  recommended  to  me,  I 
cannot  yet  prevail  upon  myfelf  to  accept  it.  When 
I  confider  your  arguments,  1  cannot  find  them  inevi- 
tably conclufive  :  and  when  I  examine  my  own  con- 
fcience  in  folitude,  I  find  it  yet  unfatisfied.  The  de- 
fire  of  parliament  is  indeed  a  powerful  motive ,  but 
the  defire  of  parliament  cannot  alter  the  nature  of 
things  :  it  may  determine  me,  in  things  indifferent, 
to  chufe  one  rather  than  another  ;  but  it  cannot  make 
thofe  adions  lawful  which  God  has  forbidden,  nor 
oblige  me  to  do  what,  though  perhaps  lawful  in  itfelf, 
is  not  lawful  in  my  private  judgment.  .y 

Upon  the  calmeft  refledtion,  I  am  convinced,  that 
I  cannot  without  a  crime  comply  with  their  demand  ; 
and  therefore,  as  I  am  far  from  believing,  that  thofe 
who  fit  for  no  other  end  than  to  preferve  the  liberty 
of  the  nation,  can  defign  any  infraction  of  mine,  I 
declare  that  I  cannot  undertake  the  adminiilration  of 
the  government  under  the  title  of  king. 
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No.  VI. 

POEMS  on  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Mn 
Waller,  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr.  Sprat,  Mr. 
Locke,  &c. 

I.  A  PANEGYRIC  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  lord 
protedor.  Of  the  prefent  greatnefs,  and  joint-in-» 
tereft  of  his  highnefs,  and  this  nation. 

By  Edmund  Waller,  Efq;  in  the  year  1654. 

WHILE  with  a  ftrong,  and  yet  a  gentle  hand. 
You  bridle  faction,  and  our  hearts  command^ 
Proted  us  from  ourfelves,  and  from  the  foe  ; 
Make  us  unite,  and  make  us  conquer  too ; 
Let  partial  fpirits  flill  aloud  complain ; 
Think  themfelves  injur'd,  that  they  cannot  reign  5 
And  own  no  lil^erty,  but  where  they  may. 
Without  controul,  upon  their  fellows  prey. 

Above  the  waves  as  Neptune  (hew'd  his  face, 
To  chide  the  winds,  and  fave  the  Trojan  race  ; 
So  has  your  highnefs  (rais'd  above  the  rell) 
Storms  of  ambition  toiling  us  repreft. 
Your  drooping  country,  torn  by  civil  hate, 
Reftor'd  by  you,  is  made  a  glorious  ftate  ; 
The  feat  of  empire,  where  the  Irifh  come. 
And  the  unwilling  Scot,  to  fetch  his  doom. 
The  fea's  our  own,  and  now  all  nations  greet. 
With  bending  fails,  each  veiTel  of  our  fleet. 
Your  pow'r  refounds,  as  far  as  winds  can  blow. 
Or  fwelling  fails  upon  the  globe  may  go. 

Heav'n,  that  has  plac'd  this  ifland  to  give  law. 
To  balance  Europe,  and  her  ilates  to  awe. 
In  this  conjundion  does  on  Britain  fmile. 
The  ^reatell  leader  to  the  grcatelt  ifle. 

Wheih^X 
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Whether  this  portion  of  the  world  were  rent 
By  the  wide  ocean  from  the  continent. 
Or  thus  created  ;  it  was  fure  defign'd 
To  be  the  facred  refuge  of  mankind. 
Hither  th'  oppreffed  fliall  henceforth  refort, 
Juflice  to  crave,  and  fuccour,  of  your  court ; 
And  fhew  your  highnefs,  not  for  ours  alone. 
But  for  the  world's  protestor  fhall  be  known. 

Fame  fwifter  than  your  winged  navy  flies 
Thro'  ev'ry  land  that  near  the  ocean  lies. 
Sounding  your  name,  and  telling  dreadful  new* 
To  all  that  piracy  and  rapine  ufe. 
With  fuch  a  chief  the  meaneft  nation  bleft. 
Might  hope  to  lift  her  head  above  the  reft  : 
What  may  be  thought  impoflible  to  do 
For  us  embraced  by  the  fea  and  you  ? 

Lords  of  the  world's  great  walle,  the  ocean,  we 
Whole  foreds  fend  to  reign  upon  the  fea ; 
And  ev'ry  coall  may  trouble  and  relieve. 
But  none  can  vifit  us  without  your  leave. 
Angels  and  we  have  this  prerogative, 
That  none  can  at  our  happy  feat  arrive ; 
Wfiile  we  defcend  at  pleafure,  to  invade 
The  bad  with  vengeance,  or  the  good  to  aid. 

Our  little  world,  the  image  of  the  great, 
Like  that,  amidft  the  boundlefs  ocean  fet, 
Of  her  own  growth  has  ail  that  nature  craves, 
And  all  that's  rare,  as  tribute  from  the  waves. 
As  Egypt  does  not  on  the  clouds  rely. 
But  to  the  Nile  owes  more  than  to  the  fky  : 
So  what  our  heav'n,  or  what  our  earth  denies. 
Our  ever  conftant  friend  the  fea  fupplies. 
The  tafte  of  hot  Arabia's  fpice  we  know. 
Free  from  the  fcorching  fun  that  makes  it  grow  : 
Without  the  worm  in  Perfian  filks  we  (liine. 
And  without  planting,  drink  of  ev'ry  vine. 
To  dig  for  wealth  we  weary  not -our  limbs ; 
Gold,  tho'  the  heavieft  metal,  hither  fwims. 
Ours  is  the  hafveft  where  the  Indians  mow  ; 
We  plough  the  deep,  and  reap  what  others  low. 

Things 
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Things  of  the  noblefl:  kind  our  own  foil  bre«ds ; 
Stout  are  our  men,  and  warlike  are  our  Heeds : 
Rome,  tho'  her  eagle  thro'  the  world  had  flown. 
Could  never  make  this  ifland  all  her  own. 
Here  the  third  Edward,  and  the  Black  Prince  too, 
France-conqu'ring  Henry  flourifh'd,  and  now  You  j 
For  whom  we  ftay'd,  as  did  the  Grecian  Hate, 
Till  Alexander  came  to  urge  their  fate. 

When  for  mere  worlds  that  Macedonian  cry'd. 
He  wift  not  Thetis  in  her  lap  did  hide 
Another  yet,  a  world  referv'd  for  you. 
To  make  more  great  than  that  he  did  fubdue. 
He  fafely  might  old  troops  to  battle  lead 
Again  ft  th'  un  warlike  Perfian,  or  the  Mede, 
Whofe  haily  flight  did  from  a  bloodlefs  neld 
More  fpoil  than  honour  to  the  victor  yield. 
A  race  unconquer'd,  by  their  clime  made  bold. 
The  Caledonians,  arm'd  with  want  and  cold. 
Have,  by  a  fate  indulgent  to  your  fame. 
Been  from  all  ages  kept  for  you  to  tame. 
Whom,  the  old  Roman  wall  fo  ill  confln'd. 
With  a  new  chain  of  garrifons  you  bind  : 
Here  foreign  gold  no  more  fl)all  m.ake  them  come. 
Our  Englilh  iron  holds  them  fail  at  home. 

They  that  henceforth  mull  be  content  to  know 
No  warmer  reeions  than  their  hills  of  fnow. 
May  blame  the  fun,  but  muil  extol  your  grace. 
Which  in  our  fenate  hath  allow'd  them  place. 
Preferr'd  by  conquefl,  happily  o'erthrown. 
Falling  they  rife,  to  be  v/ith  us  made  one  : 
So  l^ind  dictators  made,  when  they  came  home. 
Their  vanquifh'd  foes  free  citizens  of  Rome. 

Like  favour  find  the  Irilh  with  like  fate 
Advanced  to  be  a  portion  of  our  flate  ; 
While  by  your  valour,  and  your  bounteous  mindu 
Nations,  divided  by  the  fea,  are  joined. 

Holland,  to  gain  your  friend ihip,  is  content 
To  be  our  out-guard  on  the  continent : 
She  from  her  fcilow-proyinces  would  go, 
Rathei*  thau  hai^ard  to  liave  you  her  foe* 

O'  In. 
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'In  our  late  fight,  when  cannons  did  difFufe, 
Preventing  pofts,  the  terror  of  the  news, 
Our  neighbour  princes  trembled  at  their  roar:; 
But  our  conjun^ion  makes  them  tremble  more. 

Your  never-failing  fword  made  war  to  ceafe. 
And  now  you  heal  us  with  the  arts  of  peace  ; 
Our  minds  with  bounty  and  with  awe  engage. 
Unite  afFedlions,  and  reftrain  our  rage, 
Xefs  pleafure  take  brav«  minds  in  battle  won. 
Than  in  reftoring  fuch  as  are  undone  : 
Tygers  have  courage,  and  the  rugged  bear ; 
But  man  alone  can  whom  he  conquers  fpare. 
To  pardon  willing,  and  to  puniih  loth, 
You  flrike  with  one  hand,  but  you  heal  with  both  :: 
Lifting  up  all  that  proflrate  lie,  you  grieve 
You  cannot  make  the  dead  again  to  live. 

When  fate  or  error  had  our  age  mifled. 
And  o'er  thefe  nations  fuch  confuiion  fpread, 
The  only  cure  which  could  from  heav'n  come  down. 
Was  fo  much  pow'r  and  clemency  in  oue  : 
One,  whofe  extradion  from  an  antient  line, 
.Gives  hope  again,  that  well-born  men  may  fnine  : 
The  meaneft,  in  your  nature  mild  and  good. 
The  noble  reft  fecured  in  your  blood. 

Oft  have  we  wonder'd,  how  you  hid  in  peace 
A  mind  proportioned  to  fuch  things  as  thefe  : 
How  fuch  a  ruling  fpirit  could  reftrain, 
And  pra6life  firft  over  yourfelf  to  reign. 
Your  private  life  did  a  juft  pattern  give, 
How  fathers,  hufhands,  pious  fons  fhouldlive  : 
Born  to  command,  your  princely  virtues  iiept 
Like  humble  David's,  whilfl  the  flock  he  kept. 
But  when  your  troubled  country  calPd  you  forth. 
Your  flaming  courage,  and  your  matchlefs  worth, 
Dazling  the  eyes  of  all  that  did  pretend. 
To  fierce  contention  gave  a  profp'rous  end. 
Still  as  you  rife,  the  ftate,  exalted  too. 
Finds  no  diftemper  while  it's  chang'd  by  you  ; 
Chang'd  like  the  world's  great  fcene,  when  without  noife 
Theriiing  fun  night's  vulgar  lights  deftroys. 

Had 
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Had  you  fome  ages  paft  this  race  of  glory 
Run,  with  amazement  we  fhould  read  your  Ilory  : 
But  living  virtue,  all  atchievements  pad. 
Meets  envy  flill  to  grapple  with  at  lall. 
This  Csefar  found  ;  and  that  ungrateful  age. 
With  lofmg  him,  fell  back  to  blood  and  rage, 
Miflaken  Brutus  thought  to  break  their  yoke. 
But  cut  the  bond  of  union  at  that  flroke. 
That  fun  once  fet,  a  thoufand  meaner  liars 
Give  a  dim  light  to  violence  and  wars ; 
To  fuch  a  temped  as  now  threatens  all, 
Did  not  your  mighty  arm  prevent  the  fall. 

If  Rome's  great  fenate  could  not  wield  the  fword. 
Which  of  the  conquer'd  world  has  made  them  lord  ; 
What  hope  had  ours,  while  yet  their  pow'r  was  new. 
To  rule  viclorious  armies,  but  by  you  ? 
You,  who  had  taught  them  to  fubdue  their  foes. 
Could  order  teach,  and  all  their  heats  compofe  ; 
To  ev'ry  duty  could  their  minds  engage. 
Provoke  their  courage,  and  command  their  rage. 
So  when  a  lion  fhakes  his  dreadful  mane, 
And  angry  grows,  if  he  that  firft  took  pain 
To  tame  his  youth,  approach  the  haughty  bead. 
He  bends  to  him,  but  frights  away  the  reft. 

As  the  vext  world,  to  find  repofe  atlaft, 
Itfelf  into  Auguftus*  arms  did  caft : 
So  England  now  does,  with  like  toil  oppreft. 
Her  weary  head  upon  your  bofom  reft. 
Then  let  the  mufes,  with  fuch  notes  as  thefe, 
Inftrudt  us  what  belongs  unto  our  peace,: 
Your  battles  they  hereafter  fhall  indite. 
And  draw  the  image  of  our  Mars  in  fight ; 
Tell  of  towns  ftorm'd,  of  armies  over-run. 
And  mighty  kingdoms  by  your  conduct  won  ; 
JIow,  while  you  thunder'd,  clouds  of  duft  did  choke 
Contending  troops,  and  feas  lay  hid  in  fmoke. 
-Illuftrious  arts  high  raptures  do  infufe. 
And  ev'ry  conqueror  creates  a  mufe: 
Here  in  low  ftrains  your  milder  deeds  we  fing ;    • 
gut  there,  my  lord,  we'll  bays  and  olives  bring; 
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To  crown  your  head  ;  while  you  in  triumph  ride 
O'er  vanquilh'd  nations,  and  the  fea  befide ; 
While  all  your  neighbour-princes  unto  you, 
Like  Jofeph's  flieaves,  pay  reverence,  and  bow. 


II.  Of  a  war  with  Spain,  and  fight  at  fea,  by  ge- 
neral Montague.  In  the  year  1656.  By  Mr. 
Waller. 

y  O  W  for  fome  ages  had  the  pride  of  Spain 
Made  the  fiin  fhine  on  half  the  v/orld  in  vain  ; 
While  fhe  bid  w^ar  to  all  that  durfl  fupply 
The  place  of  thofe  her  cruelty  made  die  : 
Of  nature's  bounty  men  forbore  to  taile. 
And  the  bell  portion  of  the  earth  lay  wafte. 

From  the  new  world  her  filver  and  her  gold 
Com»e,  like  a  tempeli,  to  confound  the  old  ; 
Feeding,  with  thefe,  the  brib'd  electors  hopes. 
Alone  flie  gave  us  emperors  and  popes ; 
With  thefe  accomplifhing  her  vail  deiigns,  ^ 
Europe  was  fhaken  with  her  Indian  mines. 

When  Britain,  looking  with  ajuil  difdain. 
Upon  this  gilded  majefly  of  Spain, 
And  knowing  well  that  empire  muft  decline, 
Whofe  chief  fapport  and  fmews  are  of  coin, 
Our  nation's  folid  virtues  did  oppofe 
To  the  rich  troublers  of  the  world's  repofe. 

And  now  fom.e  months,  encamping  on  the  main. 
Our  naval  army  had  beiieged  Spain  : 
They  that  the  whole  world's  monarchy  defign'd. 
Are  to  their  ports  by  our  bold  fleet  coniin'd  ; 
From  whence  our  red-crofs  they  triumphant  fee. 
Riding  without  a  rival  on  the  fea. 
Ochers  may  ufe  the  ocean  as  their  road  ; 
Only  the  Engiiih  make  it  their  abode, 
Whofe  ready  fails  with  ev'ry  wind  can  fly. 
And  make  a  cov'nant  with  th'  inconflant  fky :" 
Our  oaks  fecure,  as  if  they  there  took  root, 
We  tread  on  billows  with  a  fteady  foor. 
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Mean  while  the  Spaniards  in  America,    . 
Near  to  the  line,  the  Ain  approaching  Taw, 
And  hop'd  their  European  coail  to  find 
Clear'd  from  our  fliips  by  the  autumnal  wind  ; 
Their  huge  capacious  galleons,  lluft  with  plate. 
The  lab'ri ng  winds  drive  llowly  tow'rds  their  fate. 

Before  St.  Lucar  they  their  guns  difcharge. 
To  tell  their  joy,  or  to  invite  a  barge  : 
This  heard  fome  fliips  of  ours  (tho'  out  of  view). 
And  fwifc  as  eagles  to  the  quarry  flew : 
So  heedlefs  lambs,  which  for  their  mother  bleat. 
Wake  hungry  lions,  and  become  their  meat. 

Arriv'd,  they  foon  begin  the  tragic  play. 
And  with  their  fmoky  cannons  banifh  day  ; 
Night,  horror,  ilaughter,  with  confufion  meet. 
And  with  their  fable  arms   embrace  the  fleet ; 
Thro'  yielding  planks  the  angry  bullets  fly. 
And  of  one  wound  hundreds  together  die  : 
Born  under  difPrent  ftars,  one  faie  they  have. 
The  Ihip  their  cofhn,  and  the  fea  their  grave. 

Bold  were  the  men  which  on  the  ocean  firll 
Spread  their  new  fails,  v/hen  Ihipwreck  was  the  woril: 
More  danger  now  from  man  alone  we  find, 
Than  from  the  rocks,  the  billows,  or  the  wind. 
They  that  had  faiPd  from  near  th'  Antarctic  pole. 
Their  treafure  fafe,  and  all  their  veucls  whoIe„ 
In  fight  of  their  dear  country  ruin'd  be, 
Without  the  guilt  of  either  rock  or  fea  : 
What  they  would  fpare,  our  fiercer  art  deflroys, 
Surpafling  ftorms  in  terror  and  in  noife. 

Once  Jove  from  Ida  did  both  hoils  furvey. 
And,  when  he  pleas'd  to  thunder,  part  the  fray : 
Here  heav'n  in  vain  that  kind  retreat  fhould  found  ; 
The  louder  cannon  had  the  thunder  drown'd. 
Some  we  made  prize,  while  others,  burnt  and  rent. 
With  their  rich  lading,  to  the  bottom  went :  . 

Down  finks  at  once  (fo  fortune  with  us  fports) 
The  pay  of  armies,  and  the  pride  of  courts. 
Vain  man  !  whofe  rage  buries  as  low  that  flore. 
As  avarice  had  digg'd  for  it  before  ; 
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What  earth  in  her  dark  bowels  could  not  keep 
From  greedy  hands,  lies  fafer  in  the  deep, 
Where  Thetis  kindly  does  from  mortals  hide 
Thofe  feeds  of  luxury,  debate,  and  pride. 

And  now  into  her  lap  the  richeft  prize 
Fell,  with  the  nobleft  of  our  enemies : 
The  marquis,  glad  to  fee  the  fire  deflroy 
Wealth,  that  prevailing  foes  were  to  enjoy,. 
Out  from  his  ilaming  fliip  his  children  fent. 
To  perifh  in  a  milder  element ; 
Then  laid  him  by  his  burning  lady*s  fide, 
^nd,  fjnce  he  could  not  fave  her,  with  her  dy*d. 
Spices  and  gums  about  them  melting  fry. 
And,  phc£nix-like,  in  that  rich  nell:  they  die. 
Alive,  in  equal  flames  of  love  they  burn'd. 
And  now  together  are  to  alhes  turn'd ; 
Afnes  mere  worth  than  all  their  fun'ral  coll. 
Than  the  huge  treafure  which  was  with  them  Iofl» 

Thefe  dying  lovers,  and  their  floating  fons, 
Sufpend  the  fight,  and  filence  all  our  guns  : 
beauty  and  )Outh,  about  toperifli,  finds 
Such  noble  bity  in  brave  Englifh  minds, 
That  the  rich  fpcil  forgot,  their  valour's  prize. 
All  labour  now  to  fave  their  enemies. 
How  frail  our  pafHons  !  how  foon  changed  are 
Our  wrath  and  fury  to  a  friendly  care  ! 
They  that  but  nov/,  for  honour  and  for  plate, 
Made  the  fea  blu(h  with  blood,  refign  their  hate  ; 
And,  their  young  foes  endeavoring  to  retrieve, 
V/ith  greater  hazard  than  they  fought  they  dive. 

With  thefe  returns  vitStorious  Montague, 
With  laurels  in  his  hand,  and  half  Peru. 
Let  the  brave  generals  divide  that  bough ; 
Our  great  protestor  hath  fuch  wreaths  enough. 
His  conquering  head  has  no  more  room  for  bays : 
Then  let  it  be  as  the  glad  nation  prays  ; 
Let  the  rich  ore  be  forthwith  melted  down. 
And  the  fiate  fix'd;  by  making  him  a  crown. 
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ni.  To  Oliver  Cromwell :  by  Mr.  John  Locke. 

A  Peaceful  fway  the  great  Auguftus  bore, 
O'er  what  great  Julius  gain'd  by  arms  before. 
Julius  was  all  with  martial  trophies  crown'd ; 
Auguilus  for  his  peaceful  arts  renown'd. 
Rome  calls  them  great,  and  makes  them  deities ; 
That  for  his  valour;  this,  his  policies. 
You,  mighty  prince,  than  both  are  greater  far. 
Who  rule,  in  peace,  that  world  you  gain'd  by  war ; 
You  fure  from  heav'n  a  finifh'd  hero  fell. 
Who  thus  alone  two  pagan  gods  excel. 


IV.  Heroic  ftanzas  on  the  lateproteflor  Oliver  Crom- 
well.    Written  after  his  funeral,  by  Mr.  Dryden. 

AND  now  'tis  time  ;  for  their  officious  hafle, 
Who  would  before  have  borne  him  to  the  iky. 
Like  eager  Romans,  ere  all  rites  were  paft. 
Did  let  too  foon  the  facred  eagle  fly. 

Though  our  bed  notes  are  treafon  to  his  fame. 
Joined  with  the  loud  applaufe  of  public  voice  ; 
Since  heav'n,  what  praife  we  offer  to  his  name. 
Hath  rendered  too  authentic  by  its  choice : 

Though  in  his  praife  no  arts  can  lib'ral  be, 
Since  they  whofemufes  have  the  higheil  flown,- 
Add  not  to  his  immortal  memory. 
But  do  an  a6l  offriendfliip  to  their  own  : 

Yet  'tis  our  duty,  and  our  int'reft  too. 
Such  monuments  as  we  can  build,  to  raife. 
Left  all  the  world  prevent  what  we  ihou'ddo, . 
And  claim  a  title  in  him  by  their  praife. 

How  fliall  Ithen  begin,  or  where  conclude,. 
To  draw  a  fame  fo  truly  circular  ? 
For  in  a  round  what  order  can  be  flievv'd, . 
Where  all  the  parts  fo  equal  perfect  are  ?. 

O  4  His 
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His  grandeur  he  deriv'd  from  heav'n  alone  ; 
For  he  was  great  ere  fortune  made  him  fo;* 
And  wars,  like  mifls  that  rife  againfl  the  fun, 
■Made  him  but  greater  feem,  not  greater  grow. 

No  borrow'd  bays  his  temples  did  adorn, 
But  to  our  crown  he  did  freih  jewels  bring: 
Nor  was  his  virtue  poifon'd,  foon  as  born. 
With  the  too  early  thoughts  of  being  king. 

Fortune  (that  eafy  miflrefs  to  the  young. 
But  to  her  antient  fervants  coy  and  hard) 
Him,  at  that  age,  her  fav'rites  rank'd  among. 
When  Ihe  her  beft-lov'd  Pompey  did  difcard. 

He,  private,  mark'd  the  faults  of  others  fway. 
And  fet  as  fea-marks  for  himfelf  to  fhun  ; 
Not  like  ralh  monarchs,  who  their  youth  betrajr. 
By  ac^s  their  age  too  late  would  wifh  undone. 

And  yet  dominion  was  not  his  deiign  ; 
We  ovv'€  that  bleiTing  not  to  him,  but  heav'n, 
"Which  to  fair  afts  unfought  rewards  did  join : 
Rewards  that  lefs  to  him  than  us  were  giv'n. 

Our  former  chiefs,  like  flicklers  of  the  war, 
Firft  fought  t'inflame  the  parties,  then  to  poife  j 
The  .quarrel  lov'd,  but  did  the  caufe  abhor. 
And  did  not  ilrike  to  hurt,  but  make  a  noife. 

V/ar,  our  confvimption,  was  their  gainful  trade  : 
He  inward'*bled,  whilfl:  they  prolonged  our  pain ; 
He  fought  to  hinder  fighting,  and  eflay'd 
To  flanch  the  blood  by  breathing  of  the  vein. 

Swift  and  reffclefs  thro'  the  land  he  paft, 
Like  that  boM  Greek  who  did  the  eafl  fubdue. 
And  made  to  battles  fuch  heroic  hafte. 
As  if  on  wings  of  vidlory  he  flew.     ' 

He  fought  fecure  of  fortune  as  of  fame  : 
Still  by  nev/  maps  the  ifland  might  be  fhovvn, 
Of  conqueils  v/hich  he  flrew'd  where-e'er  he  came. 
Thick  as  the  Galaxy  with  ftars  is  fown. 

His    j 
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His  palms,  tho'  under  weights  they  did  not  fland. 
Still  thriv'd  ;  no  winter  could  his  laurels  fade  ; 
Heav'n  in  his  portrait  fhew'd  a  workman's  hand. 
And  drew  it  perfedl,  tho'  without  a  Ihade. 

Peace  was  the  prize  of  all  his  toil  and  care. 
Which  war  had  banilh'd,  and  did  now  reftore  i 
Bolognia's  walls  thus  mounted  in  the  air. 
To  feat  themfelves  more  furely  than  before* 

Her  fafety  refcu'd  Ireland  to  him  owes, 
And  treacherous  Scotland,  to  no  int'refl  true ; 
Yet  blefs'd  that  fate  which  did  his  arms  difpofe 
Her  land  to  civilize,  as  to  fubdue. 

Nor  was  he  like  thofe  ftars,  which  only  fhine 
When  to  pale  mariners  they  florms  portend  ; 
He  had  his  calmer  influence,  and  his  mien 
Did  love  and  majeily  together  blend. 

'Tis  true,  his  countenance  did  imprint  ah  avve^ 

And  nat'rally  all  fouls  to  his  did  bow  ; 

As  wands  of  divination  downward  draw. 

And  point  to  beds  where  fov'reign  gold  doth  grow*. 

When,  pafi:  all  olPrings  to  Feretrian  Jove, 

He  Mars  depos'd,  and  arins  to  gowns  made  yield  ^ 

Succefsful  councils  did  him  foon  approve 

As  fit  for  clofe  intrigues,  as  open  field. 

To  fuppliant  Holland  he  vouchfaPd  a  peace^ 
Our  once  bold  rival  in  the  Britifh  main.    Jf 
Now  tamely  glad  her  unjuft  claim  to  ceafe*'' 
And  buy  our  friendlhip  with  her  idol,  gain. 

Fame  of  th'  afferted.fea,  through  Europe  blown^^'' 
Made  France  and  Spain  ambitious  of  his  love  ; 
Each  knew  that  fide  mufl  conquer  he  would  own  |; 
And  for  him  fiercely,  as  for  empire,  llrove. 

No  fooner  was  the  Frenchman's  caufe  embracVl, 
Than  the  light  monfieur  the  grave  don  oiUvveigh'd  :. 
His  fortune  turn'd  the  fcale  where  it  was  cad, 
Though  liidian  aiines  were  in  the  other  laid.. 
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When  abfent,  yet  we  conquer'd  in  his  right ; 
For  tho'  that  fome  mean  artifl's  (kill  were  fhowa 
In  mingling  colours,  or  in  placing  light; 
Yet  ilili  the  fair  defignment  was  his  own  : 

For  from  all  tempers  he  could  fervice  draw; 
The  worth  of  each  with  its  allay  he  knew  ; 
^nd,  as  the  confident  of  nature,  faw. 
How  (he  complexions  did  divide  and  brew. 

Or  he  their  fingle  virtues  did  furvey, 
By  intuition  in  his  own  large  bread. 
Where  all  the  rich  ideas  of  them  lay, 
That  were  the  rule  and  meafure  to  the  reft. 

When  fuch  heroic  virtue  heav'n  fets  out. 
The  ftars,  like  commons,  fullenly  obey ; 
Becaufe  it  drains  them  when  it  comes  about ; 
And  therefore  is  a  talk  they  feldom  pay. 

From  this  high  fpring  our  foreign  conquefts  flow. 
Which  yet  more  glorious  triumph  do  portend, 
Since  their  commencement  to  his  arms  they  owe. 
If  fprings  as  high  as  fountains  may  afcend. 

He  made  us  freemen  of  the  continent, 
Whom  nature  did  like  captives  treat  before  ; 
To  nobler  preys  the  Englifh  lion  fent. 
And  taught  him  firft  in  Belgian  walks  to  roar. 

That  old  unqueilion'd  pirate  of  the  land, 
Proud  Rome,  with  dread  the  fate  of  Dunkirk  heard  ; 
And  trembling  wifh'd  behind  more  Alps  to  (land. 
Although  an  Alexander  were  her  guard. 

By  Kis  command,  we  boldly  crofs'd  the  line. 
And  bravely  fought  where  fouthern  ftars  arife ; 
We  trac'd  the  far-fetch'd  gold  unto  the  mine. 
And  that  which  brib'd  our  fathers  made  aur  prize. 

Such  was  our  prince  ;  yet  own'd  a  foul  above 
The  higheft  ads  it  could  produce  or  fhewj 
Thus  poor  mechanic  arts  in  public  move, 
Whilft  the  deep  fecrets  beyond  praftic^  go. 

Nor 
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Nor  died  he  when  his  ebbing  fame  went  lefs. 
But  when  frelh  laurels  courted  him  to  live  ; 
He  feem'd  but  to  prevent  fome  new  fuccefs, 
As  if  above  what  triumphs  earth  can  give. 

His  latefl  vi6lories  ftill  thickeft  came, 

As  near  the  centre  motion  doth  increafe  ;  • 

Till  he,  prefs'd  down  by  his  own  weighty  name,'> 

Did,  like  the  veflal,  under  fpoils  deceafe. 

But  firft  the  ocean,  as  a  tribute,  fent 
That  giant  prince  of  all  her  vvat'ry  herd ; 
And  th'  ifle,  when  her  protedling  genius  went^. 
Upon  his  obfequies  loud  fighs  conterr'd. 

No  civil  broils  have  fince  his  death  arofe  ; 

But  fad.ion  now  by  habit  does  obey  ; 

And  wars  have  that  refped  for  his  repofe. 

As  winds  for  Halcyons,  when  they  breed  at  fea#. - 

His  aflies  in  a  peaceful  urn  fhall  reft. 
His  name  a  great  example  Hands,  to  ihow 
How  ftrangely  high  endeavours  may  be  blell, , 
Where  piety  and  valour  jointly  go. 


V.  To  the  happy  memory  of  the  late  protedor,  Oliver  • 
Cromwell.  By  Mr.  Sprat  of  Oxon,  afterwards  bi-- 
fhop  of  Rochefter. 

A  Pindaric    O  D  E.. 

I. 

^    ri  '^IS  true,  great  name,  thou  art  fecure 

X     From  the  forgetfulnefs  and  rage 
Of  death,  or  envy,  or  devouring  age ; 
Thou  canft  the  force  and  teeth  of  time  endure :  ' 

Thy  fame,  like  men,  the  elder  it  doth  grow,  . 

Will  of  itfelf  turn  whiter  too. 

Without  what  needlefs  art  can  do; 
Will  live  beyond  thy  breath,  beyond  thy  herfe,  « 
The'  it  were  never  heard  or  fung  in  verfe. 


Withou* 
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Without  our  help  thy  memory  is  fafe  ; 

They  only  want  an  epitaph. 

That  do  remain  alone 

Alive  in  an  infcription, 
Remembred  only  on  the  brafs,  or  marble  ftone. 
^Tis  all  in  vain  v/hat  we  can  do  : 

All  pur  rofes  and  perfumes 

Will  but  officious  folly  fliew. 

And  pious  nothings,  to  fuch  mighty  tombs. 

All  ourincenfe,  gums,  and  balm, 

Are  but  unneceflary  duties  here ; 

The  poets  may  their  fpices  fpare. 
Their  coftly  numbers,  and  their  tuneful  feet : 
That  need  not  be  embalm'd,  which  of  itfeif  is  fvveet. 

We  know  topraife  thee  is  a  dangerous  proof 

Of  our  obedience  and  our  love  : 

For  when  the  fun  and  fire  meet. 

The  one's  extinguifli'd  quite ; 
And  yet  the  other  never  is  more  bright : 

So  they  that  write  of  thee,  and  join 

Their  feeble  names  with  thine. 
Their  v/eaker  fparks  with  thy  illuftrious  light, 

Will  lofe  themfelves  in  that  ambitious  thought ; 

And  yet  no  fame  to  thee  from  hence  be  brought. 

We  know,  blefs'd  fpirit,  thy  mighty  name 

Wants  no  additions  of  another's  beam  ; 

It's  for  our  pens  too  high,  and  full  of  theme  ; 
The  mufes  are  made  great  by  thee,  not  thou  by  them* 

Thy  fame's  eternal  lamp  will  live. 

And  in  thy  facred  urn  lurvive, 
Without  the  food  of  oil,  which  we  can  give. 
^Tis  true;  but  yet  our  duty  calls  our  fongs. 

Duty  commands  our  tongues  : 

Tho'  thou^want  not  our  praifes,  we 

^x^  not  excus'd  for  what  we  owe  to  thee  : 
For  fo  men  from  religion  are  not  freed; 

But  from  the  altars  clouds  mull  rife, 

Tho'  heav'n  itfeif  doth  nothing  need. 
And  tho'  the  Gods  don't  want  an  earthly  facriSce, 

IIL 
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III. 

Great  life  of  wonders,  whofe  eacli  year 

Full  of  new  miracles  did  appear  ! 

Whofe  ev'ry  month  might  be 

Alone  a  chronicle,  or  hiftory  ! 

Others  great  adions  are 

But  thinly  fcatter'd  here  and  there  ; 

At  beft,  but  all  one  fmgle  ilar  ; 

But  thine,  the  milky  way, 
All  one  continued  light  of  undiftinguifli'd  day  : 
They  throng'd  fo  clofe,  that  nought  elfe  could  be  fecfi. 

Scarce  any  common  £ky  did  come  between. 

What  Ihall  I  fay,  or  where  begin  ? 
Thou  may'll  in  double  fhapes  be  fhown. 
Or  in  thy  arms,  or  in  thy  gown  ; 
Like  Jove  fometimes  with  warlike  thunder,  and 
Sometimes  with  peaceful  fceptre  in  his  hand  ; 

Or  in  the  field,  or  on  the  throne  ; 
In  what  thy  head,  or  what  thy  arm  hath  done. 

Ail  that  thou  didft  was  fo  refin'd. 

So  full  of  fubftance,  and  fo  ilrongly  join'd, 

So  pure,  fo  weighty  gold, 

That  the  leaft  grain  of  it. 

If  fully  fpread  and  beat, 
Would  many  leaves,  and  mighty  volumes  hold. 

IV. 
Before  thy  name  was  publifh'd,  and  whiiil  yet 

Thou  only  to  thyfelf  wert  great ; 

Whilft  yet  thy  happy  bud 

Was  not  quite  feen,  or  underftood  ; 
It  then  fure  figns  of  future  greatnefs  fhew'd  ; 

Then  thy  domelHc  worth 

Did  tell  the  world  what  it  would  be. 

When  it  (hould  fit  occafion  fee. 
When  a  full  fpring  fhould  call  it  forth  : 

As  bodies  in  the  dark  and  night  ^ 

Have  the  fame  colours,  the  fame  red  and  white. 

As  in  the  open  day  and  light ; 
The  fun  doth  only  ihovv 
That  they  are  bright,  not  make  them  fo  ; 
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So  >vhilil  but  private  walls  did  know 

What  we  to  fuch  a  mighty  mind  fhould  owe/. 

Then  the  fame  virtues  did  appear, 
Though  in  a  lefs  and  more  con  traded  fpherc. 
As  full,  though  not  as  large  as  fince  they  were :  • 

And  like  great  rivers  fountains,  though 
At  firll  fo  deep  thou  didit  not  go  ; 

Tho'  then  thine  was  not  fo  enlarg'd  a  flood  ;. 
Yet  when  *twas  little,  'twas  as  clear,  as  good. 

'Tis  true,  thou  waft  not  born  unto  a  crown ; 
Thy  fceptre's  not  thy  father's,  but  thy  own  : : 
Thy  purple  was  not  made  at  once  in  hafte. 
But,  after  many  other  colours  paft. 
It  took  the  deepen  princely  dye  at  laft. 
Thou  didft  begin  with  lefTer  cares. 
And  private  thoughts  took  up  thy  private  years : 
Thofe  hands,  which  were  ordcin'd  by  fates 
To  change  the  world,  and  alter  Hates, 
Pradis'd  at  firft  that  vaft  defign 
On  meaner  things  with  equal  mein. 
That  foul,  which  fhould  fo  many  fceptres  fway, 

To  whom  fo  many  kingdoms  fhould  obey, 
Learn'd  firll  to  rule  in  a  domeflic  way  : 
So  government  itfelf  began 

From  family,  and  fingle  man  ;  : 
Was  by  the  fmall  relation,  firll. 

Of  hufband,  and  of  father,  nurs'd  ;  • 
And  from  thofe  lefs  beginnings  pafl. 
To  fpread  itfelf  o'er  all  the  world  at  lafl.  . 

yi. 

But  when  thy  country  (then  almoft  inthrall'd)  ; 

Thy  virtue,  and  thy  courage  call'd ;  .- 
When  England  did  thy  arms  intreat,  . 
And  't  had  been  fin  in  thee  not  to  be  great ; 

When  ev'ry  flream,  and  ev'ry. flood. 
Was  a  true  vein  of  earthy  and  ran  with  blood; 

When  unus'd  arms,  and  unknown  war, 

Fiird  ev'ry  place,  and  ev'ry  ear; 

When 

5-. 
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When  the  great  ftorms,  and  difmal  night. 

Did  all  the  land  affright ; 
'Twas  time  for  thee  to  bring  forth  all  our  light. 
Thou  left'il  thy  more  delightful  peace. 
Thy  private  life,  and  better  eafe ; 
Then  down  thy  fleel  and  armour  took, 
Wiiliing  that  it  flill  hung  upon  the  hook  : 
When  death  had  got  a  large  commifnon  out. 
Throwing  her  arrows  and  her  fling  about ; 
Then  thou  (as  once  the  healing  ferpent  rofe) 
Waft  lifted  up,  not  for  thyfelf,  but  us, 

VII. 
Thy  country  wounded  was,  and  fick,  before 
Thy  w^ars  and  arms  did  her  reflore  ; 
Thou  knew'ft  where  the  difeafe  did  lie. 
And,  like  the  cure  of  fympathy. 
Thy  ftrong  and  certain  remedy 
Unto  the  weapon  didll  apply  : 
Thou  didll  not  draw  the  fword,  and  fo 
Away  the  fcabbard  throw ; 
As  if  thy  country  fhou'd 
Be  the  inheritance  of  Mars  and  blood : 
But  that  when  the  great  work  was  fpun. 

War  in  itfelf  fhould  be  undone ; 
That  peace  might  land  again  upon  the  Ihore, 
Richer  and  better  than  before  ; 
Thehulbandmen  no  ileel  fhould  know. 
None  but  the  ufeful  iron  of  the  plough  ; 
That  bays  might  creep  on  ev'ry  fpear  : 
And  tho'  our  fky  was  overfpread 

With  a  deftrudtive  red, 
'Twas  but  till  thou  our  fun  didll  in  full  light  appear* 

VIII. 
When  Ajax  dy'd,  the  purple  blood. 

That  from  his  gaping  wound  had  flow'd, 
Turn'd  into  letters ;  ev'ry  leaf 
Had  on  it  wrote  his  epitaph  : 
So  from  that  crimfon  flood, 
Which  thou,  by  fate  of  times,  wert  led 
Unwillingly  to  Ihed, 
Letters  and  learning  rofe,  and  were  renevv'd. 

ThoB 
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Thou  fought'ft  not  out  of  envy,  hope,  or  hatc^ 
But  to  refine  the  church  and  Hate ; 
And  like  the  Romans,  whatever  thou 
In  the  field  of  Mars  did  ft  mow. 
Was,  that  a  holy  ifland  hence  might  grow. 
Thy  wars,  as  rivers  raifed  by  a  ihow'r. 
Which  welcome  clouds  do  pour. 
Though  they  at  firft:  may  feem 
To  carry  all  away  with  an  enraged  ftream  : 
Yet  did  not  happen,  that  they  might  deftroy. 

Or  the  better  parts  annoy ; 
But  all  the  filth  and  mud  to  fcour. 
And  leave  behind  another  flime. 
To  give  a  birth  to  a  more  happy  pow'r. 

IX. 
In  fields  unconquer'd,  and  fo  well 

Thou  didft  in  battles  and  in  arms  excel. 
That  fteelly  arms  themfelves  might  be 
V/orn  cut  in  war  as  foon  as  thee. 
Succefs  fo  clofe  upon  thy  troops  did  wait,. 
As  if  thou  firii  had  ft  conquer'd  fate ; 
As  if  uncertain  vidlory 
Had  been  firll  overcome  by  thee  ; 
As  if  her  wings  were  clipp'd,  and  could  not  flee ; 

Whilft  thou  didft  only  ferve. 
Before  thou  hadft  what  firft  thou  didft  deferve.. 

Others  by  thee  did  great  things  do, 
TriumphMft  thyfelf,  and  mad'ft  them  triumph  too  ;• 
Tho'  they  above  thee  did  appear. 
As  yet  in  a  more  large  and  higher  fphere, 
Thou,,  the  great  fun,  gav'ft  light  to  ev'ry  ftar. 
Thyfelf  an  army  vvert  alone,    * 
And  mighty  troops  contain'dft  in  one  : 
Thy  only  fv/ord  did  guard  the  land, 
Like  that  which,  flaming  in  the  angel's  hand. 

From  men  God's  garden  did  defend  : 
But  yet  thy  fword  did  more  than  his. 
Not  only  guarded,  but  did  make  this  land  a  paradife. 
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X. 

Thou  foughr'il:  not  to  be  high  or  great. 
Not  for  a  Iceptre  or  a  crown. 
Or  ermin,  purple,  or  the  throne ; 
But,  as  the  veRal  heat. 
Thy  fire  was  kindled  from  above  alone. 
Religion.,  putting  on  the  ihield, 
Brought  thee  vi£torious  to  the  field. 
Thy  arms,  like  thofe,  which  antient  heroes  wore. 
Were  given  by  the  God  thou  didfl:  adore; 
And  all  the  fwords  thy  armies  had. 
Were  on  an  heav'nly  anvil  made  ; 
Not  interell,  or  any  weak  defire 
Of  rule,  or  empire,  did  thy  mind  infpire  ; 

Thy  valour,  like  the  holy  fire 
Which  did  before  the  Perfian  armies  go, 
Liv'd  in  the  cam.p,  and  yet  was  facred  too  ; 

Thy  mighty  fword  anticipates 
What  was  referv'd  for  heav'n  and  thofe  blefs'd  feats. 
And  makes  the  church  triumphant  here  below. 

XL 
Tho'  fortune  did  hang  on  thy  fword^ 
And  did  obey  thy  mighty  word ; 
Tho'  fortune  for  thy  lide  and  thee, 
Forgot  her  iov'd  unconfiancy ; 
Amidfi  thy  arms  and  trophies  thou 
Wert  valiant  and  gentle  too, 
^Vounded  thyfelf,  when  thou  didft  kill  thy  foe. 
Like  ileel,  when  it  much  vyork  has  paft. 
That  which  was  rough  does  fhine  at  lafl ; 
Thy  armiS  by  being  oft'ner  us'd  did  fmoother  grow  * 
Nor  did  thy  battles  make  thee  proud  or  high : 

Thy  conquefl  rais'd  the  Hate,  not  thee  ; 
Thou  overcam'fi  thyfelf  in  ev'ry  viclory. 
As  when  the  fun,  in  a  diredler  line. 
Upon  a  polifh'd  golden  fhield  doth  Ihine, 
The  fhield  refleds  unto  the  fun  again  his  light : 
5o^vhen  the  heavens  fmil'd  on  thee  in  fight, 
When  thy  propitious  God^had  lent 

6ucce& 
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Succefs  and  vidl'ry  to  thy  tent,    ^ 
To  heav'n  again  the  vidlory  was  fcnt. 

XII. 
England,  till  thou  didfl  come, 
Confin'd  her  valour  home  : 
Then  our  own  rocks  did  ftand 
Bounds  to  our  fame  as  well  as  landV 
And  were  to  us,  as  well 
As  to  our  enemies,  unpaflable. 
We  were  afham'd  at  what  we  read. 
And  blufh'd  at  what  our  fathers  did, 
Becaufe  we  came  fo  far  behind  the  dead. 
The  Britilh  lion  hung  his  mane,  and  droop'd,.  ] 
To  flavery  and  burden  lloop'd  ; 
With  a  degen'rate  fleep  and  fear 
Lay  in  his  den,  and  languiih'd  there ; 
At  whofe  leafl  voice  before, 
A  trembling  echo  ran  through  ev'ry  Ihore, 

And  fhook  the  world  at  evVy  roar  :. 
Thou  his  fubdu'd  courage  didfl  reflore,. 
Sharpen  his  claws,  and  in  his  eyes 
Mad'ft  the  fame  dreadful  lightning  rife  ; 
Mad'ft  him  again  affright  the  neighboring  floods  ;■ 
His  mighty  thunder  founds  through  all  the  woods :: 
Thou  hafl  our  military  fame  redeem'd. 
Which  was  lofl,  or  clouded  feem'd  : 
Nay,  more ;  heav'n  did  by  thee  beflow 
On  us,  at  once,  an  iron  age,  and  happy  too. 

XIIL 
Till  thou  command'fl,  that  azure  chain  of  waves, - 
Which  nature  round  about  us  fent. 
Made  us  to  ev*ry  pirate  flaves, 
Was  rather  buruen  than  an  ornament  y 
Thofe  fields  of  fea,  that  waih'd  our  fhores, 
Were  plow'd  and  reap'd  by  other  hands  than  ours  :• 
To  us,  the  liquid  mafs. 
Which  doth  about  us  run,. 
As  it  is  to  the  fun, 
Only  a  bed  to  fleep  on  was  ;. 

And 
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And  not,  as  now,  a  powerful  throne. 
To  ihake  and  fvvay  the  world  thereon. 
Our  princes  in  their  hand  a  globe  did  ihew> 
But  not  a  perfect  one, 
Compos'd  of  earth,  and  water  too. 
But  thy  commands  the  floods  obey'd, 
'I'hou  all  the  wildernefe  of  water  fway'd  ; 
Thou  didil  but  only  wed  the  fea. 
Not  make  her  equal,  but  a  flave  to  thee. 
Neptune  himfelf  did  bear  thy  yoke, 

Stoop'd  and  trembled  at  thy  flroke  : 
He  that  ruled  all  the  main. 
Acknowledged  thee  his  fovereign : 
And  now  the  conquered  fea  doth  pay 
More  tribute  to  thy  Thames,  than  that  unto  the  fea. 

XIV. 
Till  now  our  valour  did  ourfelves  more  hurt ; 
Our  wounds  to  other  nations  were  a  fport ; 
And  as  the  earth,  our  land  produced 
Iron  and  Reel,  which  fhould  to  tear  ourfelves  be  us'd. 
Our  ilrength  within  itfelf  did  break. 
Like  thund'ring  cannons  crack. 
And  kill'd  thofe  that  were  near. 
While  th'  enemies  fecur'd  and  untouched  were. 
But  now  our  trumpets  thou  hail  made  to  found 
Againll  our  enemies  walls  in  foreign  ground  ; 
And  yet  no  echo  back  to  us  returning  found.. 
England  is  now  the  happy  peaceful  ifle. 

And  all  the  world  the  while 
Is  exercifing  arms  and  wars, 
With  foreign,  or  intefline  jars. 
The  torch  extinguiih'd  here,  we  lend  to  others  oil. 
We  give  to  all,  yet  know  ourfelves  no  fear  ; 
We  reach  the  flame  of  ruin  and  of  death, 
Where-e'er  we  pleafe  our  fwords  t'  unfheath, 
Whilft  we  in  calm  and  temp'rate  regions  breath 
Like  to  the  fun,  whofe  heat  is  hurl'd 

Thro'  ev'ry  corner  of  the  world ; 
Whofe  flame  thro'  all  the  air  doth  go,^ 
And  yet  the  fun  himfelf  the  while  no  fire  doth  know. 

XT. 
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XV. 
Bdides  the  glories  of  thy  peace 

Are  not  in  number,  nor  in  value,  lefs. 
Thy  hand  did  cure,  and  clofe  the  fears 
Of  our  bloody  civil  wars  ; 
Not  only  lanc'd,  but  heaPd  the  wound, 
Made  us  again  as  healthy,  and  as  found  : 
When  now  the  fnip  was  well-nigh  loii. 
After  the  ilorm  upon  the  coaii. 
By  *ts  mariners  endanger'd  mofl ; 
When  they  their  ropes  and  helms  had  left. 
When  the  planks  afunder  cleft, 
And  floods  came  roaring  in  with  mighty  fDund, 
Thou  a  fafe  land,  and  harbour,  for  us  found. 
And  favedll  thofe  that  would  themfelves  have  drown'd : 
A  work  which  none  but  heav'n  and  thou  could  do. 
Thou  mad'fl  us  happy  whe'er  we  would  or  no  : 
Thy  judgment,  mercy,  temperance  fo  great, 
As  if  thofe  virtues  in  thy  mJnd  had  feat: 
Thy  piety,  not  only  in  the  field,  but  peace. 
When  heav'n  feem'd  to  be  v/anted  leail : 
Thy  temples  not,  like  Janus,  open  were 
Only  in  time  of  war. 
When  thou  hadft  greater  caufe  of  fear  ; 
Religion  and  the  awe  of  heav'n  poiTell 
All  places,  and  all  times  alike,  thy  brcafi, 

XVI. 
l^ior  didfl:  thou  only  for  thy  age  provide. 
But  for  the  years  to  come  befide  : 
Our  after-times,  and  late  pollerity, 

Shall  pay  unto  thy  fame  as  much  as  we  ; 
They  too  are  made  by  thee. 
When  fate  did  call  thee  to  a  higher  throne. 
And  when  thy  mortal  v/ork  was  done  ; 
When  heav'n  did  fay  it,  and  thou  muft  be  gone  5 

Thou  him  to  bear  thy  burden  chofe. 
Who  might  (if  any  could)  make  us  forget  thy  lofs : 
Nor  hadft  thou  him  defign'd. 

Had  he  not  been 
Not  only  to  thy  blood,  but  virtue,  kin  ; 
Not  only  heir  unto  thy  throne,  but  mind. 

'  'Til 
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^Tis  he  fliall  perfcd  all  thy  cares. 
And  with  as  fine  a  thread  weave  out  thy  loom  : 
So  one  did  bring  thy  chofen  people  from 
Their  flavery  and  fears ; 
Led  them  through  their  pathlefs  road. 
Guided  himfelf  by  God  ; 
He  brought  them  to  the  borders ;  but  a  fecond  hdjx'd 
Did  fettle,  and  fecure  them  in  the  promised  land. 


VI.  Upon  the  late  ftorm,  and  the  death  of  the  pro- 
te£lor  O.  Cromwell,  enfuing  the  fame.  By  Mr, 
Waller. 

WE  mufl  refign  !  heav'n  his  great  foul  does  claim. 
In  llorms  as  loud  as  his  immortal  fame  1 
His  dying  groans,  his  lafl  breath  ihakes  our  ifle. 
And  trees  uncut  fall  for  his  fun'ral  pile  1 
About  this  palace  their  broad  roots  are  toft 
Into  the  air  ;  fo  Romulus  was  loft. 
New  Rome  in  fiich  a  tempeft  mifs'd  their  king. 
And  from  obeying  fell  to  worftiipping. 
On  Oeta's  top  thus  Hercules  lay  dead, 
With  ruin'd  oaks  and  pines  about  him  fpread  : 
The  poplar  too,  whofe  bough  he  wont  to  v/ear 
On  his  vidorious  head,  lay  proftrate  there. 
Thofe  Ills  laft  fury  from  the  mountain  rent : 
Our  dying  hero,  from  the  continent, 
Ravifh'd  whole  towns ;  and  forts,  from  Spaniards  reft, 
[  As  his  laft  legacy  to  Britain  left. 
The  ocean,  which  fo  long  our  hopes  confin'd. 
Could  give  no  limits  to  his  vafter  jnind  ; 
Our  bounds  enlargement  was  his  lateft  toil. 
Nor  hath  he  left  us  prisY.ers  to  our  iile  : 
Under  the  tropic  is  our  language  fpoke, 
And  part  of  Flanders  hath  received  our  yoke. 
I  prom  civil  broils  he  did  us  difengage  ; 
Found  nobler  objeds  for  our  martial  rage ; 

And, 
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And,  with  wife  conduft,  to  his  country  fhevv'd 

Their  antient  way  of  conquering  abroad. 

Ungrateful  then,  if  we  no  more  allow 

To  him,  that  gave  us  peace  and  empire  too. 

Princes  that  fear'd  him,  griev'd,  concern'd  to  fee 

No  pitch  of  glory  from  the  grave  is  free. 

Nature  herfelf  took  notice  of  his  death. 

And,  fighing,  fwell'd  the  fea  with  fuch  a  breath. 

That  to  remotefl  fhores  her  billows  rolPd, 

Th'  approaching  fate  of  her  great  ruler  told. 


From  the  Cambridge  verfes,  written  upon  the  lord  pro- 

tedlor's  death. 

VIL  In  obitum  fereniflimi  domini,    Olivarii    Crom- 
welli,  hujus  reipublicse  protedloris,- 

FLORE S  nonPaphios,  rofas 
Hue  ferte,  aut  violas ;  munera  non  rogant 
Haec  manes  Olivarii : 

Sed  tela  &  clypeos,  Martia  praemia, 
Ferte,  &  laurigeras  date 

Laudes  exequiis  egregii  ducis  ; 
Quo  fama  Angliacae  nitet 

Gentis,  praeterit?e  reddita  glorise. 
Hie  ell  qui  patriae  diii 

AmifTas  penitus  reftituit  fuas 
Leges ;  qui  furias  pius 

Bellonse  indigent  compofuit  truces ; 
Et  cujus  Scotus  horruit  / 

Tot  funefta  tepens  fanguine  praelia. 
Noftri  non  femel  impetum 

Vitlricemque  manum  fenfit  Hibernia 
Herois.     Gladiis  feri 

Hujus  fubfidium  confocialibus 
Ambirunt  proceres  prece 

Gallorum :  potuit  non  fine  praelio 

<2ucr» 
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Qaem  dirus  Batavus  fibi 

Immanis  valido  jungere  foedere  ; 
Claflis  cum  laceras  rates 

Fudiflet  proprio  Marte  Brltannica. 
Sic  hoftes  animo  fuos, 

Dum  vivus.5  domuit;  fed,  Libitina,  te 
LafTam  nomine  deprimens, 

Invidlus  pariter  vixit  &  interit. 

B.  S.  Coll.  S.  Petri  Soc.  M.  A. 

:No.  vir. 

The  fubftance  of  a  panegyric  of  the  lord  general 
Oliver  Cromwell,  as  prefented  to  him  by  thePortu- 
guefe  embafTador  don  Juan  Roderigue^,  de  Saa 
Menefes,  Conde  de  Penaguaia.  Written  in  Latin, 
as  pretended,  by  a  learned  Jefuit,  his  excellency's 
chaplain  ;  but,  as  more  probably  fuppofed,  by  the 
celebrated  Mr.  John  Milton,  Latin  fecretary  to 
Cromwell. 

WHEN  I  had  often  and  long  revolved  in  mind 
thofe  illuflrious  examples,  which,  from  an  af- 
fiduous  reading  of  the  antients  of  heroic  time,  I  had 
treafured  up  in  my  memory,  there  occurred  to  me  a 
certain  fpecies  of  humanity  fuperlatively  excellent, 
formed  out  of  the  virtues  of  them  all,  which  I  pro- 
pofed  to  myfelf  as  an  idea,  to  which  I  might  compare 
the  protraits  of  whatever  eminent  men  I  could  meet 
with  in  the  prefent  age.  And  indeed  it  has  fo  happened, 
-by  the  will  of  fortune,  that  1  have  travelled  over  the 
greatell  and  moll  noble  part  of  Europe  ;  in  which  pe- 
regrination 1  both  accidentally  lit  of,  and  induftrioufly 
rfound,  many  who  flione  forth  in  every  kind  of  praife, 
>vhom,  as  they  refpedlivejy  excelled,  I  compared  with 
the  fpecies  that  refided  in  my  mind,  and  ©bferved  how 
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nearly  each  came  up  to,  or  fell  fhort  of  It;  and  from 
that  fimilitude  affigned  to  every  one  his  own  proper 
rank.  Some  there  were,  who,  upon  a  comparifon  of 
their  virtues,  made  up  that  refemblance  in  part;  others, 
who  almoft  reprefented  it ;  but  not  one,  I  mull:  Inge- 
nuoufly  own,  who  exprefTed  it  fully.  That,  indeed, 
feemed  a  thing  rather  to  be  wifhed  than  hoped  for. 
For  w^ho  was  there  who  could.  In  every  refpedl,  bring 
together  all  the  ornaments  of  the  gown  and  the  fword, 
fo  as  to  equal  the  Idea  I  had  formed  from  them  ? 

But  my  voyage  into  Britain  forbad  me  to  defpair. 
Britain,  which,  by  being  divided  from  the  refl  of  the 
globe,  made.  In  the  opinion  of  the  antlents,  a  world 
of  Itfelf,  has  prefented  me  with  that  which  the  other 
could  not  afford.  There  was  an  expectation  already 
raifed  from  the  extraordinary  fame  of  the  perfon,  but 
fuch  an  expe£lation  as  rather  Inflamed  a  defire,  than 
produced  a  hope  of  finding  In  him  what  I  had  feigned 
in  my  wifn.  I  was  even.afraid,  lefl,  as  fame  Is  wont 
to  magnify  things  beyond  their  due,  that  the  prefent 
virtue  of  the  man,  eminent  as  It  was,  would  not  fuf- 
tain  the  expe£lation  It  had  raifed.  You,  general  Crom- 
well, the  honour  of  your  country,  the  fafeguard  of 
the  commonwealth,  the  ornament  of  England,  you  are 
the  man  I  mean.  No  fooner  did  I  light  on  you, 
and  tlioroughly  Infpedl  your  accomplifhments,  and 
critically  compare  them  with  thofe  I  had  colleded 
in  my  own  idea,  but  I  perfuaded  myfelf,  that  you  ei- 
ther equalled,  or  at  leaft  came  nearer  to  than  any  other, 
this  image  of  a  perfedl  hero. — I  was  overjoyed,  that 
now  I  had  found  you  :  1  remained  pofTeffed  of  fo  vaft  a 
defire:  for  I  had  feen,  in  you  I  had  feen,  the  pidture 
of  all  policy,  and  of  all  public  virtue,  moil  compleatly 
delineated. 

But,  not  to  dwell  in  generals,  let  us  confider  thofe 
virtues  and  endowments  which  made  up  that  form  that 
I  had  feigned  in  my  mind,  and  compare  them,  as  we 
proceed,  with  your  actions  and  accompliihments  ;  that 
we  may,  by  the  compariion,  determine  if  the  latter 
€ome  up  to  the  former. 

Firft^ 
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Firft  then,  I  had  conceived,  as  a  very  defirable 
thing,  a  nobility  that  was  pure,  fplendid,  honourable; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  free  from  delicacy,  free  from 
vanity,  I  divided  from  it  all  meannefs,  luxury, 
haughtinefs,  vaunting  of  itfelf.  That  which  is  foJid, 
fubjed  to  no  Ihame,  promotive  of  no  pride ;  far  above 
every  thing  mean,  near  approaching  to  magnificence  ; 
from  whick  nobody  might  detract,  and  which  might 
detrad  from  nobody  ;  clear  indeed  and  confpicuous, 
but  not  fo  as  to  obfcure  the  luilre  of  others ;  which 
would  not  be  fatisfied  with  itfelf  alone,  or  abllain 
from  adion  from  an  opinion  that  it  had  honour  enough 
in  its  own  blood  ;  but  would  fpur  on  to  fame,  and  wiili 
dill  to  increafe  in  virtue ;  not  tending  to  make  the 
poffelTor  carelefs,  but  brave,  not  indolent,  but  induf- 
trious ;  this  was  the  nobility  that  pleafed  me. 

Such  a  nobility  as  this,  moft  illuftrious  Cromwell, 
have  we  found  yours  to  be  ;  pure,  folid,  true  :  full,  not 
of  paint,  but  of  juice  :  made  up,  not  fo  much  of  flow- 
ers, as  of  feeds :  not  wrapt  up  in  fmoke,  and  vanifli- 
ing  in  air ;  but  open  and  clear ;  afpiring,  by  firm  gra- 
dations, to  the  higheft  things.  You  may  boail  your- 
felf  in  this,  but  not  grow  proud.  This  nobility  may- 
neglect  no  man,  and  will  be  neglecled  of  none  :  it  need 
not  defire  lightfrom  you,  but  fplendor  only;  it  is  not  void 
of  praife,  but  breathing  otit  a  plenitude  of  glory. 

To  nobility  (which,  becaufe  it  is  derived  from  others, 
is  more  frequently  called  theirs,  than  our  own)  I  add- 
ed a  fludy  of  letters,  by  which  nature  fhould  be  cul- 
tivated, the  mind  poliflied  and  fubdued,  and  reafon 
fharpened.  Yet  this,  in  a  perfon  inftruded  for  the 
commonwealth,  and  trained  up  for  political  affairs,  I 
wilhed  might  be  moderate.  For,  as  the  art  of  govern- 
ing a  commonwealth,  for  the  moft  part,  is  adive  and 
pradical ;  it  fhould  rather  confift  of  counfel  and  pru- 
dence, than  of  fpeculative  and  theoretical  knowledge 
and  wifdom.  It  is  neceflary  therefore  for  him,  who 
is  brought  up  to  the  art  of  ruling  and  commanding, 
to  be  tinged  indeed  with  a  ftudy  of  letters,  which  may 
reafonably  inform  him,  and  banifh  ignorance  and  un» 
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fkilfulnefs  from  his  mind  ;  yet  not  to  be  fo  deeply  tu- 
tored, as  to  comprehend  them  abfolutely  and  exadlly  in 
every  point.  For,  I  know  not  by  what  means,  this  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  fciences,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  fharpens  the  intellect,  dulls  the  foul,  and  interrupts 
its  clofe  attention  to  the  adminifcration  of  public  af- 
fairs :  perhaps  becaufe  it  wafies  the  fpirics  neceffary  for 
adion,  and,  by  gradually  confuming  them,  caufes 
the  mind,  in  proportion  as  it  is  deprived  of  them,  to 
grow  languid.  I'hofe  applications  of  the  wit  and 
mind  are  tender  things  ;  they  do  not  fancy  the  fun  and 
the  croud,  but  delight  in  fnade  and  retirement-  Noife 
and  bu fine fs  dilturb  them  :  they  fnrink  up  at  the  hor- 
ror of  arms,  and  are  even  afiVishted  at  the  bawline  of 
the  forum.  Like  noble  aivd  delicate  maidens,  they 
jnufl  rather  be  kept  fafe  at  home,  than  brought  forth 
into  engagements  and  perils.  Wherefore  the  moil  ce- 
lebrated generals  of  antiquity  have  fo  addicted  them- 
felves  to  the  inilrudlions  of  their  preceptors,  as  rather 
to  adorn,  than  to  profefs,  thofe  ftudies :  they  have  ap- 
plied therafelves  juft  fo  much  to  them,  as  might  ferve 
to  nouriih,  not  to  overwhelm,  their  minds.  It  was 
this  courfe  that  the  hero  Achilles  held  under  Chiron 
and  Phoenix  ;  Alexander,  under  Ariftotle  ;  Epami- 
nondas,  under  Lyfias ;  Scipio,  under  Pana^tius.  And 
tho'  Pericles,  among  the  Greeks,  a|id  Julius  Ca^far, 
among  the  Romans,  may  have  pafTed  for  fcholars  ; 
yet  certainly  their  praife  (whereof  both  obtained  a 
very  great  ihare)  is  comprifed  chiefly  in  their  elo- 
quence ;  vv^hich  confids  more  in  force  and  nature,  than 
in  art  and  precept.  For  this  reafon  it  is  delivered 
down  to  us,  that  the  one  thundered  when  he  fpoke, 
and  that  the  other  pronounced  every  thing  \/ith  the 
fame  fpirit  he  fought  with. 

You,  O  raoft  excellent  Cromwell,  have  applied 
your  mind  to  the  ftudy  of  letters  in  this  m.anner,  co- 
pying exadlly  what  I  had  obferved  in  thefe,  and  other 
famous  captains  of  antiquity.  You  hav^e  gathered  up 
the  literary  duft  at  Cambridge,  without  deepening  the 
bracks  of  learning.     You  have  garni^ied  your  under- 
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(landing  with  thofe  arts,  which  become  a  liberal  na- 
ture ;  you  have  rubbed  ofF  the  rufl  of  your  mind  ; 
you  have  fharpened  the  edge  of  your  wit ;  you  have 
gained  fuch  a  charadler,  as  not  to  be  reckoned  an  ill 
fcholar,  and  fitted  yourfelf,  by  the  rudiments  of  the 
fciences,  to  manage  the  higheil  offices  of  the  com- 
monwealth. You  have  given  us,  in  fadt,  fuch  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  your  capacity,  that  you  may  make  it  ap- 
pear, if  you  was  difpofed  to  go  on  in  the  purfuit  of 
learning,  how  very  able  you  are  lo  equal  the  greatell 
mailers;  juft  as  Julius  C^efar  did,  whofe  fleps  you  fo 
nearly  tread  in,  according  to  the  teflimony  of  Cicero 
himfelf,  that  prince  in  every  kind  of  learning.  And 
in  conducing  the  commonwealth  you  have  chofe  to 
imitate  that  Csefar  rather  than  Cicero,  by  preferring 
the  harfh,  incefTant,  and  laborious  employment  of  a 
general,  to  the  delicate  and  fedentary  office  of  a  fena- 
tor.  It  did  not  become  that  hand  to  wax  foft  in  lite- 
rary eafe,  which  was  to  be  inured  to  the  ufe  of  arms, 
and  harden'd  with  afperity ;  that  right  hand  to  be 
-wrapt  up  in  down  among  the  nocturnal  birds  of  Athens, 
by  which  thunderbolts  were  foon  after  to  be  hurled 
among  the  eagles  which  emulate  the  fun. 

For  what  belongs  to  their  method  of  life,  the  l>eft 
generals  were  always  honed  and  frugal  citizens  ;  and, 
when  their  country  did  not  want  their  -affiilance,  appli- 
ed themfelves  bufily  to  domeilic  affairs,  and  to  private 
difficulties,  if  they  any  way  occurred.  They  profefled 
ethics  and  ceconomics  as  the  groundwork  and  help  of 
politics,  both  in  their  own  perfonal  practice  of  virtue, 
and  in  the  good  order  and  example  they  kept  up  in 
their  families.  For  neither  will  he,  who  caiiHot  go- 
vern himfelf,  ever  keep  his  family  in  due  bounds ;  nor 
will  the  commonwealth  ever  be  ruled  by  him,  who 
cannot  tell  how  to  order  his  own  houlhold  aright.  Nor 
is  the  glory  indeed  lefs  of  being  the  bed  of  cirizeni?, 
than  of  being  the  bed  ofgenerals;  fince  the  former 
mud  be  the  effedl  of  a  man's  own  indudry  and  virtue, 
/the  latter  may  happen  thro*  the  aid  of  the  many,  and 
is  often  the  work  of  fortune.     That  man,  in  a  word, 
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who  will  not  deport  himielf  as  an  orderly  citizen,  muil 
be  a  dangerous  man  to  his  country.  For  this  region 
the  belt  of  men  have  endeavoured  to  approve  their 
fidelity  and  afFeflion  to  their  councry  by  their  own 
manners.  Thus,  even  in  the  lateil  times  of  Roman 
liberty,  did  the  two  Marci,  Marcus  Cato  and  Marcus 
Brutus,  excel.  Of  thefe,  O  Cromwell,  you  have  fo 
imitated  the  manners,  that  you  have  exprelTed  them  lo 
the  very  life. 

Betaking  yourfelf  to  your  own  paternal  houfc, 
which  you  had  received  and  made  noble  and  large, 
and  having  married  a  moil  excellent  wife,  you  lived, 
-while  a  private  perfon,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  you 
might  pafs  for  a  mailer  of  probity  ;  not  void  of  all 
-vices  only,  which  is  fome  little  praife,  but  full  of  all 
virtues.  You  delighted  in  a  noble  and  generous  iflue, 
to  v/hom  nothing  but  worthy  things  could  be  accepta- 
ble. There  was  in  them  a  judgment,  fteady,  true, 
mature;  which  manifeited  their  integrity:  a  fpirit, 
free  from  lull  and  avarice,  which  defpifed  every  thing 
that  was  mean.  To  thefe  was  added  a  prudence,  per- 
fuading  things  agreeable  to  reafon.  It  was  eafy  there- 
fore for  them  to  embrace  virtue,  and  to  produce  it  for 
an  example  to  the  w  orld.  As  a  family,  formed  by  fuch 
living  lelTons,  imbibes  a  knowledge  of  the  mcfl  perfed 
manners,  and  conforms  itfelf  to  its  preceptor ;  there 
did  not  feem,  to  the  mod  rigid  Stoic,  any  duty  v/ant- 
ing  in  it,  that  was  founded  in  juflice  and  equity.  Cin- 
cinnatus  lived  not  more  innocently ;  Serranus,  not 
more  incorruptly ;  Cato,  he  that  was  cenfor,  not 
more  ju  illy. 

One  might  have  imagined,  even  at  this  time,  that 
he  could  divine  what  was  to  happen,  and  thus  prepar- 
ed him felf  beforehand  for  the  admiration  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Severe,  within  the  bounds  of  humanity  ; 
humane,  within  the  bounds  of  ieverity ;  eafy,  yet 
grave  ;  moderate,  yet  majeilic ;  fparing,  without  for- 
didnefs  ;  liberal  within  meafure,  yet  often  offended  at 
^arfimony  ;  fo  prone  to  bounty,  that  he  feemed  to 
jcpine,  on  fome  occafions,  that  the  excefs  of  it  was  a 
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fault.  That  he  might  indulge  more  to  others,  he  de- 
nied many  things  to  himfelf ;  yet  his  indulgence  never 
extended  to  licentioufnefs  :  he  bridled  his  own  anger, 
to  correct  that  pallion  in  others;  and  by  his  example 
retrained  riot,  and  kept  all  to  their  duty.  He  culti- 
vated friendfhips  with  eagernefs,  and  would  never 
rafhly  conceive  enmities  ;  yet  was  very  tenacious  of 
them  Vv'hen  once  conceived.  He  alwavs  allowed  more 
to  love,  and  lefs  to  hatred  ;  would  bear  with  fome 
things,  be  angry  at  a  few,  and  feemingly  difregard  a 
great  many  ;  and  in  this  dilTimulatian  he  ever  difco- 
vered  a  fhrewd  and  penetrating  wit. 

With  thefe  endowments,  both  implanted  by  nature, 
and  acquired  by  induilry,  you  appeared  to  be  born  and 
made  for  the  commonwealth.  You  prevented  your 
dignities  with  your  merits  ;  and,  before  you  obtained 
them,  plainly  fliewed  yourfelf  worthy  to  wear  them. 
Nor  did  you  thrull  yourfelf  into  honours,  except  only 
when  the  fortune  of  the  commonwealth  required  your 
affillance.  It  was  a  religious  and  conftant  practice  of 
the  antient  heroes,  to  wait  for,  and  not  make,  occaiions 
Qf  helping  the  commonwealth  ;  leit,  being  led  by  a 
ftudy  of  ambition,  they  fhould  feem  to  obtrude  them- 
felves  into  offices,  and  to  fet  more  by  their  own  pri- 
vate advantages  than  the  common  concerns.  And  in- 
deed an  honed  and  good  citizen  ought  not,  uncalled, 
to  turn  ftatefman.  But  he  may  look  upon  himfelf  as 
called,  either  when  aficed  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
or  when  the  miferable  ftate  of  public  affairs  implore 
his  afTiflance.  We  read  that  Camillus  aded  thus, 
when  the  Senones,  a  people  of  Gaul,  invading  Rome, 
he  gathered  up  what  foldiers  he  could  find  at  Ardea, 
whither  he  was  banifhed,  and  with  them  defeated  and 
put  to  flight  the  enemy.  Cincinnatus,  who  was  fent 
for  from  the  plough  to  drive  their  enemies  the  ^qui 
from  the  Roman  people,  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  that 
generous  exile. 

The  public  necefiity  is  of  great  weight;  and  great- 
er is  the  force  of  compallion  for  him  who  filently  fuf- 
fers   an  injury,  than  for  him  who  impiores  our  aid  to 
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be  deliverer',  from  fuch  a  misfortune ;    fmce  there  is 
reafon  tc  think  that  the  mouth  of  the  former  is  fhut  up 
from  complaining,  and  that  he  has  not  even  the  liberty 
of  groaning  out  the  wrong  which  is  done  him.     An 
rccafion   is  offered  you,  and  that  a  great  one,  molt  il- 
iuilrious    Cromwell,  of  fuccouring  the  calamities   of 
your  country.     I  do  not  inquire  into  the  reafons  of 
your  changing  the  government ;  I  only  praife  your  af- 
fection for  liberty,  and  your  noble  atchievements  in  the 
eftablifhment  and  confirmation  of  it.     For  though  a 
di Teeming  perfon  may  be  more  moved  with  the  caufes 
of  events,  than  with  the  events  themfelves  ;  it  is  bet- 
ter for  a  f!ranger  to  abftain  from  fearching  and  exam- 
ining? into  feci^t  caufes,  which  ou^ht  not  to  be  rafhlv 
traced  or  cenfured  :  it  is  enough  for  him,  who  could. 
T^ot  be  prefent  in  the  councils,  to  ponder  the  events, 
which  arc  perfpicuous.     Yet  this  need  not  be  imputed 
to  ignorance  or  ilcth,  but  to  prudence  and  modefty. 

Moreover,  tho'  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  eftimate- 
the  judgments  of  advifers  by  events,  and  to  meafure 
either  thefe  by  their  fucceffes,,  or  thofe  by  their  opini- 
ons ;  fince  it  is  not  in  our  pow^r  to  know  what  wilt 
happen :  it  is  neverthelefs  not  at  all  unreafonable  ta 
acknowledge  and  revere  certain  judgments  of  a  fupe- 
rior  providence  in  events,  which  often  fulfers  coxmfeb 
rightly  projected  to  mifcarry,  and  fometimes  condudbt 
actions  precipitately  undertaken  to  a  profperous  exit. 
]  do  not  fay  this  to  difparage  the  caufes  of  changing 
the  government,  but  that  J  may  recommend  my  ferjic 
of  the  alteration  ;   and  fo  commemorate  thofe  events 
alone,  which  your  valour  hath  rendered  the  moft  hap- 
py.    In    fo    doing  it  will  appear,   that  he  to  whom 
matters  have  {o  profperoufly  fucceeded,  employed  all 
his  ftudies  and  actions,  not  without  the  divine  occur- 
rence, for  the  common  utility  *. 

When 

*  There  feems  to  be  an  affe<^ed  obfcurity  in  this 
and  the  preceding  paragraph^  which  is  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  people  were  in  with  regard  to  Cromweirs 
intentions  upon  the  diifolution  of  the  long  parliam.ent. 
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When  England  had  roufed  lierfelf  at  the  name  of 
liberty,  and  her  citizens  began  to  fly  together  at  the 
public  fignal,  you,  moll  illuftrious  Cromwell,  perfu- 
aded  yourfelf  not  to  ftand  neuter;  but  to  give  up  all 
your  faculties  and  ftudies  to  one  party.  You  had  not 
forgot  the  judgment  of  Solon,  '*  that  if  z\iy  one  ikood 
neuter  in  a  fedition,  he  fhould  be  put  to  death.''  Even 
Cicero  was  moved  by  this  fentence,  when,  quitting 
the  moderation  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  he  devoted 
himfelf  to  Pompey's  party.  You  thought  that  he,  who 
follows  no  party,  muft  be  proud,  or  covetous,  or  am- 
bitious ;  that  he  endeavours  to  keep  his  own,  and  to 
turn  every  event  to  his  private  advantage  :  yet,  when 
his  country  is  rent  into  parties,  fuch  a  man  has  no  me- 
dium wherein  to  be  fecure.  As  you  forefaw  this,  you 
engaged  on  the  fide  of  liberty,  and  brought  with  you 
a  great  weight  of  prejudice  and  fortune  to  the  patrons 
of  that  glorious  name.  They  efteemed  you  a  Cato 
for  the  fandion  of  their  caufe,  a  C?efar  for  their  com- 
panion in  war.  Their  caufe  was  liked  by  mamy,  be- 
caufe  yon  approved  it. 

Hut  when  they  faw  you  engaged  in  battle,  every 
one  prognodicated  to  you  the  vidory.  You  fought 
mixed  with  princes,  and  was  among  them  the  prince. 
All  admired  to  fee  fo  many  military  virtues  blaze 
forth  of  a  fudden,  which  had  hitherto  been  hid  in  the 
bofom  of  your  foul.  So  to  draw  up,  to  fet  the  battle 
in  array,  to  begin  the  onfet,  to  encompafs,  to  *urge, 
to  drive,  to  overthrow,  to  difperfe  the  enemy,  was 
what  we  had  read  of  in  books,  but  faw  performed 
only  by  you.  The  endowments  you  difcovered,  were 
thought  hardly  pofiible  to  be  contained  in  one  man. 
As  they  could  not  be  more  in  number,  you  enlarged 
and  made  them  more  confpicuous. 

You  pafTed  gradually  thro'  the  other  military  ofBces 
to  that  of  general,  left  any  fhould  afTign  your  honours 
rather  to  fortune  than  defert.  You  arrived  at  them 
more  flowly  than  the  common  wifhes  defired,  and  was 
dragged  to  dignities  by  a  fort  of  violence.  Yet  fur- 
rounded  and  coveted  thus  on  every  fide,  your  employ- 
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meats  came  on  fall  and  thick,  as  the  neceflicies  of  the 
commonwealth  grew  up  and  multiplied.  In  a  few 
months  you  atchieved  fo  many  great  exploits,  that 
ether  the  mod  famous  captains  could  hardly  parallel 
them  in  whole  ages.  W^rs  fprung  out  of  wars,  and 
you  was  abfent  in  none :  the  ftate  of  affairs  took  dif^ 
ferent  afpefts,  and  you  looked  to  them  all.  You  (leer- 
ed the  helm  at  every  break,  when  the  commonwealth, 
agitated  by  various  motions,  rofe  high  in  waves  and 
furges,  and  when  any  other  would  have  been  fwaU 
lowed  up  in  the  tempeil. 

Prudence,  as  well  as  fortitude,  is  requifitc  in  the  art 
of  war.  The  antients  therefore  feigned,  that  Pallas 
iifued  armed  out  of  the  brain  of  Jupiter  ;  to  intimate, 
that  arms  profper  by  counfel,  and  judgment  is  to  be 
lirengrhcned  by  arms  :  and  Homer,  in  finging  that 
v/ar  which  was  of  all  others  the  moil  famous,  rives 
Ncilcr  to  Agamemnon,  and  Polydamas  to  Priam 
(thoucrh  one  had  an  Achilles,  and  the  other  a  He^flor) 
that  he  might  fnew  of  what  ftrvice  prudent  counfels 
are,  in  the  conducting  of  military  affairs. 

In  both  thefe,  moil  noble  Cromwell,  we  find  you  to 
have  excelled,  throu|;hout  all  the  wars  you  have  under- 
taken. Difcerning,  ready,  judicious,  valiant,  delibe- 
rate, expeditious,  fagacious,  crafty,  careful,  attentive  ; 
you  ferefav/  ei^ery  accident,  prevented  the  meditated 
blov;^,  dared  the  e^sateH  danger,  eluded  the  moll  art- 
ful  flratagem,  embraced  and  improved  Qwtry  cppor- 
tunity.  Other  mens  councils  lay  open  to  you,  but 
yoiirs  to  none  :  you  perceived  the  defigns  of  all  men, 
while  no  man  perceived  yours  till  he  faw  them  ac- 
complifhed.  Like  lightning,  you  ftruck  before  the 
thunder  was  heard,  and  even  before  any  one  could 
difcern  the  cloud  big  v/ith  the  fiery  embryo.  Superipr 
in  this  to  the  Roman  Fabius,  becaufe  Hannibal  ob- 
ferved  his  thunderbolts  in  the  clouds  before  their  irrup- 
tion :  none  was  aware  of  yours,  but  by  the  flroke, 
and  the  afhes  they  left  when  they  fell. 

Great  in  fortitude,  as  in  counfel,  you  weighed  the 
hazards  of  war  as  if  you  feared  them;  you  went  thro' 
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them  as  if  you  defpifcd  them.  Before  danger,  wary  ; 
in  it,  undaunted.  Every  imputation  of  raflinefs,  every 
fufpicion  of  incapacity  or  negligence,  you  prevented 
by  your  adlion,  your  prefence  of  mind,  and  your  at- 
tention to  every  circum (lance. 

With  thefe  arts,  whilft  yet  a  private  captain,  you 
firft  approved  yourfelf  among  the  generals.  They 
could  perceive  you  to  be  fet  at  the  head  of  the  war, 
and  that  vidlory  attended  where-ever  you  charged. 
To  obey  was  your  firft  bufinefs,  that  you  might  bring 
difcipline  to  the  office  of  general,  which  you  was 
fpeedily  to  enter  on.  Nor  did  it  feem  a  favour  con- 
ferred by  the  commonwealth,  but  a  reward  rendered 
to  your  merit. 

With  what  fkill,  with  what  intrepidity,  did  you  fight 
againlt  the  enemy  at  Edgehill !  by  the  confeifion  both 
of  your  own  army  and  of  the  foe,  you  obtained  th?re 
the  pre-eminence  among  your  brethren.  At  Mariton- 
Moor  how  did  you  flay,  how  did  you  difperfe,  a  body 
cf  the  mod  defperate  adverfaries ;  and,  bringing  back 
your  troops  from  the  purfuit,  rout  another  party  of 
them,  which  had  broken  the  other  wing  of  your  o^vir 
army  !  You,  a  fingle  captain  only,  was  equal  to  all  the 
troops  belide.  But  in  that  moil  famous  battle  fought 
by  you  at  Nafeby,  what  an  example  did  you  give  of 
an  excellent  commander,  and  a  gallant  warrior  !  Nor 
did  the  generals  of  the  enemy  dread  you  more,  than 
your  own  loved  and  admired  you.  Thofe  called  you 
Ironfides  and  the  favage,  thefe  the  waxen  and  the 
gentle  Crom.weli. 

Your  valour  was  not  the  lefs  wonderful,  in  that  it  was 
dreaded  by  the  enemy,  than  in  that  it  was  not  envied 
by  your  friends.  From  an  enemy,  a  man  is  preferved 
by  arms  ;  from  a  rival,  not  even  by  innocence.  But 
fuch  was  the  felicity  of  your  virtue,  motl  illuftrious 
general,  that  it  fhone  forth  envied  by  none,  counte- 
nanced by  all.  No  man  is  ufed  to  envy  any  one,  but 
him  whom  he  imagines  he  is  able  to  emulate:  but 
who  would  dare  to  emulate,  who  would  think  to  imi- 
tate, one  that  has  exceeded  all  example  ?    No  man 
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that  is  beloved  fufFers  envy.  You,  by  your  modefty 
and  management,  have  rendered  yourfelf  amiable  to 
all.  You  arrogated  nothing  to  yourfelf;  you  detracted 
nothing  from  others.  The  adions  you  demanded  for 
your  own  part,  but  left  the  fame  of  them  to  your  fel- 
lov^/s ;  the  danger  v/as  yours,  the  glory  theirs. 

Valour  and  favour  are  the  two  things  which  ufually 
prepare  the  way  to  the  higheil  honours  ;  but,  tho'  the 
iiril  be  fufhcient  to  dcferve,  it  does  not  always  fecure 
them :  for  when  honours  are'  to  be  conferred  by  a 
commonwealth,  he  who  has  not  the  citizens  bene- 
volence, will  never  be  able  to  acquire  them.  Crom- 
%veli  was  raifed  to  the  highefl  honours  of  th^  common- 
wealth with  this  fmgle  prerogative,  that  he  was  re- 
commended by  Fairfax,  the  greateft  general  of  the  age, 
and  appointed  by  the  commonwealth  to  fucceed  him, 
Fairfax  did  not  dread,  that  his  own  lights  fliould  be 
cclipfed  by  the  fplendor  of  his  fuccefTor,  nor  did 
Cromwell  doubt  but  he  ihould  ccm>e  up  to  the  expecta- 
tion whicli  fo  great  a  general  had  raifed.  England 
found  within  herfelf  an  Atlas  and  a  Hercules,  with 
equal  (iioulders,  and  with  equal  conftancy ;  both 
friendly  and  fteady,  the  one  in  giving,  th«  other  in  re- 
ceiving, the  burden  of  the  commonwealth. 

Having  taken  upon  you  the  military  command,  ycu 
over-run  three  kingdon)s  with  a  continued  courfe  of 
vicicries.  And  what  kingdoms  were  they  ?  lilands 
fnut  up  by  the  fea,  itored  v/ith  men  and  arms,  and  for- 
ti£ed  aeainft  foreif^n  invafions  r  Ireland,  all  over  hor- 
rid  and  warlike,  vomiting  up  arms  and  armed  men  ; 
Scotland,  the  manuon  of  an  unconquered  nation,  a 
martial  fchool,  and  even  terrible  in  its  very  name  : 
England,  a  generous  country,  the  riiother  of  heroes, 
the  region  of  palms,  the  feat  of  laurels,  the  mount  of 
trophies,  whcfe  hills  and  promontories  are  crowned 
with  fpoils  gathered  from  her  numerous  enemies, 
Thefe  nations,  unpafTable  to  fo  many  generals,  per- 
vious to  ycu  alone  the  invincible  Cromwell,  have 
owned  themfelves  tam.edand  fubdued.  You  over-ran, 
you  vanquifhed    them,    v^hil-e    another    could  hardly 
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travel  them  thro'.  That  which  happened  once  to  Cas- 
far,  by  reafon  of  his  celerity,  **  to  come,  to  fee,  to 
overcome,"  happened  often  to  you  with  redoubled 
glory.  Caefar  lighted  on  the  moft  daftardly  foes ;  you 
on  the  moft  rouo^h  and  ftubborn  enemies.  Jn  battles, 
you  adled  like  thunder ;  elleemed  it  your  buiinefs  to 
ftrike  where  there  was  force  to  refill ;  thought  it  mean 
to  hurt  yielding  and  gentle  things.  You  fought  for 
rugged  and  untamed  natures.  You,  who  hated  deli- 
cacies at  home,  how  could  you  be  delighted  with  an 
effeminate  vidory  abroad  ? 

And  as  if  fortune  were  obedient  to  your  wifh,  fhe 
chofe  for  you  the  herceft  battles,  the  iharpell  enemies. 
Witnefs,  to  omit  others,  that  memorable  fight  at  Dun- 
bar, in  which  you  attacked,  and  broke,  and  fcattered, 
a  mofl  well-appointed  army,  abounding  with  hardy 
commanders  and  foldiers,  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
Scotland.  So  great  was  the  llaughter  of  that  battle, 
that  the  heaps  of  dead  not  only  filled  the  field,  but 
flagnated  it  with  blood.  Nor  fell  there  only  the  bodies 
of  the  foldiers,  but  likewife  the  fpirits  of  the  whole 
nation.  For  that  is  to  be  reckoned  a  true  vidory, 
which  is  extended  beyond  the  fight,  which  difarms  and 
difpirits  the  living,  runs  on  from  the  batde  over  the 
country,  and,  by  the  fame  of  it,  compels  cities,  di- 
flric\s,  and  provinces  to  furrender.  Innumerable  towns,' 
forts,  caftles,  Aruck  by  the  report,  as  by  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Engliih.  Yet  the 
once  moil  flrong,  well-fortified,  and  populous  city  of 
Edinburgh,  with  her  almofl  impregnable  caRle,  offered 
to  put  a  Hop  to  the  current  of  the  viitory.  But,  when 
fhe  faw  Cromwell,  flie  was  flruck  on  a  heap,  and  fub- 
jnitted.  The  callle  only,  trufling  to  her  fituation  and 
garrifon,  would  not  yield  ;  and  prepared  new  matter 
of  military  praife  for  our  general.  You  befieged  it  fa 
judicioufly,  and  {o  vIgcrouAy,  that,  tho'  the  enemy 
made  a  gallant  defence,  you  foon  brought  them  to 
fubmit.  In  the  fame  moment  the  flandards  were  beat 
down  from  the  top  of  their  walls,  and  the  reik  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  were  fubdued.  Not  more  revolt- 
ed, 
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ed,  after  the  bloody  battle  of  Cannae,  to  Hannibal, 
than,  after  the  ftorming  of  Edinburgh  caftle,  yielded  to 
Cromweil.  Other  fortreflcs  followed,  as  if  they  had 
been  appendages  to  it.  Where-ever  your  conquering 
forces  approached,  palms  were  growing  for  you. 
Above  others  Ihews  itfelf  the  viAory  in  Fi^,  won  un- 
der your  aufpices>  and  to  which  you  opened  a  way  by 
a  fanious  adventure,  ferrying  over  the  Forth  with  a 
happy  audacity. 

1  coaie  to  your  laft  and  greateft  vidory,  that  of 
Worcefier.  which  may  be  compared  to  all  the  Iharpell 
battles  of  pafl  ages.  The  Scots  had  brought  together 
from  all  fides  their  wealth,  forces,  and  ftrength,  adding 
a  new  hope  to  their  old  defpair.  Ready  to  throw  the 
lail  dye,  they  prepared  to  engage  the  more  vigoroufly  j 
to  fight,  firlt,  for  their  ceuutry  ;  then,  for  their  ho- 
liour;  and,  laftly,  for  their  lives.  You,  Cromwell, 
bafiied  all  their  attempts,  broke  their  force,  wearied 
out  their  itrength,  difperfed  their  troops,  and,  in  one 
battk,  hniftied  all  the  war.  By  this  vidory  you  fub- 
dued  S-otland,  tamed  Ireland,  freed  England  ;  re- 
irCihcdf  eilabliihed,  confirmed  the  commonwealth.  In 
that  day  there  plainly  appeared  to  be  in  you  as  much 
ficill  of  military  affairs  as  you  can  pofTefs,  as  much  va- 
lour as  you  (hould,  as  much  felicity  as  you  ought  to 
Jbave,  Vv'hen  you  would  overcome  an  enemy.  All, 
which  induilry  can  do,  was  then  in  your  power.  For- 
tune, who  is  her  ov/n  millrefs,  had  devoted  herfelf  to 
you  only ;  feen  elfewhere  to  command,  in  your  camp 
to  ferve,  (he  who  fufpends  wars  with  her  own  brow, 
obeyed  the  leail  nod  from  you. 

I  remember  but  fix  generals  in  pafl  times,  and  one 
of  late  years,  who,  when  they  had  waged  many  and 
great  wars,  always  came  off  conquerors.  You  only, 
added  to  the  feven,  can  make  the  eighth,  and  be  alone 
the  compendium  of  them  all.  The  magnanimity  of 
Alexander,  the  valour  of  Camillus,  the  conftancy  of 
Scipio,  the  force  of  Casfar,  the  Ikill  of  Belifarius,  the 
forutude  of  Scanderbeg,  the  violence  of  Guilavus 
Adolphus,  all  unite  in  you  :  you  excel  all  of  them,  in 
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that  wherein  they  moll  excelled  ;  and  there  is  now- 
feen  in  Cromwell,  not  only  the  name  of  a  gr-eat  gene- 
ral, but  even  of  valour  and  felicity  themfelves. 

Martial  praifes  however,  though  they  may  be  more 
fplendid  and  fpecious,  are  not  therefore  more  folid  and 
excellent,  than  thofe  contained  in  works  of  virtue. 
The  difficulty  is  greater  in  the  exercife  of  thefe  than  in 
military  affairs,  fince  with  other  accomplifhments  we- 
may  overcome  others,  but  with  thefe  only  ourfelves  ; 
which  is  fo  much  the  more  honourable  conqueft,  that 
fome  of  the  bell:  orators  have  faid,  **  they  who  conquer 
others  may  iHll  be  compared  to  men,  but  they  who- 
overcome  themfelves  are  very  like  to  God."  A  general 
who  wants  the  virtues,  tho'  he  may  excel  in  military 
glory,  Vvill  often  hurt  the  commonwealth,  or  caft  a 
blemiih  on  his  own  repoatation.  But  they  who  have 
been  famous  both  for  military  glory  abroad,  and  the 
praife  of  virtue  at  home,  have  not  only  preferved  and 
extended  the  commonwealth,  but  alfo  acquired  im- 
mortal fame  to  themfelves.  Such  is  the  power  of 
virtue,  that  men  of  this  character  mull:  be  not  only  dear 
to  their  fellow-citizens,  but  alfo  amiable  to  their  very^ 
enemies.  Of  thi.  character,  moft  noble  Cromwell,  do 
J  efteem  you  to  be  :  for  fo  many  virtues  have  flowed 
together  in  you,  and  thofe  fo  great  and  fplendid,  that 
they  feemed  to  have  contended  about  adorning  you, 
and,  when  they  had  adorned  you,  to  have  vied  among 
themfelves  for  the  primacy. 

And  iirfl,  let  us  confider  thofe  virtues  which  ferve  to 
reftrain  the  depraved  affaults  and  tumults  of  the  mind. 
There  is  nothing  lefs  in  our  power  than  the  affedlions 
of  this  fort,  which  live  in  us.  You  could  not  help  be- 
ing obnoxious  to  thefe  :  but  for  the  moft  part  you  fo 
contained  yourfelf,  that,  without  taking  away  any 
thing  from  nature,  you  throw  off  much  from  vice,  by 
continually  watching  and  oppofmg  thefe  atFe(ftions, 
when  no  tokens  of  the  conflict  outwardly  appeared. 
Who  ever  faw  you  elated  with  pride  ?  Who  ever,  burn- 
ing with  anger  ?  Who,  inflamed  with  luft  ?  Yet  occa- 
sions of  this  fort  frequently  offer  themfelves  to  one  who 
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is  a  warrior,  a  general,  and  a  conqueror  :  but  in  all 
thefe  cafes  you  fo  carried  yourfelf,  as  if  you  were  only 
your  own  mailer.  You  comnnanded  yourfelf,  before 
you  injoined  any  thing  to  a  foidier.  You  fupprefled 
your  own  anger,  before  you  fet  right  a  perfon  that  was 
miftaken,  or  puniflied  one  that  was  wicked.  Your 
mind  being  prepared  and  purged  from  defires,  you  put 
away  from  you  lull  and  avarice. 

For  a  leader  of  thofe  virtues  which  are  exercifed 
towards  others,  you  made  ufe  of  prudence :  nor  did 
you  only  confider  what  was  due  to  everyone,  but  what 
was  becoming  yourfelf,  and  agreeable  to  others ;  nor 
barely  perform  that  which  was  juH,  but  adminiller 
that  which  was  equitable  and  generous.  To  remove 
'  an  injury,  to  repel  a  force,  you  thought  a  trifling  vir- 
tue;  but,  to  lift  up  the  miferable,  to  comfort  the 
afflicted,  to  enrich  the  neceffitous,  you  reckoned  was  a 
trUe  and  folid  kind  of  goodnefs  ;  nor  did  you  defire  to 
be  applauded  for  your  hatred  to  vices,  but  commended 
for  your  love  to  virtues. 

In  the  higheil  licence  of  w^ar  nothing  was  lawful  to 
you,  but  what  w-as  fo  in  the  nature  of  things ;  nothing 
pleafed,  except  what  was  honeil.  You  held  your  fol- 
diers  to  their  duty,  not  by  force  or  authority,  but  by 
example.  The  laws  of  war  were  wrote  in  your  coun- 
tenance, they  were  filently  carried  about  in  your  afpc^l. 
Words  were  idle,  where  the  lelTons  were  given  in 
works.  The  foldiers  never  wanted  of  their  pay,  be- 
caufe  you  abated  of  your  own  to  make  it  up.  They 
who  needed  nothing  for  themfelves,  defired  fomething 
for  you  ;  you  who  made  them  not  only  moderate,  but 
abilinent.  You  firil  brought  religion  into  the  army, 
and  taught  your  foldiexs  to  war  moil  againft  vices  and 
irregular  delires. 

That  general  v^ill  at  lafl  know  how  to  dellroy  the 
enemy,  who  can  find  hew  to  preferve  his  own  foldiers. 
No  general  was  ever  more  tender  of  his  foldiers  than 
you.  You  loved  them,  abroad  in  the  battle,  and  at 
home  in  their  quarters,  as  your  own  children.  You 
watched  carefully  againft  all  their  inconveniences,  in- 
quired 
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quired  into  their  neceffities,  prevented  their  intreaties, 
foreftalled  their  fighs.  A  man  under  you  might  be 
difpleafed,  but  certainly  he  could  not  complain.  Did 
a  foldier  lie  before  you  wounded  with  a  random  fliot  ? 
You  leaped  from  your  horfe,  ran  up  to  him,  and  took  a 
part  of  his  grief  to  yourfelf.  If  he  wanted  a  bed, 
you  fpread  under  him  your  own  cloke,  which,  for  the 
affection  it  was  dene  with,  felt  fofter  than  down.  To 
another  you  offered  your  arms,  and  laid  him,  folded  ia 
themy  to  your  breaft,  and,  out  of  your  inborn  love, 
more  nobly  animated  him  with  the  throbbings  of  your 
heart.  You  pufhed  not  your  horfe  with  greater  force 
to  the  deftru6lion  of  an  enemy,  than  you  checked  and 
pulled  him  back  to  preferve  your  own  foldier.  In  the 
battle  you  inured  your  hand  to  flaughter  ;  in  the  camp, 
to  preferve  life.  You  judged  no  man  to  be  your 
enemy,  longer  than  he  exercifed  both  hatred  and  arms 
againfl  you.  Fighting,  and  unv/iiiing  to  be  con- 
quered, you  drove,  you  bore  him  down  :  fallen,  and 
overcome,  you  raifed,  you  cherilhed  him. 

There  was  nothing  fo  hateful  to  you  as  rapines  and 
burnings.  You  thought  it  an  impiety  to  rage  beyond 
death,  again fl  a  private  perfcn  ;    beyond    furreruiry, 


private  hate,  or  wicked  through  rafh  fufpi 
cion,  that  fo  you  might  take  vengeance  of  him  ;  but 
rather  feighned  an  innocence  for  many,  that  they  might 
cfcape  the  punifliments  appointed  for  them.  This 
one  kind  of  diflembling,  which  borders  on  piety,  high- 
ly pleafed  you. 

With  thefe  virtues  you  haveextinguiflied  all  envy  in 
the  foe  ;  procured  love  from  your  friends  ;  obtained 
the  favour  of  ail.  What  Pompey  the  great  found,  in 
a  fevere  illnefs  at  Naples,  when  the  whole  city  fecmed 
to  be  fick  and  to  recover  with  him ;  that  have  you  ex- 
perienced from  your  friends,  when,  after  fo  many  vic- 
tories, a  dangerous  diftemper  ailailcd  you,  which  was 
no  fooner  reported  over  the  Englift;  dominions,  but 
fuddenly  a  deep  fadnei^  feiaed  the  minds  of  ail,  and 
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the  whole  nation  fccTied  to  be  in  danj^er  with  you.  In 
the  wiilies  of  all,  life  was  unanimouily  decreed  for 
you,  on  whom  the  welfare  of  the  ccmmonwealth  was 
founded.  Yc.u  began  to  amend  ;  and,  being  out  of 
danger,  removed  the  glooi)  from  every  countenance. 
As  the  world  looks  gay  with  rays  every- where  diifufed 
over  it  by  the  fun,  fo  all  Engla-id  was  exhilarated  by 
the  news  of  your  recovery.  Cities,  forts,  towns, 
caftles,  villages,  grev/  warm  with  gratulations  ;  both 
the  higheft  and  the  loweft  leap'd  for  joy;  and  the  ci- 
tizen and  the  foldier  alike  danced  and  triumphed,  as 
if  the  flrength  that  you  had  regained,  had  been  his  own 
property.    ♦ 

This,  tho'  great  in  itfelf,  feemcd  to  portend  fome- 
thing  greater.  The  gods  aflenting,  the  citizens  call- 
ino-  you,  all  the  people  uniting  in  your  favour,  you 
have  afccnded  to  the  higheil:  point  of  military  empire  ; 
not  blindly  and  ralhly,  but  flowly  and  gently,  through 
the  degrees  of  offices  and  virtues ;  that  fo,  born  and 
formed  the  father  of  your  country,  you  fhould  preferve 
and  not  deRroy  it ;  advance,  and  not  deprefs  it ;  am- 
plify, and  nor  diminifh  it.  You  freed  the  citizens  not 
only  from  fear,  bat  alio  from  fufpicion,  when  you  dif- 
folved  a  parliament,  compofed  of  the  moil  grave  and 
wealthy  peifons,  becaufe  it  did  not  fo  much  confult 
the  interefl  of  the  people,  as  to  reduce  the  common- 
wealth to  be  fubjeft  to  its  ovv^n  will.  Ycu  difcovered 
certain  tokens  of  a  perpetual  domination  ;  that  they 
were  minded  to  keep  their  own  acquired  power,  and 
to  carry  on  the  adminiilration  of  public  affairs  more 
for  their  own  private  ends,  than  with  the  confent  of 
the  people  ;  that  they  had  not  performed  their  faith 
plighted  to  their  country,  by  eleding  fenators  out  of 
all  the  provinces,  nor  were  likely  for  the  future  to 
perform  it.  You  found  more  among  them  like  Caefar, 
who  retained  the  di6lator{hip,  than  like  Sylla,  who 
laid  it  down.  Find  with  a  love  of  virtue,  and  of 
your  country,  you  flew  to  help  it;  and,  becaufe  the 
thing  was  full  of  hazard,  you  added  might  to  right, 
and,  entering  the  court  with  the  authority  of  a  general, 
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broke  up  a  great,  a  rich,  a  full,  a  folemn  parliament, 
in  a  moment. 

I  do  not  confider  here  either  your  magnanimity,  or 
prudence,  or  celerity,  or  felicity  ;  feut  your  regard  to 
right  and  faith,  and  your  ftudy  of  liberty.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  feared  from  that  citizen,  who  hath  fnevvn 
himfelf  a  vindicator  of  right,  an  overthrower  of  am- 
bition, an  expeller  of  impotence.  He  is  to  be  cleared 
of  all  fufpicion,  who,  when  he  drove  out  others,  re- 
folved  to  extirpate  thofe  vices  which  grew  up  to  the 
hurt  of  the  commonwealth.  There  will  be  no  room 
to  fear  his  government  for  the  future,  whofe  arms  are 
hurtlefs,  and  whofe  force  is  moderated.  He  will  a6l 
more  innocently  in  peace,  who  hath  gone  thro'  the 
war  blamelefs.  He  who  clad  in  a  general's  robe  ab- 
ftained  from  injury,  veiled  in  a  prince's  gown  will  pro- 
mote all  manner  of  juftice.  He  who  deferved  well  of 
his  enemies,  cannot  deferve  ill  of  his  country. 

On  you  alone,  mofl  noble  Cromwell  (than  whom 
no  man  dares  wifli  or  think  of  any  thing  more  great), 
the  riches,  the  fortunci,  the  hopes  of  England  are  all 
built.  The  looks,  the  eyes  of  all  its  citizens,  big  with 
the  higheft  expectation,  are  cafl  upon  you.  Nor  is  it 
England  only,  but  all  Europe,  and  the  univerfal  world, 
that  turns  up  its  thoughts  to  you  ;  you,  the  fole  obje(^ 
of  their  minds.  PoRerity,  which  depends  on  you,  will 
not  only  admire  your  actions,  but  require  the  reafon 
of  them.  It  behoves  you  not  only  to  fatisfy  your,  own 
confcience,  but  alfo  the  expedation  and  defire  of  the 
whole  world.  P.eprefent  the  heroic  virtues  of  that 
idea,  whereof  f  have  fiiewn  you  to  be  the  example. 
In  the  greatnefs  of  your  mind,  adl  the  Alexander  ;  in 
your  military  fkill,  the  Pyrrhus;  in  your  valour,  the 
Scipio  ;  in  your  authority,  the  Papyrius ;  in  your  ardor 
the  Marcellus ;  in  your  prudence,  theFabius;  in  your 
fubtilty,  the  Hannibal  ;  in  your  conftancy,  the  ^mi- 
lianus  ;  in  your  felicity,  the  Cssfar.  Tovvards  your 
citizens,  fliew  yourfelf  a  Camillus,  a  Pompey,  an 
Agefilaus,  an  Agis,  an  Epaminondas.     Towards  your 
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enemies,  exhibit  a  Brafidas,  a  Lyfander,  a  Rutilianus, 
a  Metellus,  a  Gylippus,  a  Ludlatius.  In  your  faith, 
fland  forth  a  Regulus  ;  in  your  abflinence,  a  Fabricius  ; 
in  your  moderation  a  Curtiusj  in  your  integrity,  a 
Cato ;  in  your  patience,  a  Themillocles ;  in  your  gra- 
vity, a,  Cimon.  To  fum  up  all,  Inspect  yourself. 
You  alone  are  fufficient  to  exprefs  the  virtues  of  them 
all.  Comport  yourfelf  as  you  have  hitherto  done  ; 
for  you  are  he,  who,  unlefs  you  deviate  from  youtfelf, 
cannx)t  be  a  bad  man  ;  if  you  imitate  yourfelf,  cannot 
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AGitators,  grow  troublefomc  to  Cromwell,.  9a, 
91.  declare  againfl:  the  king,  91,  reafon  of 
their  being  fet  up,  119. 
Algerines,  admiral  Blake  makes  a  peace  with  them, 

187. 
Army,   draw  up  a  charge    of  high    treafon    againft 
eleven    members    of  the   houfe  of  commons,  81, 
grow  jealous  of  Cromwell,  84.  prote<ft  the  parlia- 
ment,   87.  offended  with  Cromwell,  88.  draw  up 
a  declaration,  and  a  vindication  of  their  proceed- 
ings,  119,  &c. 
Afhburnham,  Mr.  negotiates  for  the  king,  92. 
Alflon,  fir  Arthur,  commands  in  Drogheda,  38. 
Authority,  in  a  magiilrate,  when  it  ceafes,  15. 


B. 

* 

BArkflead,  Mr.  his  relation  of  Cromwell's  inter- 
ment in  Nafeby  field,  212. 
Bate,  his  charader  of  Cromwell's  regiment,  20. 

Berkeley 
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Berkeley,  fir  John,  receives  a  meflage  from  Cromwell, 
concerning  the  king,  83.  Cromwell  difccurfes  with 
him  in  favour  of  his  majefty,  84.  An  account  of 
what  pafled  between  Cromwell  and  him  upon  the 
former's  leaving  the  king's  interefl ,  92,  &  feq. 

Bifhops,  king  Charles's,  their  charadler  by  lord 
Falkland,  222.  note,  and  by  a  late  author, 
223,   n. 

Blake,  admiral,  fent  to  the  Mediterranean,  187.  con- 
cludes a  peace  with  Algiers,  189.  def^roys  the  (hips 
and  forts  at  Tunis,  ib.  exadls  60,000  1.  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Tufcany,  ib.  fends  home  fixteen  fiiips  richly 
laden  with  efPeds,  190.  with  Montague  blocks  up 
the  forts  of  Cadiz,  ib.  where  they  deflroy  the  plate- 
fieetj'ib.  dellroys  another  plate-fleet  in  the  Canaries, 
191.  dies  olF  Plymouth,  192.  his  character,  ib. 
regard  for  the  honour  of  his  nation,  193. 

Bourdeaux,  Mr.  embaiTador  to  Cromwell,  his  ha- 
rangue, 210,  See. 

Broghill,  lord,  a  converfatlon  between  Cromwell  and 
him,  97.  one  of  the  committee  to  perfuade  Cromwell 
to  accept  the  title  of  king,  256,  &  feq.  talks  to 
Cromwell  of  reftoring  the  king,  161.  ftopt  by  Crom- 
well v/hen  going  over  to  the  king,  206.  goes  to  fee 
Ormond  with  the  protedor's  leave,  207. 

Burnet,  his  remark  on  the  ftate  of  Scotland  after 
Cromwell's  conqueft  of  it,  76.  what  he  fays  concern- 
ing the  charge  againft  the  king,  104.  concerning 
the  king's  death,  105.  and  Cromwell's  part  in  it, 
107. 


C. 

C.£SAR,  his  didatorlhip  better  than  the  preceding 
times,   142.   dignifies  the  titles  of  didator  and 
imperator,   177. 
Calamy,  Mr.  oppofes  Cromwell's  fmgle  government, 

Cambridge, 
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Cambridge,    Latin  verics  writ  there    on    Cromweirs 

death,  3  10. 
Capel,lord,  Croniwell's  fpeech  againft  him,  131. 
Cardenas,  de,  emhaffador  from  Spain  to  Cromwell,  1 80. 
Carthagena,  Cromwell  had  his  eye  particularly  there- 
on in  his  Wefl-'ndia  expedition,  187,  n. 
Cav^aliers,  how  Cromwell  managed  them,  166. 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  his  fpeech  againft  Cromwell, 

113,  Sec. 
Charaders,   different  ones  of  men  who  a£l  from  the 

fame  principles,  2. 
Charles  1.  king,  his  concelfiors  to  the  parliament,  10. 
Goes  to  SwOtlind,  ib.  pompoufly  received  at  his  re- 
turn to  London,  11.    A  ralh  i\^p  of  his  that  began 
the  rupture  between  him  and  the  pariiamfent,  14. 
fets  up  his  ilandard  at  Nottingham,  15.  motives  of 
feizing  him  by  the  army,  78,   a  defign  to  rei^ore 
him  by  means  of  the  independents,    81,    82.   better 
pleafed  than  in  the  hands  of  the  prefbyterians,  82, 
receives    a  dutifui    addrefs  from  the  army,  ib.  his 
indifcreti^n  and  haughtinefs  ruin  him,  85.  his  high 
confideration   of  himfeli,  86.  Wellwood's  character 
of  him,   ib.  efcapes,   by  CrcmwelTs  advice,  to  the 
Ifle  of  Wight,  91.  reafons  of  Cromwell's  abandon- 
ing his  interefr,  92,  &  feq.  his  hypocrify  to  Crom- 
well, 96,  &  leq.  every  thi  ;g  contributes  to  his  fall, 
99.  votes  of  the  parliament  in  his  favour,   loi.  put 
a  flop  to  by  Cromwell,   loz.  brought  to  Windlbr, 
and  votes  pafTed  for  his  trial,   103.  charge  againfl 
him,    104.  his  death,  and  the  errors  of  his  reign, 
ic6.  his  infmcerity  towards    the  parliament,    108. 
bills  which  he  refufes  to  pafs,   12:;,  n.  compared  to 
Cromwell  in  his  perfon  and  acquirements,  213.  in 
his  natural  abilities,  penetration,  and  manner,  215. 
why  fo  extremely  popular  among  the  clergy,  216,  n. 
his  piety,  virtue,  and  affability,  ib.  his  humanity, 
good-nature,  and  perfonal  courage,   218.   his  fince- 
rity  and  enthufiafm,  219.  a  martyr  to  the  pride  of 
the  ecclefiaftics,  222.  his  juflice  in  the  civil  admi- 
niUration,  and  zeal  to  his  country,  223,  repeatedly 
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violated  his  coronation-oath,  228.  adls  of  ufurpa- 
tion  he  committed,  ib.  laid  afide  parliaments,  229. 
what  his  judges  were,  ib.  infincere  in  his  declara- 
tions to  parliament,  ib.  diftrufled  by  his  friends, 
230.  his  heroic  death  no  proof  of  his  fincerity,  231. 

Charles  II.  king,  crowned  in  Scotland,  64.  his  pro- 
ceedings there  ib.  marches  into  England,  whither 
Cromwell  follows  him,  6'j.  flops  at  Worcefter, 
where  Cromwell  comes  up  with  him,  6%.  lofes  the 
battle  of  Worcefter,  71.  efcapes  into  France,  72, 
a  report  of  his  reftoration,  which  Cromwell  con- 
verfes  upon,  160.  makes  propofals  to  Cromwell, 
which  are  rejeded,  162,  n.  a  gentleman  converfes 
with  him  in  the  dark,  which  Cromwell  knows  of, 
207. 

Charles  Guftavus,  king  of  Sweden,  Cromwell's  fa- 
vourite ally,  202. 

Clarendon,  lord,  his  charafter  of  CromwelPs  troops, 

27- 
Chelfea-college,    the    ufe  Cromwell  defigned  it  for, 

2c6. 

Cooper,  a  ftory  of  his  related  by  Mr.  Locke,  125. 

Commons,  houfe  of,  remonflrate  on  the  ftate  of  the 
nation,  12.  See  parliament. 

Commonwealth,  inftituted  after  the  king's  death,  129. 

Cofins,  bilhop,  feveral  remarkable  particulars  concern- 
ing him,  224,  n. 

Council  of  oincers,  their  declaration,  144.  n.  a  lift  of 
them,  146.  n. 

Council  of  ilate,  a  Mil  of  the  members  of  it,  130.  dif- 
folved  by  Cromwell,  138. 

Council,  proteitant,  in/oppofition  to  tlKit  de  propagan- 
da fide  at  Rome  ;  projefl  of  fuch  an  one  by  Crom- 
well, 206. 

Cowley,  Mr.  Abraham,  prejudiced  againft  Cromwell, 
234.  examination  of  his  difcourfe  concerning  Crom- 
well's government,  234,  &  feq. 

Cromwell,  colonel  John,  attempts  to  work  on  his 
coufinin  the  king's  favour,  105. 

Crqm- 
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Cromwell,  Oliver,  inconriflent  manner  of  treat- 
ing his  charadter,  4.  his  name  no  difhonour  to  the 
Kr.giifli  nation,  5.  his  defcent,  6.  education,  8.  firft 
rife  to  popularity,  ib.  his  zeal  for  the  grand  remon- 
finance^   13.  difcourfe  thereon   with  lord  Falkland, 
ib.  had  defigned  to  go  to  the  American  plantations, 
ib.  raifes,  and  artfally  proves  a  troop  of  horfe,  with 
which   he   recv^tmrnends    himfeif  farther,   18.  made 
lieutcnent'genera],    does  wonders,  and  is  in  great 
danger,  19.  charader  of  his  regiment  by  Bate,  20, 
n.  his  own  account  of  the  reformation  he  brought 
into  the  army,   ib.  is  inurumental  in  winning  the 
battle  of  Marilon-moor,    22.    gains    the    name  of 
Ironfidcs,  23.    mifreprefcnted  by  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale  and  lord  Hollis,  ib.  is  envied  and  oppofed,  but 
^    keeps  his  ground,  and  does  farther  fervice,  23*  com- 
mands both  horfc  and  foot  v;ith  equal  eafe,  25.  his 
fuccefs  in  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  ib.  difference  be- 
tween his  troops  and  the  king's,  27.  all  that  Fairfax 
atchieved  ought  to  be  afcribcd  to  him,  ib.  in  great 
peril  at  Nafeby,  29.   his  fuccefs  after  that  adion, 
ib.  fuppreffes  the  clubmen,  advifes  the  ftorming  of 
Briftol,  and  takes  fev^rai  places,  30,  31.  how   em- 
ployed between  the  iirft  and  fecond  civil  war,  32. 
his  part  in  the  fecond  war,  33.   he  wins  the  battle  of 
Frellon,  34.  marches  into  Scotland,  and  fettles  af- 
fairs there,  ib.  at  his  return  receives  the  thanks  of 
the  parliament,  35.  offered  the  command  in  Ireland, 
which  he  accepts  with  relutlance,  ib.  provides  ex- 
peditioufly  for  the  difcharge  of  his  commiiTion,   36. 
fends  fuccours  to  Dublin,  who  raife  the  fiege  before 
hi^  arrival,  37.  arrives  at  Dublin,  ib.  reviews  his 
army,   38.  takes  Drogheda  by  florm,  ib.  puts  the 
garrifon  to  the  fvvoid  by  v/ay  of  terror,  ib.  does  the 
fame  at  Wexford,  ^9,  40.   good  effecl  of  thefe  feve- 
rities,    jj.o.    refufes  to  go  into  winter  quarters,  ib. 
takes  Rofs,  and  receives    the   fubmiiiion  of  other 
places,  ib.  defies  Ormond,  41.  attempts  Duncan- 
non,  ib.    and  Waterford,    ib.    retires  into  winter- 
quarters,  ib.  is  fent  for  to  pngland,  42.    but  yet 
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takes    the    field,    42.    reduces    feveral  places,    ib. 
Storms  Gowrani  and  Kilkenny,  which  both  furren- 
der,   43.   cxcufes  himfelf  to  the  parliament,  44.  fets 
down  before  Clonmell,  45.  takes  it  by  florm,  ib. 
rifes  to  prodigious  interell:,  46.  called  home  by  a 
new  order,  47.    goes  to  London  in  triumph,    48. 
perfuades  the  council  to  a  war  with  Scotland,  ib. 
his  fpeech  to  general  Fairfax  thereupon,  49.  is  made 
captain-ger.eral  in  the  room  of  Fairfax,  5 1 .  fets  out 
for  Scotland,  ib.  his  reception  on  the  way,  52,  53, 
enters  Scotland,  and  forbids  all  injuries  to  the  na- 
tives, 53.  after  attempting  unfuccefsfully  to  draw  the 
Scots  to  a  battle,  is  attacked  by  them  in  his  quarters 
at  Mufleborough,  54.  routs  them,  ib.  defies  general 
Leiley,  ib.  marches   backwards  and  forwards,   55. 
is  in  danger,  ib.  is  in  great  diilrefs  at  Dunbar,   56. 
how  he  heartens  his  otficers,  58.  totally  routs  the 
Scottiih  army,  59,  60.  draws  up  a  narrative  of  that 
viclory,  60.  takes  poileflion  of  Edinburgh  tow!i,  61. 
fummons    the    caitle,  ib.    befieges  it  in  form,  62. 
takes  it,  63.  his  proceedings  in  Scotland,  64.   falls 
fick,  but  recovers,   and  takes  the  field  again,  65. 
fends  forces  into  Fife,  who  win  a  battle,  66.  takes 
St.  John's  town,  67.  follows  the  king  into  England, . 
68.  comes  up  with  him  at  Worceiler,  68,  69.  wins 
the  battle  of  Worceiler,  71.   his  letter  to  the  parlia- 
ment thereupon,  ib.  marches  in  a  triumphant  man- 
ner up  to  Londoif,  74.  receives  the  thanks  of  the 
parliament,    and  has  large  grants  made  him,    75. 
conclufion   of  his  military  charader,  -]-].   dvfended 
Irom  the  charge  of  cruelty,  ib.  reafon  of  his  having 
the  king  feized,  78,  &  feq.  defigned  to  play  him 
ofFagainft  the  prefbyterians,  81.  and  to  rellore  him 
by  means  of  the  independents,  82.  behaves  openly 
to  his  majelly,  ib.  his  meifage  and  dilcourfes    to 
Sir  John  Berkeley.  83.  fufpeded  thereupon  by  the 
army,    84.  marches  to  Weflminfler  to  protect  the 
parliament,  87.  his  zeal  for  the  king  offends  both 
the  parliament  and  the  army,  89.  to  fecure  himfelf, 
he  fends  away  the  king,  and  abandons  his  intereft, 

90, 
I 
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fo,  91.  quiets  the  levellers,  92.  v^Iiat  pafTecI  hr* 
tvveen  Sir  John  Berkely  and  him  upon  his  quittino- 
the  king's  interell,  93,  &  feq.  more  amhitioul 
views  aicnbed  to  him  than  he  really  had,  95.  (lory  of 
his  being  deceived  by  the  king,  96.  a  difcourfe  on 
that  lubjea  between,  him  and  lord  Brocrhiil,  q- 
every  thing  contr]i>utes  to  his  rife,  99.  |rovys  vio- 
ent  agamit  the  king,  ib.  fpeaks  againit  him  in  pa  - 
hament,  100.  writes  againll  addreirinp-  him,  ibid 
prevents  the  parliament's  afling  in  the  king's  favcjr* 

103,  whan  he  faid  concerning  proceeding  ao-ainlt 
the  king,  ibid,   and  a   breach  of  truil  in  monarchs, 

104.  no  commcnweElth's  man,  bat  in  earned  when 
he  treated  with  the  king,  106.  how  far  the  kino-'s 
death  to  be  imputed  to  him,  107;  a  prcHcientlu 
the  art  of  governing  parties,  112.  too  hard  for  the 
earlofManchefler,  115.  whom  he  fucceeds  in  his 
command,  116.  his  views  in  promctinp-  the  {elf-^ 
denying  ordinance,  ib.  fpeech  in  favour  of  it,  ibfn 
recommended  by  Fairfax  to  the  parliament,  1*17' 
being  fufpeded  by  the  parliament,  he  fets  the  army 
againftthem,  118.  fets  up  the  agitators,  and  why, 
1 19.  which  fecures  him,  and  terrifies  the  parliament, 
121.  inveighs  in  the  houfe  againft  the  army  ;  but' 
being  fufpecled,  iiies  to  it,  ib.  eludes  a  charge  in 
thehouie  by  diffimulation,  122.  fleals  out  of  the 
houfe  upon  another  charge,  123.  fupprefles  the  le- 
vellers by  his  perfonal  bravery,  124.  125,  126.  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  parties,  and  deals  craftily  with 
them  all,  17,7.  &  feq.  fpeaks  in  the  charader  both 
of  a  general  and  a  member  of  parliament,  ib.  his 
preteniions  to  devotion  one  of  his  great  enpines, 
129  made  one  of  the  council  of  ilate,  13©.  his 
fpeech  againlt  lord  Capel,  131.  holds  a  conference 
about  fettling  the  government,  ib.  relation  of  that 
coiiierence,  245.  has  another  with  Whitelock  on 
the  fame  fubjed,  133.  relation  of  it,  247.  exafpe- 
raies  the  army  againlt  the  parliament,  136.  vhich 
he  diliolves  by  ibrce,  137.  has  a  conference  with 
me  city  divines,  135.  writes  to  cardinal  de  Retz 


^^  ij6. 
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136,  n.  difTolves  the  council  of  flate,   138.  advan*^ 
tages  of  thefc  bold  proceedings,   139.  what  his  pa- 
ncgyrift    fays    of   them,    140.   n.  his  proteaorfnip 
better  than  the  commonwealth,   143.  calls  his  nrfr 
parliament,    ib.    form    of   his    fummons,    144,  n. 
which   paiTes   the    inilrument  of  government,   147. 
unites   the  three  kingdoms,  ib.  his   oath  and  inau- 
guration, as  protedor,  i  50.  calls  his  fecond  parlia- 
ment,  151.  fpeech  to  it,  ib.  calls  his   third  parlia- 
ment,  155.  which    debates  upon  the  government, 
ib.  and  afterwards  ojfer  him  the  crov.m,    i^j.  after 
much  deliberation  he  refufes  it,  ib.  his  conferences 
v/ith  the  commons  com.mittee  thereupon,  255,  &  feq. 
how  terrified  from  accepting  the  title  of  king,  157. 
n.  v/hat  he  fays   to  lord  Broghill  of  king  Charles 
ir.    161.   applied    to  privately  and  ineitedually  in 
behalf  of  that  prince,    161,    n.  confirmed  protec- 
tor by  the  humble  petition  and  advice,  ib.  fubllance 
of   that    inlcrument,    162.  eilablifhes  the  other  or 
upper  hcufe,  which  weakens  his  intereft  in  the  low- 
er,  163,  makes  a  fpeech  to  both  houfes  in  the  regnal 
ftile,    165.  diiTolves  them    upon  their  debating  his 
authority,  ibid,  defence  of  thefe  arbitrary  lieps  in 
him,  ibid,  his  managenrient  of  the  feveral  parties, 
166.  Sc  feq.  plots  againil  him,  and  his  lenity  to  the 
confpirators,    169,    &  feq.  his   adminiilration  v^ry 
little  (lained  with  blood,    173.  inititutes  m.aJGr-ge- 
nerals,   174.  but  foon  fuppreffes  tjiem,  ibid,  a  ge- 
neral view  of  his  government  at  home,   17^.  initi- 
tutes a  college  at  Durham,    ]y6,    account  of  that 
inliituticn,  ib.  n.  his  tendernefs  of  the  clergy,  ib. 
digniiies  the  title  of  protestor,   177.    his  war  with 
the   Dutch,    178.  grants  them  a  peace  upon  hard 
conditions,  179,  takes  part  with  the  French  againll 
Spain,   180.    whether  in  this  he  adled  confidently 
with  the  interefc    of   his  country,    181.  ext/acft  of 
his  manifefto  relating  to  the  Spanifli  depredations, 
ib.  &  feq.  fends  a  fleet  againil  Hifpaniola  and  Cu- 
ba,   185.    which    only    takes    Jamaica,    ib.    fends 
Blake  to  the  Mediterranean,   1B7.  extrad  from  the 

5  Craftf^ 
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•Craftfman  relating  to  his  Well-India  expedition,  ib. 
&  feq.  concludes  his  alliance  with  France,  and  his 
fyiips  dellroy  the  plate-deets  at  Cadiz,  and  the  Ca- 
naries, 190,  191.  extracl  from  a  fpeech  of  Mr. 
Pulteney's  concerning  his  manner  of  returning  in- 
fults,  194,  Sc  feq.  fuccefs  of  his  arms  by  land,  197. 
Dunkirk  delivered  up  to  his  troops,  198.  further 
reflexions  on  his  alliance  with  France.  199.  his  de- 
iign  to  quit  the  French,  and  efpoufe  the  Spanidi  in* 
terefl,  upon  feeing  the  balance  of  power  changed, 
201.  his  great  power  and  interell  with  foreign  Hates, 
ib.  his  rigid  juftice  towards  the  Portuguefe  embaiTa- 
dor's  brother,  202.  will  not  fulFer  the  French  king 
to  call  himfelf  king  of  France,  203.  obliges  the 
duke  of  Savoy  to  favour  his  proteitant  fubjedls,  204. 
faves  eertain  Huguenots  in  F'rance,  ib.  his  defiga 
of  a  college  in  oppofitiou  to  that  dc  propaganda 
fide  at  Rome,  206.  his  letter  to  the  prince  ofTa- 
rente,  205.  &c.  his  univerfal  correfpondence,  and 
impenetraBle  fecrecy,  206.  has  fpies  every  where, 
207.  trufls  nor.e  buc  his  fecretary  Thurloe,  and  him 
not  always,  ib.  his  meflage  to  France  about  the 
bufmefs  of  Dunkirk,  208.  which  not  only  fecures 
the  place,  but  produces  a  folemn  embafTy  to  him, 
209.  cardinal  Mazarine's  and  Mr.  de  Bourdeaux's 
compliments  to  him,  210.  he  dies  pofTelfed  of  fo- 
vereign  power,  211.  conjeClures  about  the  place  of 
his  interment,  212.  third  of  September  fortunate 
and  fatal  to  him,  213.  compared  to  king  Charles, 
in  his  perfon  and  acquirements,  ib.  in  his  natural 
abilities,  eloquence,  penetration,  and  manners, 
214.  Sir  Philip  Warwick's  piclure  of  him,  215.  n. 
in  his  piety,  virtue,  and  affability,  217.  in  his 
humanity,  good  nature,  and  perfonal  courage,  218. 
in  his  fmcerity  and  enthufiafm,  219.  in  his  admi- 
nillration  of  affairs,  223.  and  zeal  for  his  country, 
"226.  his  charader  fummed  up,  ^32.  remarks  on 
Mr.  Cowley's  difcourfe,  by  way  of  vifion,  con- 
cerning the  government  of  Oliver  Cromv/ell,  234, 
^40. 

CL2  D. 
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D. 


DANES,  upon  what  terms  admitted  into  allianc© 
with  the  Englifh,  201. 
Depredations,    Spanifh,    as    fet    forth  in  Cromwell's 

irianifeflo,  182. 
Derby,  countefs  of,  defends  and  furrenders  the  Ifle  of 

Man,  75. 
Drogheda,  taken   by  florm,  with  a  terrible  (laughter. 

Dryden,  Mr.  his  heroic  flanzas  on  the  lord  proteiPcor, 

295,  &  feq. 
Dublin,  fiege  of,  raifed  by  colonel  Jones,  37. 
DufFus,  lord,  obliged  to  furrender  St.  John's  town  to 

Cromwell,  6^, 
Dugdale,   Sir  William,  accufes  Cromwell  of  cowar- 
dice, 23. 
Dunbar,  Cromwell  and  his  army  in  diftrds  there,  56, 

57,  battle  of,  won  by  Cromwell,  58,  59. 
Dundafs,    Sir    William,     defends    Edinburgh    caRle 

againft  Cromwell,  61.  delivers  it  up,  63. 
Dunkirk,    fiege  and  battle  of,   198,    199.  refle<5lions 

on  the  fale  of  it,  199.  a  defign  to  trick  Cromwell 

of  it,  208. 
Durham,  a  college  inRituted  there  by  Cromwell  for 

the  convenience  of  the  northern  itudents,  J76. 
Dutch,    a  war  between  them  and  the  Englifh,  178. 

which  produces  feveral  bloody  fights  at  fea,  ib.  179. 

fue  to  Cromwell  for  a  peace,  ib.  who  grants  them, 

©ne  upon  very  fevere  conditions,  ib. 


E. 

Chard,  his  ftory  of  a    private  application   from 
king  Charles   II.   to  Cromwell',    161,   n.   his  pa*- 
negyric  on  CromwelPs  government,   173. 
Edinburgh  caiHe,  fiege  and  furrendry  of,  61,  62,  63. 


INDEX. 


F. 


FAirfax,  general,  his  charadler,  27.  all  his  fuccefs 
to  be  aicribed  to  Cromwell,  ib.  4s  againfl  a  war 

with  the  Scots,  49.  Cromwell  attempts   to  fatisfy 

him,    50.    lays  down    his    commifnon,  51.  and  is 

facceeded  by  Cromwell,  ib. 
Falconbridge,  lord,  Cromwell's  fon-in-law,  fent  with 

a  folemn  embaiiy  to  France,  201. 
Falkland,  lord,  extra^l  of  a  fpeech  of  his  concerning 

the  bllhops  of  his  time,  222,  n. 
Fife,  a  battle  there,   won  by  Cromwell's  lieutenants, 

66» 
Fifth-moriarchy-men,    how    managed   by    Cromwell, 


168. 


Fleets,  Spinim,  dellroy'd  by  Cromwell's,   190,   192. 
France',    ri:es    for    Croniweli's    friendlhip,   179.    who 

tcJ;es  his  part  againfr  Spain,  i8o,  whether  this  was 

doing  right,   159. 


GAGE^  a  priefr,  informs  Cromwell  how  wej^k  and 
wealthy  the  Spaniards  were  in  America,  181. 
Gerard,  Mr.  beheaded  for  a  plot  againft  Cromwell, 

169. 
Giilebrand,  an  almanack-maker,  profecuted  by  Laud 
for  leaving  the  popifn  laints  out  of  his  kalendar. 


■  01     p 


Government,  conferences  on  the  fettling  of  it,   131, 

Gvowram,  taken  by  Cromwell,  43. 

Grievances,  public,  inquired  into,  and  by  whoin, 
10.  new  ones,   i  i. 

Grimllon,  Sir  Harbottle,  charges  Cromwell  ineffec- 
tually in  the  houfe  of  commons,  123. 

Q.  .3  H. 
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H. 


'Ewet,  do6:or,  executed  for  a  confpiracy  againil 
^  Cromvveii,    173. 
Hifpaniola,  the  Engliih  fail  in  their  attempt  thereon^ 


185. 


Kcliis,  lord,  accufes  Cromwell  of  cowardice,  25. 
Huguenots,  French,  faved  by  Cromwell  frojei  punifn- 
ment,  204, 


I. 

JAmaica,  taken  by  Penn  and  Venables,  iSc. 
Jews,  admitted  by  Cromwell    into  England,  and 
why,  206. 
Inaugurations,  Cromwell's  two,  150,  163. 
LiKrument   of  government,   fubfiance  of  it,   147,  & 

feq. 
Jones,  colonel,  raifes  the  Hege  of  Dublin,  37. 
Joyce,  cornet,    the    fiory  of  his  feizing  the  king  at 

Holmby-houfe,  j'^^  n. 
Ireland,  ftate  of  that  kino-dom  when  Cromwell  was 

fent  there,  35. 
Iretcn,  left  by  Cromwell  his   deputy  in  Ireland,  46. 

his  fuccefs  there,  ib.    a    zealous    commonwealth's 

man,  ic6.    drives  on  the  king's  death,  107. 
Ironfides,  Cromwell  fo  called,  23. 
liles,  EritiCi,  completely  reduced  to  the  parliament's 

obedience,  75. 
Judges,  king  Charles's,  their  charadler,  223. 


K. 

QT' liken ny,  taken  by  Cromwell,  44. 

Killing  no  Murder,   dedication  of  the  pam.phlec 
lo  called,  171,  n. 

Kine^ 
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Kin^,  no  mOTQ  judifiahle  when    he  exceeds  his  au.ho- 
rity  than  a  conllable,  i6. 


L. 

LAmbert,  general,  wins  a  battle  in  Fife,  66»  con- 
tells  the  paflage  at  Waninston-bridge.  6S* 

Laud,  archbiihop,  licenfes  popifh  and  forbids  protef- 
tant  books,  223,  n.  proiecates  an  almanack-maker, 
224,  n. 

Lawyers,  Cromwell  advances  the  moil  able,  175. 

Lenthal,  Mr.  William,  reproved  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons for  cenfuring  the  long  parliament,  17. 

Lefly,  general,  fends  an  equivocal  mefTage  to  Crom- 
well, 55.  avoids  an  engagement,  which  Cromwell 
feeks,  ib.  againll  fighting  at  Dunbar,  58.  routed 
there,  59. 

Levellers,  quelkd  by  Cromwell,  91.  fuppreiTed  by 
his  perfonal  bravery,  i  24.  &  feq.  their  declaration 
to  the  general  and  parliament,  124.  how  managed 
afterwards  by  Cromwell,  168. 

Locke,  Mr.  his  thoughts  concerning  refiftance  to  a 
prince,  15,  16,  17.  a  (lory  of  his  concerning  Crom- 
well, 123.  his  verfes  on  Cromwell,  295. 

Lockhart,  Mr.  Cromwell's  embaffador  to  the  French 
court,  his  remonltrances  there,  197,  204,  208. 

Londoners  procure  votes  in  their  favour,  87. 

Loretto,  church  of,  the  Romans  in  pain  for  it,  185. 

Ludlow,  a  faying  of  Cromv/elPs  related  by  him,  1 18, 
n.  fulpeds  Cromv/ell,  and  what  he  fays  to  him 
thereupon,  128.  vv^hat  he  fays  of  Cromweirs  beino- 
teniiied  from  accepting  the  kinglhip,  157,  n. 


M. 

MAjor-generals,  inftltuted  and  fappre/Ted,   174. 
Manifefto,  Cromweirs  againfl  Spain,  181'. 

0^4  Mardyke, 
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Mardyke,  taken  by  the  Englifti  and  French,  and  de- 
livered up  to  the  former,  197. 

Marflon  moor,  the  battle  there,  22. 

iviazarine,  cardinal,  engages  Cromwell  to  the  French 
intereil,  180.  v/rites  to  Turenne  about  the  impor- 
tance of  his  friendfhip,  197.  complains  of  Crom- 
well, but  at  the  fame  time  complies,  207.  his  com- 
plim^ents  to  Cromwell,  209.  of  whom  he  Hands 
greatly  in  awe,  2 1  o. 

]\^  em  hers,  the  five,  demanded  by  the  king  in  a  hoilile 
way,   14.  eleven,  impeached  by  the  army,   81. 

Mexico,  viceroy  of,  with  his  lady,  perifh  in  an  en- 
gagement off  of  Cadiz  190. 

Milton,  his  remark  on  the  inconfiflency  of  what  was 
faid  by  king  Charles's  friends,  91,  n.  Latin  fecreta- 
ry  of  Cromwell,  176. 

Mob,  London,  infult  the  parliament,.87. 

Montague,  admiral,  with  Blake,  blocks  up  the  port 
of  Cadiz,  where  the  Spanilh  plate-fieet  is  deilroy- 
ed,  190. 

Monrroie,  marquis  of,  his  unfortunate  letter  from 
Scotland  caufes  the  king  to  break  off  the  confe- 
rences at'Ux bridge,  109^  &  feq.  copy  of  that  letter, 
•Append.  No.  L  265. 

Mcriand,  Mr.  deteds  Willis  to  the  king,  207.  like  to 
be  killed  by  Cronnvell,  207. 

Morgan,  major-general,  commands  the  6000  Englifh 
in'Flanders,  197.  fets  down  before  Dunkirk,  198. 
prevents  the  French  from  rSifmg  that  fiege,  ibid, 
wins  the  battle  of  Dunkirk,  199.  upon  which  the 
town  furrenders,  ib. 


N. 

NAfeby  fight,  a,ccount  of  it,  25.  the  king's  loft 
in   it,   28.    confequences  of  it,   29.   Cromwell 
faid  to  be  buried  in  the  field  where  it  was  fought, 

Nifmes^ 


INDEX. 

Nirmes,-a  tumult  there,  which  Cromwell  prevents  the 

ili  ciiecis.  of,  204 


O. 

ORIeans,    father,    what   he  fays  of  the  charaflers 
of  Fairfax   and  Cromv/ell,    27,   what  of  Ciom- 
wcirs  condu6l  in  Scotland,  ^5. 
Orniond,  marquis  of,  routed,  37.  defied  by  Cromwell, 

Other  houfe,  in  imitation    of  the  houfe  of  peers,  efta- 
bliflied  by  Cromwell,  6^'  iiiiof  its  members,  164,  n. 


P. 

iAnep-ync  on  Cromwell  bv  the  Portueuefe  embafTa- 
dor,  quoted,  25,  28,  35,  n.  140,  kc.  iraiiiiation 
of  the  fubftance  of  it,  311,  &  feq. 

Pantaleon  S:i,  don,  thcr  juilice  done  on  him  by  Crom- 
well, 202. 

Parliament;  Britlih,  fenfe  of  one  concerning  rtuiiv.ncQf 

Parliament,  the  long,  charafler  of  it,  9.  8zc.  breaks 
with  the  king,  14.  infulted,  and  pfoteded  by  the 
army,  87.  oltended  at  Cromwell,  89.  pafs  fev^eral 
votes  in  the  king's  favour,  100.  which  Cromwell 
renders  inefFectual,  ^o^.  terrified  by  the  army,  and 
fend  to  treat  Vv^ith  it,  J  20.  Cromwell  difiblves  it  by 
force,  137. 

*  — Cromwell's    firH,    143.    which  pafTes  the 

inRrument  of  governmient,  147.  his  fecond,  151. 
Cromwell's  fpeech  to  it,  ib.  his  third,  15-5.  which 
debate  upon  the  inilrument  of  government,  ib.  ofFer 
him  the  crown,  157.  which  after  deliberation  he  re- 
fufes,  160.  his  conferences  with  their  committee 
upon  that  fubjeCt,  Append.  No,  II.  255,  &  feq. 
diffolved,   :65. 

Venn 
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Penn,  vice-admiral,  commands  in  a  Vv^efl-India  expcr 
dicion,  185.  takes  Jamaica,  ib.  put  in  the  Temper, 
386. 

Penruddock,  colonel,  executed  for  an  infurreclion^ 
170. 

Petition  and  advice,  the  humble,  conRrming  Cromwell, 
in  the  protectorate,  162. 

Plots  againfl  Cromwell,  132,  &  feq. 

Portugal,  forced  by  Cromwell  to  fend  an  embafTador 
to  beg  for  peace,  201. 

Prejudices,  party,  reflecdons  on  them,  i.  effeds  of 
them  in  the  inftance  of  our  own  troubles,  3. 

Prefbyterians,  how  managed  by  Cromwell,  167. 

Preflon,  battle  of,  won  by  Cromwell,  33. 

Protedlor,  lord,  Cromwell  made  fo  by  the  inilrument 
of  government,  147.  his  inauguration,  150.  digni- 
fies that  title,  177.  which  fignihes  more  in  him  than 
either  king  or  emperor,  ibid. 

PufFendorf,  a  remarkable  inftance  related  by  him  con- 
cerning Cromwell,  203. 

Pulteney,  Mr.  extradl  from  a  fpeech  of  his  relating 
to  CromwelPs  manner  of  negociating,  and  returning 
infults,  194,  197. 


Q 


Q_ 

Uaker,  Englilh,   complains  to  Cromwell  of  hav- 
ing his  {hip  taken  by  the  French,   195.  Crom- 
well procures  him  fatisfadion,  and  how,  195,  196.. 


R 


Ainlborough,  colonel,  a  leader  of  the   levellers, 

124. 

Remonftrance  of  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  account  of 

it,  r2. 
Reprefentative,  lift  of  that  fummcned  by  Cromwell, 

Repub- 


INDEX. 

Republicans,  how  managed  by  Cromwell,  167. 

Refinance  to  a  king,  when  lawful,   15,  &  feq. 

Retz,  cardinal  de,   receives  a  letter  from  Cromwell, 

136,  n. 
Rofs,  taken  by  Cromwell,  40.  bilh op  of,  hanged,  45. 


S. 

SAlmon,  Mr.  what  he  fays  of  Cromwell,  219.  n» 
Savoy,   duke  of,  obliged  by  Cromwell    to    fpare 
his  protedant  fubjedls,  204. 

Scotland,  remarks  on  the  iiate  of  it  after  Cromwell 
had  reduced  it,  ']6, 

Scots,  rife  of  the  war  between  them  and  the  Englifh, 
47.  write  to  the  Englifli  parliament  upon  the  march 
of  Cromwell's  army,  32.  terribly  terrified  upon  his 
entering  Scotland,  53.  beat  at  Dunbar,  ^()y  60. 
and  at  Worcefler,  71.  their  lofs  there,  72." 

Self-denying  ordinance,  an  account  of  it,  23.  Crom- 
well's views  in  promoting  it,  1 16. 

Slingfby,  Sir  Henry,  executed  for  a  confpiracy  againfl: 
Cromwell,  173. 

Sovereignty,  by  birth-right,  a  vain  idea,  5.  why  con- 
tinued in  particular  families,  6. 

Spain  endeavours  to  buy  Cromwell's  friendfhip,  180. 
but  without  fuccefs,  ib.  manifello  againfl  that  king- 
dom,  181. 

Sprat,  Mr.  his  poem  on  Cromwell's  death.  Appendix, 

297— 509- 
Stayner,  captain,    deftroys    the    Spanifh    fleet    off  of 

Cadiz,  190.  burns  their  fhips  in  harbour  at  the  Ca- 
naries,   191. 

Syndercomb,  Miles,  his  plot  againd  Cromwell,  173. 

Synnot,  colonel,  commands  in  Wexford,  39. 


T. 


INDEX. 

T.  * 

t 

TAAFE,  lord,  governor  of  Rofs,  40. 
Tarente,   prince  of,  Cromweirs  letter  to  him, 

205 ,  n. 
Temple,  Sir  Wil-H an,  his  account  of  CrorawcU's  de- 

fign  to  abandon  the  French  and  efpouie  the  Spaniih 

inter  ell,  200.     • 
TJiames,   river,   Cromweirs   body   faid  to  be  funk  in 

it,  212. 
Thurloe,  Mr.  John,  the  only  man  Cromwell  trufled, 

and  him  net  always,  7.oy . 
Titus,  colonel,  writes  a  pamphlet  called  *'  Killing  no 

Murder,"  17  (.  dedicadon  of  it  to  Cromwell,  ib.   n. 
Tunis,  the  forts  and  Ihips  there  dellroy'd  by  Blake, 

189. 
Tufcany,  grand  duke  of,  pays  admiral  Lh-ihe  6c,oooL 

ihu) 


V, 


VAudois,  perfecuted,  and  their  caufe  efpcufeJ  by 
Cromwell,  204. 
Venables,  commands  the  forces  in  an  American  expe- 
dition,  185.  put  in  the  Tower,  ib.  Cromwell's  in- 
IbuiStions  to  him,  186,  n. 
Voltaire,  Mr.  de,  what  he  fays  of  king  Charles,  and 
the  Hate    of  England    under  him  and'  Cromwell, 
226,   n. 
Vowell,  Mr.  hanged  for  a  plot  againil  Cromwell,  169. 


U. 

UXbridge,    treaty  of,    an  account  of  breaking  it 
off  by  means  of  a  letter  from   the  marquis  of 
Montrofe,  108,  &  feq. 

W. 


INDEX. 


I  w. 

WAlIer,  Mr.  his  {lory  of  Cromweirs  manner  of 
treating  the  enthufialls,  221.  his  obligations 
to  Cromwell,  234.  panegyric  on  him,  287 — 292. 
poem  on  Montague's  fight  at  fea,  292 — 294.  on  the 
protestor's  death,  309,  310. 

Wariftoun,  occafions  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  58. 

Wellwood,  dodor,  his  charader  of  the  long  parlia- 
ment, 9.  <3bc.  afiirms  Cromwell  to  have  been  in 
treaty  with  the  king,  09.  his  account  of  breaking 
off  the  treaty  of  Ux bridge,   108,  &  feq. 

Wexford,  taken  by  ilorm,  and  the  garrifon  put  to  the 
fword,  39. 

Whitelock,  Mr.  his  opinion  of  Cromwell  delivered 
to  the  chancellor  of  Scotland,  114.  his  conferences 
with  Cromwell  about  fettling  the  government,  132, 

,^  246,  247,  8c  feq.  his  remark  on  the  dilfolution  of 
the  long  parliament,  138,  139. 

Wildman,  major  John,  his  declaration  againft  Crom- 
well,  173. 

Williams,  bilhop,  articles  againft  him,  224,  Sec. 

Willis,  Sir  Richard,  brought  over  by  Cromwell  to 
betray  the  correfpondence  of  the  royal  party,  207. 

Worcefter,  Cromwell  comes  up  with  the  king  there, 
68.  battle  of,  won  by  Cromwell,  69,  70. 

Wren,  bifhop,  forbids  talking  on  religious  fubjedsj 


223,  n. 


^ 


The    END. 
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